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Technological Progress and Chemical Prices 


ISCUSSING technological 

progress before the British 

Association of Science, B. F. 

Hall pointed out that, within 
the past decade economists have 
learned to distinguish between 
risks and uncertainties. ‘A risk,” he 
continued, ‘such as that of a ship- 
wreck or a fire, is a recurrent circum- 
stance, and consequently capable of 
quantitative measurement and actu- 
arial treatment. Uncertainties, how- 
ever, are undetectable and incapable 
of quantitative measurement; they 
arise out of the freedom of the mind 
and the continual possibilities of 
change.” 

Asa generalization this is true. But 
in chemical industry, it is only a half 
truth. Tor the chemical industry has 
learned to count upon the certainty of 
technological improvement in proces- 
ses and materials. So swift and sure 
has this progress become that it is 
quite out of the uncertainty class, and 
has become a definite risk. 

A distinguishing feature of this 
industry's present position, in_ this 
country, is that chemical prices are 
below the pre-war average, and while 
we have been bemoaning during the 
whole of the post-war period the bit- 
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ter competition causing this deflation, 
nevertheless viewed broadly low 
chemical prices, compared with other 
materials, have been, during the de- 
pression period, a stimulator of chem- 
ical sales and a strong incentive for 
consuming industries to use more 
chemical processes and more synthetic 
materials. ‘These lower prices are the 
result of passing along to the con- 
sumer the technological improve- 
ments of an industry peculiarly open 
in competition and broad-minded in 
policies. In this way, the risks of 
technological progress, which are so 
gravely feared in financial and other 
industrial circles, become an advan- 
tage to an industry attuned to change. 

Plainly, these chemical price poli- 
cies, adopted in part voluntarily and 
in part forced by competition, are 
diametrically opposed to much of the 
philosophy of restricting production 
and inflating prices. The sound con- 
dition of our chemical companies to- 
day cannot, it is true, be wholly cred- 
ited to the fact that comparatively 
chemical prices are lower than those 
of other industrial commodities, nev- 
ertheless the industry is a telling ex- 
ample of the advantage of a thorough- 
going deflation. 
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President Roosevelt’s 
great personal popular- 
ity was the single issue 
clearly proved by the recent election. Whuie 
the Republican leaders find consolation in the 
fact that the total Democratic vote fell off more 
than fifteen per cent. and that another such 
victory would restore them to decisive control 
over Congress, nevertheless it is as plain that, 
all over the country and regardless of party 
lines, men of most conflicting policies and very 
different capabilities were elected on the sole 
argument “Vote for me and Roosevelt.” 

The President’s fine personal triumph implies 
a responsibility of leadership which he has 
escaped during his first half-term. This is 
fortunate for the country, since never was 
leadership more sorely needed, and a great 
practical gain will result, if at a time when 
party responsibility has all but vanished, per- 
sonal responsibility can be fixed. 

To date the President’s leadership has in- 
spired action—swift, bold action adopted, as 
he has frankly confessed, as experiments. 
Many of these have been prompted by mixed 
motives. Some of the experiments have been 
so contradictory as to cancel each other. Most 
of them have flatly repudiated the historical 
principles of the Democratic party, and several 
are highly repugnant to the ancient faiths 
of the Republic. Very few of these bold 
acts, however, give evidence of having been 
thought through to logical conclusions. 

No merit attaches to an experiment unless 
it reveals new knowledge, and the President 
must by now have learned much of practical 
value from experience. What is now needed is 
a plan which will embody the ideals of the 
New Deal worked out carefully upon the basis 
of the facts revealed by the trial and error 
methods of the past two years, and the Presi- 
dent has a glorious chance at the moment to 
furnish a leadership in constructive thought 
which will capitalize not only his popularity, but 
also his program. 

As one of the warmest friends of the Ad- 
ministration, Walter Lippmann, has recently 
pointed out: “Il am, therefore, in favor of a 
steady, considered demobilization of the emer- 
gency powers, and, above all, of the uncritical 
mood which prevailed in the emergency. We 
have got as far as we can by audacity and 
improvisation, and we need, I believe, definite- 
ness in place of indefiniteness, regular and 
orderly procedure, and a clear sense of what 
are the rules of the game. We must decide, 
in fact, what is worth salvaging in the 
New Deal.” 


Responsible 
Leadership 
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Market 
Highlights 


The ’35 contract season, 
now more than halt 
over, has so far been 
a satisfactory one. The highlights to date can 
be summarized briefly: chlorine producers will 
get more for their product next year and who 
will say that they do not deserve to do so. 
Anhydrous ammonia continues to display the 
firmness that has characterized this item for 
several years. Renewal of zinc oxide con- 
tracts at present levels would seem to indicate 
the strong possibility of the other important 
pigments remaining firm. With one of the 
three new southern alkali plants in production 
and the other two close to the completed stage, 
many alkali buyers were of the opinion th 
another disastrous “price war’? was more than 
a possibility. With very constructive fore- 
sight this has been completely avoided so far, 
and instead of a demoralized market with 
neither seller or buyer knowing where they 
stand, the situation is one of comparative 
stability and everybody is the happier and 
better off for it. One is struck with the weak- 
ness in the acetate of lime market, but this 
situation is involved, with a number of side 
angles. Rather strange was the delay in an- 
nouncing bichromate prices, but the contract 
season generally has been a late one and it is, 
perhaps, just as well that this is so. 

Consumers of cottonseed oil (not the specu- 
lators) are viewing with alarm continued spec- 
tacular price advances. The economics of the 
situation will very shortly take command, for 
there is a natural competitive price for each one 
of the oils and beyond that lies trouble. The 
Government’s attempt at artificial control of 
naval stores prices cannot be termed a huge 
success. [or the best part of November buyers 
of gum rosin and spirits turpentine have vir- 
tually been “on strike,” and quotations are 
largely nominal. It is hard to believe that 
Washington and the leaders of the industry fail 
to appreciate that foreign markets are vital; 
that artificial prices are simply a “‘gilt-edge 
invitation to take away our enviable but not 
impregnable position. ‘To say that the A.A.A. 
control of production and the lending of money 
to carry stocks, is preventing complete market 
demoralization, is rather far-fetched. 

Fortunately improved business sentiment 
comes at a time when chemical manufacturers 
are seeking contract renewals. Contrary to 
seasonal trend, November tonnages are more 
than likely to be better than October. We 
should enter the new year with a fairly stable 
price structure upon which to build the road to 
recovery. 
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Budget Control 


By V. R. Bechtel 


Budget Director, American Cyanamid Company 


Organizing Cyanamid’s Budget Control 


UDGET control for the chemical industry, or 

any other industry, is as old as industry itself. 

There is nothing new, mysterious or difficult to 
understand about what we call control of a unit of 
industry through use of operating budgets. Modern 
scientific budget control is simply a development in 
budget control which has of necessity kept pace with 
the growth of industry itself. 

Budget control has always been applied in the opera- 
tion of any business. The proprietorship form of busi- 
ness had its budget control in the constant and close 
contact and mental planning of its owner. Nothing 
more was warranted or needed. The business was 
small, serving a limited clientele, with distribution of 
its products or service limited to a local neighborhood 
which could be economically served by the limited 
transportation facilities then available. 

Invention, particularly of modern transportation and 
communication systems, has literally forced business 
enterprises to grow from individual proprietorships to 
the present company and corporation size with wide 
ranges of products, almost unlimited in geographical 
distribution, requiring enormous investments of capital 
and managed by a highly trained and specialized per- 
sonnel. In no other manner could the present genera- 
tion enjoy the conveniences and comforts which have 
been brought within reach of such a large percentage 
of the population of the world and particularly of our 
country. There is still and always will be a place for 
the individual to operate his own business. Economic 
developments in business have, however, resulted in 
sharper drawn lines between the types of business 
which can be profitably operated by one or a few 
persons and those which require more capital and more 
managing talent than can be supplied by individuals. 

With the rapid growth in the size and complexity of 
business, it has become increasingly necessary for man- 
agement to develop records which can be used to assist, 
but never to replace, first hand personal contact and 
knowledge of management in the operation of a busi- 
ness enterprise. Development of accounting methods 
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and budget control procedure has therefore been forced 
to keep pace with the needs of business itself. 

While accounting and budgeting are closely related, 
the purpose of each is specific and separate from the 
other. 

“Accounting” is the recording of results from opera- 
tions which have already happened and to serve its 
purpose must be promptly and accurately completed, 
and results presented in a concise and understandable 
manner supported with detail which will enable man- 
agement to secure an intelligent picture of what has 
happened in any phase of the business by whatever 
accounting periods may be decided as most fitting to 
the business. 

“Budgeting” is a statement of policy by units of 
responsibility in terms of future accounts. Budgets 
are necessarily prepared in advance of actual happen- 
ings and may well be termed the compass which is 
being used to steer the Ship of Industry. 

The American Cyanamid Co. was originally a one- 
product company, being the sole producer and dis- 
tributor in North America of “Cyanamid.” From this 
single product has grown a line of important fertilizer 
materials produced in modern plants including one 
plant equipped with the two largest electric furnaces 
in the world. The first important addition to the fer- 
tilizer line of products was a line of mining chemicals 
with world wide distribution and broad uses. 

Jeginning in 1928 and 1929 and continuing to this 
date, the American Cyanamid Co. has carried out an 
aggressive diversification program, taking in many 
important units in the dye, heavy and fine chemicals, 
explosives, pharmaceutical, synthetic resins, building 
material and plant construction lines. ‘The company is 
a partner with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. in the owner- 
ship of a huge, modern alkali plant at Corpus Christi, 
recently in operation. With this heavy expansion pro- 
gram occurring almost at the beginning of the depres- 
sion, serious problems have had to be met and over- 
come to enable the company progressively to improve 
its competitive position as well as maintain a strong 
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balance sheet position and carry forward a large con- 
struction program to improve its plants, build new ones 
for constantly increasing demands for old as well as 
for new lines of products, and to provide centralized 
facilities for coordinating the producing activities of 
many of the units whose operations have been absorbed 
during the past five years. 

Foreseeing the need for an improved budget control 
the management decided in 1929 to install a separate 
department to develop the budget control work, which 
had been practised for several years in a modest way, 
to meet the greater needs of the business which was 
rapidly becoming larger and more complicated by its 
diversity. 


Set-up of Budget Organization 


It has been my pleasure to have had the responsibility 
of the development of this modern control, in the 
capacity of Budget Director since 1929. We do not 
pretend that we have even closely reached perfection 
nor that we have developed anything unique or better 
than is practised by any company which has similar 
problems. We believe we have simply applied the 
rule of common sense and are happy to recount how 
we have approached our problems, also to outline briefly 
some of the mechanism tised in building up and utiliz- 
ing our budget control figures in the hope that we 
may be helpful to our many friends in the chemical 
and other industries. 

On joining the company I spent some two months 
studying in detail, its history and organization, particu- 
lar attention being given to the expansion program 
already accomplished and yet under consideration, get- 
ting acquainted with the organization, and having a 
first hand look at the plants. Through previous experi- 
ence with one of the large chemical companies in 
similar work, I had a background of knowledge of a 
chemical business and a general knowledge of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Reviewing several years of account- 
ing records in considerable detail and for the entire 
history in summary form took up a substantial part 
of this initial period. I was particularly interested in 
the methods of accounting both from a procedure and 
a principle standpoint; the routine through which con- 
struction and other out-of-ordinary appropriations 
were made, and the line of authority to make expendi- 
tures which resulted from a change in operating policy 
or a desire on someone’s part to expend small or large 
sums of the company’s cash. 

A procedure of operation was then drawn up as a 
basis on which the budget control work would func- 
tion, having in mind the manner in which the company 
was accustomed to function, also to the needs of 
the enlarged and more diversified organization and 
operations. 

A committee was appointed by the company to be 
known as the “Budget Committee” to whom the Budget 
Director would report and through which he would 
function. This Committee consisted of four major 
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executives who were then the senior Vice President, as 
Chairman of the Committee, the Vice President in 
charge of Sales, the Vice President in charge of Techni- 
cal Development, and the Treasurer. Regular meeting 
dates at 10:30 each Wednesday were set up for the 
Committee. The decision of the Committee in all 
matters under its jurisdiction to be final with excep- 
tions of items involving important company policies or 
in a case where a decided difference of opinion might 
develop between the Budget Committee and other 
authoritative committees, in which case the problem 
would be referred to the President either for advice or 
decision. 

A meeting of the key executives of all operating 
units and/or subsidiaries was called by the President 
to discuss in detail the plan for establishing and operat- 
ing control budgets. Criticisms and suggestions were 
asked. Many constructive suggestions were received 
at this meeting and others were made later after the 
procedure was studied in detail and discussed with 
several who could not be present at this special meeting. 
In principle, the plan was recognized as essential to 
the success of the company and was welcomed by all 
executives. 

The procedure as set up provided in principle, as 
follows: 


1. Installation of standardized operating and cash budgets in 
accordance with procedure developed and on standardized forms 
to be provided by the Budget Director. 

2. Control of operations through operating and cash budgets 
to insure the most profitable and economical use of capital and 
assets available to the management. This control to be operated 
in such manner as to reflect the full judgment and proven 
experience of executives responsible for operations of each 
subsidiary or operating unit combined with that of the central 
Budget Committee. 

3. The authority and responsibility for the preparation and 
carrying out of the program for each subsidiary or operating 
unit as expressed in their budgets rested with the chief execu- 
tive of each company or unit. The chief executive in each case 
selecting a man within his organization to act as contact man 
with the Budget Director and to be responsible for preparation 
of the local budgets and all details in connection with their use. 
Each budget to be approved by the central Budget Committee 
before becoming effective. 

4. The Budget Director was assigned full responsibility to 
develop all matters relating to operating and expenditure control 
and to present facts and data to the central committee in a 
manner to enable intelligent and prompt action. In addition, 
the Budget Director was made responsible for providing facts to 
evidence the manner and extent to which budgeted results are 
attained. 

5. All problems affecting operating and cash budgets requiring 
action of the central committee to be presented through the 
Budget Director. 

6. The Budget Director to deal directly with or pass to the 
central commttee for action or decision each problem in accord- 
ance with his best judgment or as he may be specifically 
instructed by the committee. Alle records, accounts, costs, con- 
tracts, etc. considered necessary by the Budget Director for 
the proper performance of his work to be made available on 
request to each company or unit. 

7. The Central Committee to act jointly with the chief execu- 
tive of each company or unit as a coordinating body to keep 
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expenditures’and cash requirements in balance with cash avail- 
able and in line with profits of each unit and the company as a 
whole and to assist in realizing reasonable profits on all business 
transacted. 


8. Operating and cash budgets to be prepared and submitted 
for approval prior to the beginning of each fiscal year with the 
first six months by months and the last six months in total. 
Revisions to be made when changes in business outlook or 
operating policy requires, but in any case at the end of the first 
six months’ period when the last half year is to be revised and 
broken down by months. 

9. Changes in operating policies affecting in an important 
way, any part of the operating or cash budget to be presented 
for approval and for amendment of the budget. Full reasons 
for the change and results expected to be clearly and fully 
stated. Such changes to include adding new products or lines, 
new or enlarged sales activities, increase in department per- 
sonnel, etc. 


10. Appropriations for fixed capital additions by construction 
or purchase, purchase of plants, assets or business of an outside 
company, sale or exchange of assets or business owned to be 
presented to the central Budget Committee for approval before 
commitment is made. 


11. Perhaps the most important function of the Budget pro- 
cedure is in the interpretation of actual results in comparison 
with results anticipated in the budget and in providing proof 
of accomplishment on all important phases of operations and on 


all important cash outlays. The Budget Director was assigned 


the responsibility of providing the necessary data and studies 
for this purpose to the central Budget Committee and to the 
other major executives of American Cyanamid Co. and each 
subsidiary or operating unit. 


In the development of detail procedure and standard- 
ized forms for use in preparing the various budget 
schedules, we were most insistent that every phase of 
both the operating and cash budgets be prepared along 
lines exactly comparable with the accounting records. 
There were two main reasons for this paralleling of the 
accounts with the budget, first to facilitate comparison 
of actual results with the budgets and second, to make 
installation of budgets as simple and as painless as possi- 
ble. Each operating unit or department was more or 
less familiar with the accounting records as applied to 
his own division of the business. It was therefore 
much simpler to install the budgets on a firm founda- 
tion by the simple practice of setting up the results 
anticipated in terms of future accounts. 

In proceeding to install a budget plan there are two 
ways of approach, one by establishing a large budget 
organization and proceeding to install a plan in prac- 
tically the desired final form in one attempt. The other, 
a slower method of developing a procedure to the finally 
desired basis by gradual stages. We chose the latter 
course as the one likely to produce the best final results. 
Budgets are effective only to the extent that they are 
properly prepared and used, and it is only by securing 
the wholehearted and enthusiastic cooperation of every 
key person in an organization that budgets can be pre- 
pared to reflect the future operating program of a com- 
pany on anything like an accurate basis and on a basis 
which will serve a useful purpose. 

The American Cyanamid Co. was faced with com- 
plete revision of accounting systems and operating poli- 
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cies in many of the units acquired. Methods of ac- 
counting fully adequate for a unit under the direction 
of an executive in constant and complete touch with 
business became obsolete and had to be revised. No 
matter how efficient an accounting and/or record system 
may be in the operation of a unit as a separate institu- 
tion, it is extremely important that each unit in a large 
organization keep accounts and records on a definitely 
uniform basis and use standardized forms. Also, the 
need to expend substantial sums to permit realization 
of the purpose of acquiring each unit necessitated 
careful planning and allotment of funds to insure out- 
lays being made in the most permanently profitable 
places. 

Our first budgets for individual units had in many 
cases to be prepared with little or no help from records 
of past performance. Where records were available 
they were not on a basis which could be used to appreci- 
able advantage. Persons responsible for a department 
or division were naturally a bit timid when they found 
it necessary to put their program on paper with the 
prospect of their estimates being compared with actual 
results. 


Principles On Which Budget Was Based 

In starting our task we adopted some principles 
which may seem a bit old fashioned, but to us they 
seemed to be common sense ones. The Budget Com- 
mittee assumed that the executive responsible for each 
part of the company’s activities was thoroughly com- 
petent and knew how to operate his part of the business 
successfully. We did not propose to set up a program 
which would in any way hamper an executive’s work 
or discourage his initiative. We did not intend to set 
up a procedure which might be considered a spy system 
on an executive in the carrying out of his respon- 
sibilities. What we proposed was that the Budget 
Committee and the Budget Department act in a coordi- 
nating and advisory capacity. These functions are 
essential to successfully carrying out and balancing 
the company’s broader, more complicated operating and 
financial program. The budgets prepared on standard 
forms and in standard manner were to be the compass 
for guidance of the Budget Committee and the Budget 
Department in operating in this coordinating and ad- 
visory manner. There was no question of the author- 
ity of the Budget Committee when it became necessary 
to make decisions within their jurisdiction based on 
facts apparent from the budgets. The purpose of the 
Committee might be stated as an intention to assist 
each responsible executive to render the greatest pos- 
sible and best balanced service to the company’s cus- 
tomers, employees, and stockholders. 

After gathering records of past performance as 
nearly comparative to the accounting procedure in use 
as possible, we in the Budget Department sat down 
with each executive and department head and, with his 
intimate knowledge of activities for which he was 


responsible, the first set of estimates was prepared. 
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Great care was used not to get the first set of estimates 
so in detail as to be confusing or to appear to be a 
hopeless and endless task. Often we made no attempt 
to build up the full and ultimately desired details to 


support the summary estimate. Round figure totals 
for sales, cost of sales and expense estimates were used 
to get the budget sold on a gradual basis. Such 
figures were considered on the basis on which they were 
prepared merely as a guide or quota to shoot at. 
Comparisons were made on a similar guiding basis. 
The desire to have more detailed and more scientific 
budgets came direct from the man responsible for the 
activity. Each succeeding budget was more carefully 
prepared and in greater detail. When we arrived at 
the third or fourth budget our original goal was 
reached and always with the full cooperation and 
enthusiasm of the man on the job. 

Each budget was recognized as the product of and 
the program for the man charged with the operation. 
Whether estimates were prepared with or without the 
help of the Budget Department they were carefully 
reviewed by the Budget Department, and if they were 
out of line, our ideas and reasons therefore were con- 
veyed to the preparer. After arriving at an acceptable 
program, approval by the top executive of the unit was 
secured and the estimates were put into schedule 
form by the Budget Department preparatory to pres- 
sentation to the Budget Committee for consideration 
and approval. 

Mr. Bechtel’s next article sets forth in detail how 
the budget may be set up. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Handbook of Chemistry, by Norbert Adolph Lange; 1265 
pages, and in addition, several supplements; Handbook 
Publishers, Inc.; $6.00. 

Designed to be a practical day-in-and-day-out aid to the 
chemist in the laboratory. For the reason that the book was 
designed to be used at the laboratory desk, rather than as a 
reference work in a library, its size has been kept within reason 
and the author’s delicate “job” of not only deciding what should 
go in but what could safely be left out, has been done with 
admirable care and good judgment. 


An Introduction to Chemistry, by Frank B. Kenrick; 434 
pages; University of Toronto Press; $3.00. 

An elementary textbook constructed along rather revolution- 
ary lines when comparison is made with the usual introductory 
textbook; author successfully interprets in laboratory terms a 
number of the commoner chemical words such as constituent, 
solution, element, chemical formula, ion, etc.; the whole idea 


making for a more interesting course for the student. 
Physical Chemistry, by A. J. Mee; 


Heinemann, Ltd.; 


779 pages; William 
15s. 

Can be highly recommended as a textbook on the subject. 
Certainly there is no surplus of satisfactory texts on the subject 
of physical chemistry and this addition to the list is nore than 
likely to receive a warm welcome from the teaching staffs and 


others engaged in this phase of the research field. 

Refrigerating Data Book, 2nd Edition, David L. Fiske, 
editor; American Society of 
$3.50. 


Refrigerating Engineers; 
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Although but a few years old this book is considered the 
authority in the refrigerating industry and no detailed review 
is necessary. The statement that a 2nd edition has been com- 
piled would appear to be all that need be announced for anyone 
in the industry to immediately procure a copy. 

Modern Brewing, by Carl A. Nowak; 318 pages; published 
by the author; $10.00. 

One of the leading Metropolitan brewers’ slogan is “Our 
Hand Has Never Lost Its Skill.’ Nevertheless, the art and 
science of brewing has changed and the methods and equipment 
even more so. Now that brewing is back in responsible hands, 
the appearance of an authoritative textbook after a lapse of 
nearly 20 years is an event. 


The Fundamentals of Chemical Thermodynamics, by J. A. 
V. Butler; 207 pages; The Macmillan Co.; $2.00. 

A comparatively short introductory textbook on the subject 
of thermodynamical method in chemistry. 

Experimental Physical Chemistry, by Farrington Daniels, 
J. Howard Mathews, and John Warren Williams; Mc- 
Graw-Hill; $3.50. 

Advances in the last 5 years prompted the authors to under- 
take a complete revision of this popular physical chemistry 
textbook. 


America’s Capacity to Consume, by M. Leven, H. G. 
Moulton, and Clark Warburton. 272 p. Brookings 
Institution. $3.00. 

An extremely valuable contribution to the problem of the 
distribution of wealth in the United States. Carefully docu- 
mented and graphically illustrated by an elaborate series of 
extremely clear charts (many of them in colors), the income 
of the American people is set forth in a way that should do a 
great deal to clear much of the miscomprehension in future 
debate on this vital subject. 


Codes, Cartels, and National Planning, by Bruno Burn. 
413 p. McGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.00. 
A German professor, well informed and sympathetic to the 
cartel movement, sets forth in detail how the NRA codes 
might be employed to insure economic stability. 


Capital and Interest, by Montgomery D. Anderson. 

Business Publications, Chicago, Ill. $2.50. 

A. business-like presentation of the economic concept of 
interest, with a mathematical demonstration of the importance 
of time as a dimension of wealth—stiff reading but stimulating 
in its ideas. 


212 p: 





Zine Cure for Florida Crop Ills 


Discovery that zinc is important in correcting bronzing of 
tung oil trees, frenching or mottle-leaf of citrus, rosette of 
pecan and white bud of corn has been announced by the 
Florida Experiment Station. 

The response of trees to zinc treatment was amazing, so much 
so, in fact, that workers have spent added time checking and 
rechecking results. The difference between zinc and no-zinc 
crops is often the difference between a sickly yellow citrus 
foliage and foliage of a dark green color. 

Results have been so convincing on certain soils that growers 
in the State are already applying large amounts of zinc on the 
basis of very preliminary results obtained as the experiment 
progressed. So far zinc is the only rare fertilizer element which 
has appeared to be worth while. 

Extensive tests are now being conducted on citrus, tung oil, 
velvet beans, pecans, and a number of other 
In some cases it is applied to the soil, in others sprayed 
on the trees. Both methods have given good results but with 
citrus the spraying has proved more practical and better. Zinc 
will prove helpful only where the soil contains too little for 
plant needs and too much may be toxic. From the Fertilizer 


Review. 


peanuts, corn 


crops. 
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Aluminum in Chemical Plants 


New uses of aluminum in apparatus and containers, 
as reviewed at the recent meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, by the Director of 
Research of The Aluminum Company of America. 


By Dr. Franeis C. Frary 


HE chemical industry is notoriously severe in its 
demands on materia.s of construction, because of 
the corrosive character of many of its raw materi- 
als and products, and the injurious effects on the latter 
of impurities introduced by corrosion. It has often 
been said that the greatest problem in connection with 
a new chemical process is usually the apparatus in which 
it is to be carried out, and the most troublesome limita- 
tions in the design of this apparatus are often the prop- 
erties of the materials which may be allowed to come 
into contact with the chemicals used. 
0120 
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Per Cent Acetic ACID BY WEIGHT. 
Figure 1. Corrosion of aluminum by acetic acid at room tem- 
peratures and at 50°C. Curves 1 and 2 drawn from immersion 
at 50° C. for 48 hours. Curves 3 and 4 drawn from immersion 
at room temperature for 60 days. 
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products formed. While the metal per se is very active 
chemically, it is always (except when amalgamated ) 
covered with a thin, adherent, naturally-formed coating 
of its oxide. This is very inert chemically and quite 
insoluble in some reagents; particularly most organic 
liquids, distilled water and many organic acids. For 
certain purposes, it is advantageous to produce a thicker 
oxide coat by anodic treatment in suitable solutions! and 
improve the impermeability of the oxide coating by 
“sealing” treatments, or impregnate the coating with 
corrosion-inhibiting substances. In other cases as, for 
example, where brine is the corroding agent, special 
alloys are found to be much more resistant? than pure 
aluminum, and sometimes it 1s possible to add corrosion 
inhibitors, such as a dichromate,* to the brine without 
interfering with the process. In most cases, however, 
the corrosion resistance of aluminum in acid or neutral 
solutions increases rapidly as the purity of the metal 
increases, Broadly speaking, magnesium, manganese, 
chromium, and possibly antimony are ‘the only alloying 
elements commonly 


added to aluminum which do not 


reduce its corrosion resistance to most chemicals. 
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Like the other metals, aluminum has certain advan- 
tages and certain drawbacks, from the standpoint of the 
chemical industry, and their consideration will often 
determine the desirability of its use. If such use is 
found desirable, we come naturally to the problems of 
design and fabrication, which will be taken up in the 
latter part of this paper. The principal advantages of 
aluminum center around its resistance to corrosion by 
certain chemicals, and the character of the corrosion 
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Figure 3. Corrosion of aluminum by strong acetic acid. Curves 
represent results of 60 days’ immersion at room temperature. 

One of the important advantages of aluminum lies in 
the fact that its salts are colorless, and slight corrosion, 
therefore, does not discolor or stain the materials with 
which it is in contact, or others with which such materi- 
For this reason, aluminum stills, 
tanks, tank cars, and drums are standard equipment in 


als may later be used. 


the synthetic acetic acid industry, and aluminum equip- 
ment is becoming increasingly important in the cellulose 
acetate industry and the organic solvent industry. 
Figures 1, 2 and 3 give the results of laboratory tests, 
and show graphically the very slow rate of attack of 
aluminum at room temperature by acetic acid at all 
However, at the 
other end of the curve, the rate of attack rises rapidly if 
even small amounts of acetic anhydride are present. 
Higher temperatures also increase the rate of attack by 
Freedom from discoloration effects is 
also an important reason for the use of aluminum in 
the naval stores industry and in varnish making. The 
stearic acid industry is interested in the same prop- 
erty and also in the fact that a cake of stearic acid 
solidified in a properly designed aluminum pan does not 
adhere to it. 

The fact that the corrosion products, in the amounts 
formed, are completely non-toxic, not only to man and 
animals* but also to the yeasts and moulds used in the 
fermentation industry, is of great importance, as in the 
dairy industry, the production of citric acid from 
sucrose, and that of gluconic acid from glucose. Also, 
aluminum seems to have no specific destructive effect on 
vitamins, even at elevated temperatures.® 

Moreover, as it only forms one series of salts, alumi- 


concentrations except the most dilute. 


the dilute acid. 


num causes no catalytic oxidation effects, such as may 
occur in air in the presence of iron or copper salts. 
Such catalytic oxidation, in the presence of traces of 
certain metals, has been shown to be the cause of the 
development of “off” flavors in dairy products® and may 
perhaps produce a similar effect in other foods. The 
fact that aluminum is the only common metal which, in 
its commercial form, does not appreciably catalyze the 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, accounts for its 
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increasing use in the manufacture and shipment of this 
chemical. Its inertness toward sulphur, hydrogen sul- 
fide and organic sulfides is also often useful, as, for 
example, in pipes for handling molten sulphur from the 
wells and cars for shipment of lump sulphur, and in 
the distillation and handling of the so-called “sour” 
crude oils, which are high in sulphur. 

Extensive tests have shown that aluminum is inert 
toward anhydrous sulphur dioxide and ammonia (liquid 
or gas), and the Underwriters’ Laboratories have there- 
fore approved its use in refrigeration units employing 
Its good thermal conductivity is of 
importance in the fins, trays, etc., of the refrigerators, 
and its high reflectivity and low emissivity have made 
aluminum foil important as a light-weight, non-com- 
bustible and vermin-proof heat insulator for both refrig- 
erated and steam-heated equipment. The high thermal 
conductivity is also valuable in equipment when uniform 
heat distribution and avoidance of local overheating are 
important. 

Satisfactory foreign experience in shipping synthetic 
nitric acid in aluminum containers has led to their ap- 
proval in this country also, for acid of 80% concentra- 
tion or better. The slow rate of attack by this strong 
acid is shown in Figure 4. Small amounts of hydro- 
chloric acid or sulphuric acid greatly increase the attack, 
but larger amounts of sulphuric acid reduce it, as will 
be seen from the curves. 

General inertness to acid fumes, high moisture proof- 
ing power and long life under the influence of sunlight, 


these materials. 
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Aluminum alloy plate rosin agitator with a capacity of 
1,280 gallons. 
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Figure 4. Action of nitric acid-sulfuric acid mixture on 2SH 
aluminum. Duration of experiment and acid: 


a. 90 days, 45%-95% HNO; only. 


b. 30 days, 60%-80% HNO;+ 0.5% H:SOs 
c. 30 days, 60%-80% HNO:+ 1% H:SO, 
d. 30 days, 60%-80% HNO;:-+ 5% H2SOs; 


e. 30 days, 60%-80% HNO:-+ 10% H:SO, 

have made aluminum paint very popular in many chemi- 
cal plants, for the protection of both wood and metal, 
and to improve the lighting conditions. Even dilute 
chlorine fumes, as in a cell room, seem not to seriously 
injure it, but it will not stand a spray of caustic solutions. 

In some cases, as in bobbins and spinners for the 
rayon industry, the combination of light weight with 
adequate strength and resistance to shock (which causes 
breaking or chipping in stoneware, etc.) is of consider- 
able importance in addition to the chemical resistance of 
the metal. The fact that the metal can be cast or 
wrought in almost all forms, and can be welded as well 
as bolted or screwed together, is often an additional 
advantage in building equipment. A good example of 
the value of strength and stiffness, combined with 
chemical resistance, is found in the substitution of 
aluminum for block tin in the storage and handling of 
distilled water.” 

Another interesting physical property was revealed 
in the mechanical tests of aluminum drums for shipping 
nitric acid, hydrogen peroxide, etc., where dropping full 
drums from a considerable height failed to burst them, 
even when they landed on a rail or I-beam. The low 
modulus of elasticity and the high ductility of the grade 
of aluminum employed enabled the drum to absorb the 
shock and stress of the impact by extensive general 
deformation, rather than by local failure, such as would 
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have occurred in a steel drum. The same property has 
appeared to advantage when aluminum tank cars or tank 
trucks have been involved in wrecks, avoiding spillage 
of their valuable and sometimes dangerous liquid con- 
tents. Standard designs for aluminum drums and tank 
cars have now been worked out by the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association and the Tank Car Committee of 
the American Railway Association, and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Turning to the other side of the picture, we face the 
fact that aluminum and its alloys are all rapidly attacked 
by fixed caustic alkalies (NaOH, KOH, Ca(OH),, 
This 
attack is to be ascribed to the solution or removal of 


etc.) and by the halogens and halogen acids. 


the natural protective oxide film, and increases in vigor 
with increase in temperature and pH. Alkali carbon- 
ates likewise attack aluminum, but more slowly, and the 
same holds true for other soluble alkali metal salts which 
hydrolyse so as to produce an alkaline reaction (e.g., 
trisodium phosphate). Fortunately, however, the action 
of these salts, mildly alkaline soaps, and the like may be 
inhibited by the addition of a very small amount of 
The G. C. grade of 
the Philadelphia Quartz Company is of the type which 
seems to give the best results. 


certain grades of sodium silicate. 


Silicates do not, how- 
Am- 


monia solutions, if free from heavy metals and chlorides, 


ever, satisfactorily inhibit caustic alkali solutions. 


form a thick, impervious coating of aluminum oxide in 
the course of a few days, and then have no further 
effect, so aluminum has been very successfully used in 
condensers for ammonia-water mixtures. 











Fractionating tower made of aluminum. 
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While aluminum cannot be used with free halogens 
or halogen acids, or moist organic halides capable of 
hydrotysis in the presence of water, the corrosive effect 
of aqueous solutions of the chlorides of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths can be prevented by the addition of the 
proper amount of a salt of chromic acid (K,Cr,O, or 
Na,Cr,O,, equal to 1% of the chlorine content) and 
such additions to refrigerating brines, to calcium chlor- 
ide used tor spraying coal carried in aluminum trucks, 
etc., have been very successtul. No satisfactory in- 
hibitors are known for the free halogen acids, and 
their presence generally must be avoided. In the case 
of organic halogen compounds which hydrolyse slightly, 
however (e.g., CCl,), experience shows that anodic 
oxidation of the aluminum will give adequate protection, 
so long as copper, brass or similar metals are not present. 

The injurious effects of salts of heavy metals, such as 
copper, tin, or lead, must always be considered, and 
materials contaminated with them are often unsatis- 
factory for contact with aluminum, if even a little water 
is present. The deposition of a minute speck of the 
heavy metal, by reaction of its salt with aluminum, sets 
up a short circuited battery with the aluminum as anode ; 
this results in deposition of more heavy metal and hy- 
drogen, and a rapid corrosion of the aluminum immedi- 
ately adjacent to the heavy metal particle, with the 
formation of a sharp pit which may deepen rapidly and 
eventually cause perforation. It has been our experi- 
ence that spectroscopic examination of the corrosion 
product in the bottom of most of the local pits, which 
occur unexpectedly in aluminum apparatus, shows ap- 
preciable amounts of one or all of these metals. Pre- 
vious contact with copper, brass or tin equipment caused 
the metals to be taken up by the solutions being treated, 
and the aluminum removed them and was corroded 
because of their presence. 

Certain organic compounds, if present, may be af- 
fected by the aluminum. Thus, certain fruit colors are 
reduced and decolorized by long standing in contact 
with aluminum, in the absence of air. Sometimes the 
color returns upon exposure to air. Although pure 
aqueous alcohol is not affected by aluminum, whiskey 


that has been aged in wood cannot be stored for a long 


time in aluminum without danger of developing turbid- 
ity, because of precipitation of some of the dissolved 
organic matter. Red wines may be partly bleached, but, 
on the other hand, beer is not affected at all so long as 
pure aluminum or the alloy 53S (containing magnesium 
and silicon as alloying additions) is used. Aluminum 
containing much iron, copper or manganese may affect 
beer. 

Because of its low melting point (about 660° or 
1220° F.), the strength of aluminum decreases as its 
temperature is raised.5 This must always be considered 
and allowed for in the design of chemical equipment. 
The lower modulus of elasticity, which causes the alumi- 
num to yield elastically or bend more than steel at a 
given unit stress, must also be considered in the design. 


Generally a slight increase in wall thickness is enough 
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to compensate tor this, as the stiffness of a metal sheet 
increases as the cube of its thickness. 

Tables and other iniormation are availabie in the 
literature and in the manuiacturers’ trade publications,” 
showing compositions ana properties of the pure metal 
and a great variety of alloys. These need not be 
repeated here. In attempting to use them, however, 
certain general principles must be observed and these 
will be discussed. 

Aluminum articles may be broadly divided into two 
groups—wrought and cast. In general, an alloy suitable 
for wrought objects is not used for castings, and vice 
versa. Pure aluminum is practically always used in a 
wrought form, as it is difficult to cast it into any but the 
very simplest shapes (ingots). Because of the crystal- 
lization shrinkage, it is difficult to produce any large 
castings of moderate to thin wall thickness which will be 
completely non-porous and impermeable to liquids and 
gases under pressure. For this reason, equipment for 
treating liquids or gases under pressure should generally 
be designed to be made of wrought metal wherever pos- 
sible. Small simple castings like pipe fittings, however, 
can be made tight with the proper technique and the use 
of certain alloys, and are regularly made and used for 
such work. Castings may also be used for apparatus 
where there is no pressure difference to be withstood, as 
for bubble caps in an oil still, ete. 


The ease with which aluminum may be given special 














Aluminum half-barrels are so light they may easily be carried 
on the finger of one hand, and weigh only eighteen 
and one-half pounds each. 
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shapes by drawing, hammering, forging or extrusion 
makes it practicable to produce almost any piece of 
equipment in the wrought metal. Most such equipment 
for the chemical industry is made of either commercially 
pure aluminum (2S) or an alloy containing’ about 1.25 
per cent. manganese (3S), or one containing 1.25 per 
cent. magnesium and 0.7 per cent. silicon (53S), because 
these are the most resistant, in general, to corrosion. 
For salt solutions, however, a new alloy (52S) contain- 
ing a small amount of magnesium has shown a greater 
resistance than even pure aluminum, and with a casting 
alloy of a related composition (214) will probably give 
the best results obtainable with aluminum alloys. Pure 
aluminum is the weakest and 53S is the strongest of the 
alloys just mentioned. The latter alloy is strong enough 
so that commercial beer barrels made of it withstand a 
pressure of 500 pounds per square inch. 

Another factor to be considered in the design is the 
etfect of the conditions of use upon the initial strength 
of the material, as determined by its “temper.” Like 
other metals, aluminum is hardened and strengthened 
by cold work (rolling, hammering, swagging, etc.), and 
may be obtained not only in the annealed (O), but also 
in the quarter hard (14H), half, three-quarters and full 
hard (H) tempers. The hardening effect may be 
removed by annealing, which takes place quite rapidly 
at 300° C. and more slowly at lower temperatures down 
to about 150° C. Unless the amount of cold working 
has been abnormally large, no annealing takes place at 
100° C., even after several years. If the equipment is 
to be used at somewhat higher temperatures, a higher 
eventual strength may be obtained by starting out with 
“half hard” rather than “full hard” material, as the 
greater internal stress in the more highly worked “full 
hard” material lowers the annealing or softening tem- 
perature,!® so that after some time at, say 200° C., the 
“half hard” sheet remains stronger than the “full hard” 
material. The alloy 53S may be considerably strength- 
ened by heat treatment (quenching from about 500- 
510° C.) and is then further hardened by heating 
(“aging”) at temperatures of 100-150° C., but may be 
softened again at somewhat higher temperatures. 

As to low temperatures, aluminum is in the very 
fortunate position of increasing in both strength and 
ductility as the temperature drops, and does not show 
any tendency to develop brittleness at low temperatures, 
as far as we know. There are no allotropic or 
other changes which are brought about in it by low 
temperature. 

The accompanying illustrations show some of the 
different types of chemical engineering equipment that 
have been built of aluminum. Because of the many 
variable factors influencing the life of aluminum and its 
behavior in any chemical process, consultation with 
experienced manufacturers of aluminum equipment is 
desirable before the design is determined. The adapt- 
ability of the metal or alloy for the proposed use 
should be determined in advance, if possible, by sub- 
mitting a suitable piece of the metal to the exact environ- 
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ment in which it is proposed to employ it. On the basis 
of such information, a reliable decision may be made as 
to the use of the metal and the design of suitable 
equipment. 

The data on which the curves are based, and much 
other specific information in this paper are the result of 
work carried out in the Aluminum Research Labora- 
tories under the direction of Messrs. H. V. Churchill 
and J. R. Akers. 
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Tin Weighted Silk 


The Chemical Trade Journal reports that G. Colombo (in La 
Générale des Matiéres Colorantes, August, ’34), states that 
thiourea is used in silk-dyeing establishments of France and 
Italy, for the preservation, by after-treatment, of silk loaded 
with tin salts. The thiourea process was first proposed in 1905 
by Dr. Paul Sisley, but due to the high cost of adequately pure 
thiourea did not, for some years, receive industrial application. 
The manufacture of thiourea by a process of Dr. Sisley’s was 
later commenced by the Teinturerie Vuillod Ancel et Cie., and 
the plant was adequate to meet the whole of the needs of the 
European silk trade in thiourea, and at a price of about 7 lire 
per kilog. Colombo states that although with the elaboration 
of new processes for the manufacture of thiourea from cyana- 
mide, material from other sources came on the market, it was 
not found possible to produce a commercial material of a degree 
of purity higher than that of the original manufacture by the 
Sisley process. 

Silk loaded with tin salts, if unprotected, rapidly disaggregates 
under the influence of light. The mechanism of this change was 
first studied, in 1896-1897, in the Laboratorio di Esperience sulla 
Seta, working in co-operation with the S.-A. Co-operativa per 
la Stagionatura e L’Assaggio delle Sete ed Affini, under the 
leadership of Professor G. Gianoli. It was established that the 
alteration in the silk was largely due to the presence of traces 
of stannous salts or iron salts. Later work threw doubt on 
the effect of the stannous salts, but confirmed the important role 
of the iron salts in the photochemical reactions which lead to 
the destruction of the tin-weighted silk. Early in 1904, Colombo, 
in conjunction with Professor Gianoli, discovered the protective 
effect of 3% ammonium sulfocyanide on silk loaded with tin 
silico-phosphate. These results were later confirmed on the 
works scale, but the material was later superseded by thiourea 
when, the next year, Dr. Sisley proposed its use. Other sub- 
stances that have been proposed for the purpose are hydroxyla- 
mine and the salts of sulfonated hydroquinone, but the use of 
these latter materials has been limited to special cases. The 
special merits of thiourea are that its speed of decomposition is 
very low; neither it nor its decomposition products adversely 
affect the properties of the silk or the shade and fastness of the 
dyes used; it does not give rise to spots on contact with metal ; 
and it has never been found responsible even for mild attacks of 
dermatitis. 
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Rare In 


Gases 


By Dr. Floyd J. Metzger 





Nitrogen is not the only 
gas in the air which chem- 
ical industries have made 
industrial raw materials. 
this paper, delivered 
upon the occasion of the 
award of the Chemical 
Medal to Dr. 


Metzger, he tells graph- 


Industry 


ically the story of their 
technical development and 


commercial use. 


Vice President, Air Reduction Company 


R. W. F. HILLEBRAND once replied when 
asked what he meant by a “trace”, “It is that 
quantity which passes into the deep recesses of 


decimals.” There are problems of chemical 


remote 


research and development involving the production in 
large quantity of products or substances whose raw 
materials contain only such “traces” of the product 
sought. 

I have in mind such an outstanding achievement, as 
extraction of radium from radium-containing 
materials. The pitchblende with which Mme. Curie 
worked contained less than one part per million of 
radium, and she obtained only a fraction of a gram of 
radium per ton of ore treated. Another example is of 


the 


quite recent accomplishment, the extraction of bromine 
from sea water. Industry demanded such large quan- 
tities of bromine that the only logical raw material was 
sea water which contains sixty-seven parts per million. 
They have been able to corral these “parts per million” 
into tons per day. 

In work of this kind there appear to be two essential, 
if not imperative, requirements. First, the operation 
must be continuous in order that the processing of 
sufficient raw material may be accomplished. Second, 
research and development must be carried out on a 
comparatively large semi-works scale to obtain suffi- 
ciently accurate data which may later be translated into 
terms of full plant operation. Indeed in some cases, 
unless research operations are carried out on a semi- 
plant or even full-plant scale, results may be entirely 
negative. 

I should like to refer briefly to some developments of 
our own in recovering traces, particularly in the field of 
the rare gases of the atmosphere, and to make some 
mention of the way in which such a problem is 
approached. 

The following table gives the boiling points and 
quantities of the elements in the atmosphere. The 
quantities for the major constituents are quite accurate. 
The figures given for the minor constituents, however, 
must be taken as approximations only. It will be noted 
that the element hydrogen is questioned; this will be 
referred to later. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE 


COMPOSITION 

Boiling 

Point C° By Volume By Weight 
Nitrogen —195.814 78.03% 
Oxygen —182.963 20.99 
Argon ; —185.84 0.94 
Hydrogen —252.54 1 part in 10,000 (?) 
oo ae —246.3 1 part in 65,000 1 Ib. in 44 tons 
Helium —268.98 1 part in 200,000 1 lb. in 725 tons 
Krypton ..... —152.9 1 part in 1,000,000 1 Ib. in 173 tons 
Pe —107.1 1 part in 11,000,000 1 Ib. in 1,208 tons 


Oxygen and nitrogen were the first of these con- 
stituents to be sought, as such, for industrial uses, and 
large scale requirements for these products came about 
a third of a century ago. In the earlier stages, the 
processes employed for supplying the oxygen demand 
were of various kinds, some based on purely chemical 
methods, others on the electrolysis of water. At the 
present time the chemical methods have passed entirely 
out of the picture, and there are left two general 
processes, electrolytic and liquefaction, the latter process 
supplying nearly all the industrial oxygen. These lique- 
faction processes for the production of oxygen have 
been developed to a high degree of perfection and 
today the recognized standard of purity of the com- 
mercial gas in cylinders is 99.5 per cent., the balance 
being argon with a little nitrogen. 

The demand for nitrogen came for use in connection 
with the various processes of nitrogen fixation, which 
have now been firmly established. Nitrogen can readily 
be produced from the air by liquefaction and rectifica- 
tion at a purity of 99.8 per cent. to 99.9 per cent. 

About fifteen to twenty years ago inquiry began to be 
made for some of the rare atmospheric gases for use 
in industry, the requests coming largely from those 
engaged in the manufacture of electric lights, and 
research and development work for the production of 
these rare gases was undertaken. Cavendish in 1785 
was the first to suspect that the atmosphere contained 
gases other than phlogisticated air (nitrogen) and 
dephlogisticated air (oxygen). His published state- 
ment, “If there is any part of the phlogisticated air of 
our atmosphere which differs from the rest and cannot 
be reduced to nitrous acid, we may safely conclude that 
it is not more than 1/120th part of the whole” was a 
remarkably close estimate. Cavendish actually isolated 
a mixture of these rare gases. However, one hundred 
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years or more elapsed before Cavendish’s observation 
was clarified, and it remained for Sir William Ramsay, 
Lord Rayleigh, Travers, and others (1894-1898) to 
separate and identify the five rare gases. 

Much laboratory and scientific investigation of their 
properties followed. However, a further period of 
nearly twenty years elapsed before an appreciable appli- 
cation of them was discovered and a demand created 
for the production of one of them, namely, argon. At 
the time, no method had been perfected for its produc- 
tion on a scale commensurate with the probable uses. 

The boiling point of argon falls between nitrogen 
and oxygen, being approximately 10 degrees above the 
boiling point of nitrogen and less than 3 degrees below 
that of oxygen. Therefore, argon may be diverted 
from an intermediate point in the rectifier, where 
the oxygen vapor is richest in argon content (5 to 7 
per cent.) and contains but little nitrogen. This diverted 
vapor is further rectified in a separate column, but 
within the cycle as a whole, to a product containing 
about 65 per cent. argon, which is continuously with- 
drawn from the system as raw argon gas; the impurity 
is essentially oxygen with a small quantity of nitrogen. 
Further purification of raw argon is accomplished by 
chemical means. The oxygen impurity is removed first 
by burning with an exact proportion of hydrogen, and 
the nitrogen may be taken out, if desired, by combining 
with alkali metallic calcium 
temperatures. 


metals or at elevated 


Extraction Neon from the Air 


For the extraction of neon from the air, and simul- 
taneously therewith the helium, we have to look to the 
coldest part of the equipment: namely, the uppermost 
end. Both of these elements have boiling points which 
are extremely low and cannot be liquefied except under 
extraordinary conditions. It is obvious therefore that 
these will remain in the gaseous state throughout any 
air liquefaction system. By means of devices located 
in the coldest or uppermost part of the system, these 
gases may be continuously withdrawn as a_neon- 
helium mixture. The raw gases will contain approxi- 
mately 40 to 50 per cent. neon with 12 to 15 per cent. 
helium, the balance being nitrogen. Further separa- 
tion of this neon-helium mixture to produce each in a 
pure state is accomplished by a systematic absorption 
and revaporization from activated charcoal traps em- 
ploying liquid air or liquid nitrogen for cooling. Metal- 
lic calcium or alkali metals may also be used for the 
removal of minute traces of impurities if present, as in 
the case of argon. 

The recovery of krypton and xenon from the atmos- 
phere is perhaps an extreme example of the type of 
manufacturing problem which we have been discussing. 
Dr. Hillebrand’s “traces” is surely the term which may 
be applied to the quantity of krypton and xenon in 
the air. 

Even with 100 per cent. recovery, it becomes neces- 
sary to process 173 tons of air for the recovery of one 
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pound of krypton and 1,208 tons for one pound of 
xenon. The boiling point of each of these elements 
lies considerably above that of any of the other atmos- 
pheric constituents. They will therefore tend to ac- 
cumulate at the warm end of a liquefaction system, or, 
in other words, they will be looked for in the liquid 
oxygen fraction. By continually drawing off the liquid 
oxygen component and subjecting it to further rectitica- 
tion, we are able to segregate the krypton and xenon 
into a relatively small proportion of the total oxygen 
liquid produced. 


Separation of Krypton and Xenon 


This is withdrawn from the system as liquid and 
allowed to vaporize to a raw gas containing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. krypton and xenon, the balance being 
essentially oxygen. This raw gas is then subjected to 
further purification by selective absorption in activated 
carbon at low temperatures, the final result being the 
separation of krypton and xenon, each in pure form. 

During the early period of our operation of the 
krypton and xenon plant, we were puzzled by the fact 
that we were getting considerably more than 100 per 
cent. yields of these gases. Some time later this matter 
was cleared up by new and more accurate determinations 
which showed that the amount of krypton and xenon 
in the air was appreciably more than had been originally 
estimated. On the basis of this newer data, the per- 
formance of our present krypton-xenon equipment is 
such that we actually get a recovery of approximately 
75 per cent. of the air content of these gases. Our large 
scale operations, at least in this case, were more nearly 
quantitative than previous determinations carried out on 
a comparatively small scale. 

Applying all methods known for separation and puri- 
fication, we semed to be unable to produce 100 per cent. 
pure krypton and actually marketed this gas for a con- 
siderable period with the statement that it contained 
approximately 114 per cent. xenon. However, after 
much time spent on this problem, the matter was cleared 
up by the publication of some newer and more accurate 
data which confirmed our own results and showed that 
previous data as to the density of krypton was in error ; 
furthermore, that the gas which we had been marketing 
as 98.5 per cent. was, from the beginning, 100 per cent. 
pure. 

It might be said that the spectroscope should have 
revealed any impurity in these gases. This however is 
not the case. It is very difficult in some combinations 
of these gases to detect impurities readily even when 
they exist to a considerable extent. For example, one 
part of krypton in one million of oxygen can readily 
be detected by ocular examination, through a spectro- 
scope, of the gas under electrical discharge. However, 
1 per cent. of oxygen in krypton cannot be so detected. 
Again, one part of krypton in 3,000,000 helium can 
readily be detected when viewed through a spectroscope, 
whereas about one part helium in two parts argon is 
the limit of detection in this way. 
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There is still another interesting fact which arose in 
connection with our large-scale work on krypton and 
xenon; namely, that we have invariably found methane 
in the raw gas mixture containing krypton and xenon. 
We are not prepared to state conclusively at this time 
whether this methane has its origin as a normal con- 


stituent of the atmosphere or whether in some way it 
may arise by decomposition of the lubricant used in the 
air compressor. We hope at some later date to get 
definite information as to the origin of this gas. 

It might be well to call attention to hydrogen which 
is questioned in the above table. Hydrogen, on account 
of its extremely low boiling point, should and would be 
found in the raw gas obtained from our plants produc- 
ing neon and helium. It is only on rare occasions that 
we are able to detect the presence of hydrogen in these 
gases. Since we find it only occasionally, it is question- 
able whether it is a variable or constant constituent of 
the atmosphere. It can however be said that we have 
never observed its presence to the extent of more than 
about one part per million, instead of the very much 
higher figure generally assumed. 


Extraction of Helium from Natural Gas 


The extraction of the rare gas helium from natural 
gas is an activity which originated during the war in 
an endeavor to secure a non-inflammable gas for use 
in lighter-than-air craft. Since, in certain localities, 
large quantities of natural gas were available which 
contained from a fraction to about 1 per cent. of helium, 
these were the natural raw materials to be considered 
for the production of helium. These activities have 
been so frequently discussed that suffice it to say that 
millions of cubic feet of helium have been produced 
from these natural gases. 

All of these gases until comparatively recently have 
had a value only as museum specimens except perhaps 
in a few instances where they were being applied in 
very specific cases. Their complete chemical inertness 
of course precludes any use in that direction. However, 
their physical and particularly their electrical properties 
are quite unique and characteristic. 
application has been found. 


In this field useful 


Argon, to date, has found its greatest use in con- 
nection with incandescent filament lamps, replacing in 
whole or in part the nitrogen in the so-called gas filled 
lamps, just as nitrogen had replaced the vacuum lamps. 
By substituting argon for the nitrogen in these lamps, 
considerably greater efficiencies are obtained; tens of 
thousands of cubic feet per month are consumed for 
this purpose. There are other uses for argon, such as 
in the manufacture of rectifying tubes for delivering 
direct current from an alternating current source. It 
is also used admixed with other rare gases in the manu- 
facture of many of the well known luminous tubes. 

Neon is quite characteristic in its high electrical con- 
ductivity and light-emissive powers when an electrical 
current is discharged therethrough. For this reason it 
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finds its greatest application in lights of the gas-dis- 
charge type now so familiar in display signs. Its 
characteristic orange color can be and is varied or even 
completely changed by suitable admixtures of other 
rare gases. The color characteristics exhibited by such 
tubes can also be varied by the kind and intensity of 
current employed. Most tubes of this kind are oper- 
ated with high tension current (5,000 to 15,000 volts 
and 15 to 50 milliamps) and in lengths up to 50 or 
60 feet. Considerable standardization has taken place 
recently in order to meet standard transformer con- 
struction. The current consumption in all of these rare 
gas display signs is quite low as compared with an 
equivalent design constructed with filament lamps. 

Since luminous tubes of considerable length can be 
operated, the extent of the design that can be worked 
out is limited only by the skill and ingenuity of the 
glass-blower. Quite recently there have been devel- 
opments which make it possible to operate these gas 
filled lamps on the ordinary 110 volt lighting circuit. 
This will no doubt lead to more general application 
particularly as there has been considerable progress 
made towards their use for actual illuminating purposes. 
Another type of rare gas lamp is the cathode glow lamp 
in which the luminosity is a glow discharge on the sur- 
face of the cathode. This type of lamp operates on 
the ordinary 110 volt lighting circuit. 

Helium is used in the lighting field particularly for 
the production of yellow and ‘“‘white” lights. 
used as an admixture with other rare gases. 


It is also 
There are 
many other applications of the rare gases, such as in the 
production of lightning arresters, high tension testers, 
and detectors and luminous tubes for stroboscopes. 
Krypton and xenon find uses in some of the above men- 
tioned fields, it having been found that additions of very 
minute quantities of these gases will bring about a de- 
cided change in the electrical characteristics. 

According to some very recent authoritative informa- 
tion, it would seem that the rarest of all the rare gases, 
krypton and xenon, may find a field of their own and 
replace argon, the most plentiful, just as argon has 
replaced the more abundant nitrogen. 

G. Claude (Compt. Rend. Vol. 198 (1934) P. 1959) 
has recently announced his findings with respect to their 
usefulness as a substitute for argon in filament lamps. 
He finds that a 25 watt filament lamp containing krypton 
and xenon will operate at an efficiency one-third greater 
than the same lamp containing argon. The substitution 
of krypton and xenon for argon in these lamps would 
call for production of these rare gases on a scale hitherto 
unattempted. To produce the gases on such a scale 
would require the handling of some thousands of tons 
of air per day in a single operating unit. However, 
with the advance in the knowledge and skill that has 
taken place in air liquefaction processes over the past 
few years, it is entirely within the realm of reason to 
suppose that if a real demand is made for these 
extremely rare gases, technical skill will be able to 
meet it. 
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Safety in 


nloading Tank Cars 


PPsant Ol 


By A. C. White 


Technical Sales Division, Dow Chemical Co. 


i1E principal alkaline materials such as caustic 

soda and potash, soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, 

the modified sodas, ammonia and sodium silicate 
have nearly as widespread application in the manu- 
They 
form, in the aggregate, a substantial percentage of 
tank car loadings. 


facturing and chemical industries as the acids. 


Alkaline materials do not appreciably attack iron or 
steel equipment, and unless an “iron free’ product 
such, for example, as caustic soda for the viscose 
industry is desired, they can safely be shipped in ordi- 
nary steel tank cars. By using nickel lined cars with 
nickel heater coils, alkaline materials may be carried 
without fear of iron contamination. 

Comments on the unloading of caustic soda solutions 
will serve as examples of methods to be recommended 


as satisfactory. 


Caustic Soda Solutions 

Caustic soda is generally shipped as a water solution 
containing from 50 to 70 per cent. NaOH. Solutions 
of this strength deposit crystals of sodium monohydrate 
on cooling and in cold weather the entire tank contents 
may become a mushy solid. For unloading, it is essen- 
tial that caustic liquors be thoroughly in solution, and 
for this reason all cars used for the transportation of 
this product should be equipped with steam coils. 

After arrival the car should be carefully inspected by 
removing the dome cover and feeling the sides and 
bottom of the car with a long rod for the presence of 
crystalline deposits. If solids are found, the solution 
is heated by passing low pressure steam through the 
heating coils until the outside of the car feels warm to 
the hand at both ends. The temperature of this caustic 
liquor should be at least 75° F. 

When the caustic is thoroughly heated, the exposed 
discharge fitting on the bottom of the car should be 
warmed by attaching a steam hose by a wrapping of 
burlap bags. (Blow 
The bottom discharge connections are 
made as recommended above, the valves opened and the 
contents of the car are either pumped or allowed to drain 
to the proper storage tanks. 


torches or other flames should 


never be used). 
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The same general instructions given above for caustic 


tank cars should be followed in unloading caustic 
potash and sodium silicate. 

Strong alkalies produce disagreeable burns frequently 
difficult to heal and both leather and wool are rapidly 
attacked. Rubber gloves and boots should be provided 
for protection of workmen’s hands and feet and tightly 
fitting glasses or goggles should be worn at all times 
when caustic or other alkaline 


handling strongly 


solutions. A 5 per cent. citric acid solution should be 
applied to caustic burns and a 1 per cent. solution avail- 
able as an eye wash. 

Liquid ammonia is shipped in high pressure heavy 
welded steel tank cars class I.C.C.-105-A-300, the last 
number of this indicating that the car has been tested 
to withstand a 300+ inch. 


Tanks of this class are equipped with a vapor proof 


pressure of per square 
dome or manway, under the cover of which are located 
four unloading valves, a safety valve, a gauge pipe and 
a sampling line. 

Cars containing liquid ammonia are always loaded 
under pressure and generally leave the manufacturer's 
plant with a pressure of approximately 70 to 80 Ibs. 
per square inch. Therefore, in unloading, it is only 
necessary to make suitable connections to the eduction 
pipe valve outlets to permit the liquefied gas to flow 
to the storage tank or machine where it is to be stored 
or used. Connecting lines from the tank car should be 
made of high pressure steel tubing, fittings and valves, 
capable of withstanding 300# per square inch pressure 
and should contain an expansion loop to allow a certain 
amount of line flexibility. Gas masks provided with 
the correct type of canister should be provided for all 


operators in case of emergency. 


Chlorine 
Liquid chlorine, although differing materially from 
aimmonia, is shipped in the same type of tank car equip- 
ment (1.C.C.-Class 105)—heavy welded steel tanks 
covered with insulation and an outside metal protective 
sheet steel covering. The domes are the same as used 
for liquid ammonia cars and carry under a substantial 
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cover the two liquid chlorine valves and two for the 
discharge of gaseous chlorine. A 200% pressure gauge 
may be advantageously connected to one of the gas line 
outlets. Liquid chlorine is unloaded from tank cars by 
its own vapor pressure, simply by opening up the dome 
discharge valves after suitable line connections of extra 
heavy flexible copper tubing have been made. In 
extremely cold weather when the vapor pressure be- 
comes low, it is often necessary to warm the car by 
passing steam through coils provided for the purpose. 
These coils are next to the tank shell and under the 
insulation. Low pressure steam is introduced into one 
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end of the coil and the other left open so that no water 
may remain in the coils. When heating a car of liquid 
chlorine, the pressure gauge on the car should be care- 
fully watched and as soon as there is an indication of 
pressure building up on the car the steam should be 
turned off. Steam should not be left on car coils unless 
the operator is present at all times. 

Another method frequently employed in unloading 
liquid chlorine during cold weather consists in using 
air pressure instead of increasing the vapor pressure of 
the chlorine itself by the application of heat. The air 
used must be thoroughly dried by bubbling through con- 
centrated sulphuric acid or by being brought into inti- 
mate contact with solid calcium chloride. A compara- 
tively small air line leading to one of the vapor con- 
nections on the tank car dome will furnish all the air 
necessary. This method has the advantage over heat- 
ing the contents of the car in that it is much easier to 
control and such close supervision is not required. 

The usual pressure reducing valve, safety pop valve, 
pressure gauge and control valve should, of course, be 
located in the dried air supply line. 

Suitable gas masks should, as in the unloading of 
liquid ammonia be provided for each operator. 

Sulfur dioxide, propane, butane and ethane are 
shipped in the same type of cars and are unloaded in a 
similar manner, special fire precautions being taken, of 
course, where the loading is of a flammable nature. 
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For unloading propane either reciprocating or rotary 
pumps are recommended. Butane, by reason of its 
lower vapor pressure is perhaps best unloaded by the 
pressure of either air or natural or artificial gas. If 
steam is available it may be used on tank car coils 
external to the shell, with butane, to increase the vapor 
pressure and permit unloading in this manner. For 
handling any flammable solvents, all pump motors 
should be of the explosion proof type. 


Explosive and Flammable Loadings 


This very broad classification includes practically all 
the commercial solvents, with the exception of carbon 
tetrachloride which is neither explosive nor flammable. 

Many of these, such as gasoline, benzol, the naphthas, 
toluol, and xylene have been shipped in the ordinary 
steel tank cars for many years. They are generally 
unloaded through bottom discharge openings by either 
gravity flow or by pumping. Air is not commonly used 
to unload flammable materials, as mixtures of the vapors 
and air are often very explosive. Care should be taken 
to see that workmen do not inhale the fumes of the 
volatile loadings, as nearly all have toxic effects. 

In addition to the general safety methods outlined 
at the beginning of this paper, particular attention 
should be given to eliminate all fire hazards and possible 
sources of sparks which might ignite the vapors. 
Vented manhole covers or air vents should be covered 
with wet burlap while the car is being unloaded. Tools 
and wrenches should be handled carefully to avoid the 
possibility of sparks being produced. All cars carrying 
volatile solvents and compressed flammable gases should 
be thoroughly grounded. 

Carbon bisulfide is typical of many of the low boil- 
ing point solvents now transported by tank cars. Its 
vapors are not only very toxic, but when mixed with the 
right mixtures of air, extremely dangerous from an 
explosive hazard. It can be unloaded by the gravity or 
pumping methods previously mentioned or in cases 
where it is possible to do so without fear of rendering 
the product unfit for use, it is recommended that cars 
of this product be unloaded by the water displacement 
method. Essentially this consists in applying water at 
not over 30 lbs. pressure, to force the contents of the 
car through the eductor pipe into the storage tanks. 
A slight glass in the discharge line indicates to the 
operator when the solvent has been entirely discharged 
from the car. The water filled car is then drained to a 
sewer. Needless to say, this method is only applicable 
where the solvent to be unloaded is appreciably heavier 
than and not miscible with water. 

Needless to say, in permitted length and scope of 
this paper it was found to be impossible to give com- 
plete and minute details for the unloading of each and 
every product today shipped in tank car equipment, but 
the writer hopes that the general ideas set forth here 
may prove of interest to those having to do with this 
modern method of loading. 
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What is the Scope of a 


Chemieal Invention? 


By Charles W. Rivise 


Caesar and Rivise 


N a previous article (Scope of a Chemical Patent, 
CHEMICAL INDUsTRIES, October, 1934), the in- 
ventor was cautioned against rushing to the Patent 

Office with an incomplete invention or before he had 
had ample opportunity to ascertain the full signifi- 
cance of what he had invented. In the present article 
the author intends to discuss a few simple rules by 
means of which the inventor or assignee can ascertain 
the full significance of his invention, so that he can 
best cooperate with his patent attorney in securing 
a valid patent of the broadest possible scope. 

Fully to understand the significance of his invention 
and its scope, the inventor must view it in its true rela- 
tion to other existing devices of the same kind. An 
investigation of the patent and technical literature is 
always indispensable in this connection. Searches of 
the records of the Patent Office are usually made to 
determine the advisability of applying for a patent. 
Such investigations are termed preliminary searches and 
the patents uncovered give the inventor some idea of the 
scope of his contribution and enable him to more intel- 
ligently prepare and prosecute the application. The 
Patent Office has copies of most of the patents granted 
by the more industrial countries of the world and many 
technical publications, but preliminary searches are, as a 
general rule, restricted to domestic patents contained in 
the most pertinent Patent Office classes. 
that it is often less expensive to file an application than 
to make a thorough and exhaustive search. 


The reason is 


In many 
instances, cursory investigations do not reveal the closest 
and most pertinent prior art. Asa result, inventors are 
frequently disappointed by having their applications 
rejected, or their patents invalidated on references that 
should have been uncovered in the preliminary search. 
The logical time for making the prior art investiga- 
tion is not after the invention has been made, but before 
the actual research work on a given problem has been 
started. Such a search should also be made before 
acquiring an interest in an invention, whether patented 
or unpatented, and before deciding what course of 
action to take in a threatened infringement suit. 


* Copyright 1934 by Chas. W. Rivise. 
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A search before serious work is begun on a new devel- 
opment will enable the research worker to start where 
his predecessors had left off and may prevent him from 
wasting his energy in the duplication of previous effort. 
[t will furnish invaluable information as to the state 
of the art, show what mistakes to avoid and suggest 
improvement. It will also uncover subject matter that 
may be freely used; 1.e., disclosures of foreign and 
expired patents and of patents dedicated to the public, 
as well as the unclaimed subject matter of domestic 
patents. It will furthermore show what is protected 
by live patents and thus enable the research worker to 
avoid devices and processes that may lead to expensive 
infringement suits. Often it is possible to obtain such 
patents, especially if they are not being worked for a 
nominal sum and thus procure a ready-made entrance 
into the field. 
indicate the tendency for future development and may 
be utilized to guide research work so that it will be 
directed away from fields that are impeded by hostile 


In any event a thorough search serves to 


patents and into channels most likely to bring productive 
results. 

The investigation should not be limited to devices that 
have actually been on the market. For, until very 
recently, engineers were exceedingly slow in taking up 
new ideas for the improvement of their fields. Hence, 
many valuable ideas disclosed in patents and printed 
publications have been overlooked by inventors and 
engineers and have, therefore, had little or no effect on 
the arts. Frequently, one of these ideas is rediscovered 
and a search proves it to be old. The patent records in 
Washington constitute a veritable mine of valuable 
information and in a great many instances are the only 
source of information to these neglected inventions. In 
any event, the patent literature affords the most thor- 
ough and complete history of the technical arts. Usually 
patents contain the first published knowledge of a 
subject and are often years in advance of other technical 
literature. 

An investigation may well start with text books and 
technical articles covering the art in question. In this 
manner it is possible in a relatively short time to gain 
a comprehensive history of the development of the art, 
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which will not only disclose basic patents but will also 
indicate what foreign patented art offers the most 
likely field of investigation. References to text books 
and periodical literature may be obtained from such 
valuable reference works as Chemical Abstracts, Indus- 
trial Index, Engineering Index and West and Berolsz- 
heimer’s Bibliography of Bibliographies on Chenustry 
and Technology. A few industries are fortunate in 
being provided with comprehensive — bibliographies. 
Undoubtedly the best of these is West’s Bibliography of 
Papermaking sponsored by the Technical Association of 
The Pulp and Paper Industry. By the aid of one or 
more of these works the research worker may find the 
key to excellent patent reviews covering particular arts, 
of which too few have been published in English. 


Searching the Technical Literature 

The search through the technical literature may well 
be made by the research worker himself, as he is usually 
familiar with his own art and its nomenclature. The 
investigation of the patented art should be left to patent 
attorneys and competent searchers versed in the lan- 
guage of patents and the Patent Office system of 
classification. The file wrappers and contents of the 
most pertinent patents, 1.e., the official records of the 
Patent Office prosecution, should also be studied. 
Much valuable information as to the state of the art 
and the scope as well as probable validity of issued 
patents may be gained in this manner. 

The prior art search cannot be made to extend to 
pending patent applications, as they are preserved in 
the strictest secrecy. And, since many important appli- 
cations are kept pending for years, the most exhaustive 
and thorough search is necessarily incomplete. How- 
ever, since patents are as a general rule issued much 
more promptly abroad than in this country, it is often 
possible, by making a search of the recent foreign 
patented art, to gain some idea of the subject matter 
of pending applications. 

Assertions in technical literature, unless their truth 
be obvious, must not be accepted without verification. 
Especially is this so in the case of patent specifications. 
Inventors, in their anxiety to obtain patents of the 
greatest possible breadth or scope, are inclined to insert 
into the specifications of their applications statements 
having little or no foundation in fact as well as con- 
clusions based upon insufficient experimental data. 
Even the late wizard of Menlo Park was subject to this 
failing. Referring to one of his many patents, the 
Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit in General 
Electric Co. v. Nitro Tungsten Lamp Co., 1921 C. D. 
249; 282 O. G. 195; 266 Fed. Rep. 994, had this 
to say: 

“To us it seems fairly certain that both the com- 
mercial and the theoretic art had been put on the wrong 
road by Mr. Edison through the disclosure of his 
Patent No. 274,295, when in 1883, he proposed to fill a 
carbon-filament bulb with an ‘inert gas’, viz., nitrogen, 
at a pressure of about two-thirds of an atmosphere, and 
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stated, as one of the means of his hoped-for success 
that—the filament before carbonization may be reduced 
to a smaller cross-section than usual heretofore in order 
to produce reduction of radiating surface. This was 
unquestionably wrong... .” 


“Arm Chair” Inventors 


It must also be borne in mind that many patents are 
taken out by the so-called ‘“arm-chair” inventor. This 
type of individual makes it a practice to seek patent 
protection on every conceivable variation and application 
of newly developed devices and compositions on mere 
speculation, in order to preempt without delay or 
expense of experimentation something which he hopes 
may some day form the basis of a valuable patent. 
And, unfortunately, the Patent Office has neither the 
time nor the facilities to ascertain the truth or accuracy 
of the statements made in applications submitted for its 
consideration. As a consequence, many patents have 
been granted which are utterly impractical and teach 
little or nothing. 

Then again, the fact that a study of the prior art 
appears to indicate that a certain problem had been 
repeatedly investigated without particular success must 
not be taken as proof that the problem cannot be solved. 
Frequently a successful solution requires the discarding 
of preconceived notions and a departure from the beaten 
path. And, as is well known, workers in an art have a 
decided tendency to cling slavishly and tenaciously to 
prior art teachings. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
many problems are solved by outsiders and by those 
who do not have too detailed a knowledge of the art. 
They are, as a general rule, free of the traditions and 
inhibitions that hamper the thinking of men on the job. 
However, this is no reason for not making a full and 
detailed study of the prior art before undertaking the 
solution of a problem. Lack of information as to the 
state of the art, as has been pointed out, invariably leads 
to a waste of effort due to the duplication of previous 
work. 

In this connection, it is to be noted that it requires a 
considerable amount of good judgment and a fine sense 
of discrimination to sift from the chaff of prior art 
teachings the relatively few grains of worthwhile in- 
formation. Also that it requires a great deal of moral 
courage and enterprise to break away from a prior art 
method or device having but limited practical possibil- 
ities and resort to one based upon a principle previously 
considered impossible or preposterous. 

The first step in determining the scope of an invention 
is, as has already been pointed out, an exhaustive search 
of the prior art. With the results of such an investiga- 
tion before him, the inventor is in a position to view his 
invention in its broadest aspects and to ascertain the 
essential characteristics that distinguish his device or 
process from those disclosed in the prior art as well as 
to determine the underlying principle of his invention. 
To do this, he must, as far as is possible, in view of the 
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prior art, disregard the specific peculiarities or form of 
his device and look upon it not as the invention itself, 
but as merely one of the many possible forms in which 
his inventive concept may be embodied. The inventor 
should also endeavor to single out the element or group 
of elements to which can be ascribed the new or modi- 
fied result produced by the invention. These elements 
will hereafter be termed the primary factors of the 
invention, for they are the effective causes of the desired 
result. The remaining elements provide the operative 
environment for the essential elements or primary fac- 
tors and are, hence, termed secondary factors or dis- 
pensable elements. 


Elements to be Omitted 


In carrying out this process, the inventor must regard 
the elements of the device not as gears, levers, switches, 
resistances, etc., but as means to perform their func- 
tions. This will also enable him to determine which 
elements may be omitted, modified in form or replaced 
by some equivalent instrumentality. A simple expedi- 
ent is to set down the elements of the device in a single 
vertical column and mark down opposite each element 
its function. Some prefer to express the function in 
the form of a means clause, in which case one element 
or a group of elements which performs a unitary 
function, i.e., a subcombination, may be expressed as a 
A comparison of the list with the prior 
art references uncovered in the Patent Office search 
serves to indicate whether the essence of the invention 


single means. 


resides in one or more new elements or in a 
arrangement of several old elements. 


new 


The next step is to ascertain to what extent the 
arrangement or relationship of the elements may be 
varied without departing from the underlying principle 
governing their operation and what changes in the 
arrangement of the elements may be necessary in order 
to modify or replace one of the primary factors. This 
serves to establish the essential physical conditions 
under which the invention may be practiced. Finally, 
the inventor should take steps to determine how the 
invention may be applied in various fields. 

The analysis of the invention and the determination 
of its scope may require extensive engineering and 
research with the assistance of competent technicians 
and consulting experts. The assistance of consultants 
is preferable to that of workers in the art, for con- 
sultants are generally possessed of an independence of 
viewpoint which enables them to view an invention in 
its true perspective. The failure to properly analyze an 
invention has frequently resulted in a broad invalid 
patent or in a narrow patent that can be easily evaded 
by a competitor. Especially is this true of chemical 
inventions. 

The mechanism of determining the broadest aspects 
of a chemical invention does not differ essentially from 
that of any other invention, but it requires a thorough 
knowledge of chemical nomenclature and classification 
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as well as of chemical reactions. The procedure may 
well be illustrated by means of Patent No. 1,731,485. 
The patent discloses a method of producing a rubber 
composition by treating rubber with one of a number of 
compounds including sulphuric acid, sulphonic acid and 
sulphonyl chlorides. It is very unlikely that the inven- 
tors (Geer and Fisher) hit upon all the reagents at the 
same time. Probably they first found that a desirable 
composition was produced by treating rubber with sul- 
phuric acid. Sulphuric acid may be classed broadly as 
A few 
experiments were sufficient to indicate that the property 
of sulphuric acid which enabled it to react with the 
rubber in the desired manner was not characteristic of 


an acid and more specifically as a mineral acid. 


all acids or of mineral acids only. A less skilled chemist 
than the inventors would probably have concluded that 
the reaction was individual to sulphuric acid and _ filed 
the patent application under that theory. But the inven- 
tors knew the sulphuric acid can further be classified 
with compounds containing the SO, radical, for its 
structural formula is OH-SO,-OH. The 
therefore, tried out a reasonable number of compounds 
the 
R-SO,HX and it was, then, merely a matter of labora- 


inventors, 


that can be classified under general formula 
tory routine to determine that any compound falling 
under the general formula would serve provided R rep- 
resents an organic radical or a hydroxy group and X 


stands for chlorine or a hydroxy group. 





Dyeing Viscose Rayon 


For the production of colored rayon of the regenerated cel- 
lulose type a new method is discussed by the inventor, Henry 
Dosne, in La Revue Générale des Matiéres Colorantes, August, 
1934. 


details are given, but mention is made that use is made of certain 


Process, at present, is under exploitation in France. Few 
ether-salts, which are not coloring matters but which are capable 
of being transformed into dyestuffs by oxidation under acid 
conditions. 

These ether-salts possess the important property of being per- 
fectly soluble in water, and are stable to air, alkalies, and weakly 
acid conditions. .They are entirely unaffected by reducing agents 
Ifa 
solution of the ether-salt is incorporated with the viscose mass 


and by oxidizing agents in alkaline or neutral conditions. 


before spinning, the properties of neither the ether-salt nor the 
The addition can take 
place at any desired stage in the viscose process before actual 


viscose itself are in any way modified. 
spinning. Certain of the ether-salts have a marked affinity for 
cellulose which manifests itself immediately the regenerated cel- 
lulose is precipitated by acid in the spinning bath. The filament 
obtained after passage through the oxidizing acid bath is sub- 
mitted to the usual finishing operations. One of the oxidizing 
methods used comprises the incorporation in the viscose before 
spinning of an oxidizing agent inactive under alkaline conditions 
but active under acid conditions. By working in this way, the 
color is developed at the same time as the cellulose is regen- 
erated. The subsequent operations of desulphurizing and finish- 
ing can be carried out normally. Costs of the process are low; 
pale shades are obtainable with the smallest quantity of coloring 
matter, and even with heavy shades there is no wastage of dye- 
stuff. The only indication given as to the type of dyestuff used 
is the reference to the sulfuric ether salts of the leuco derivatives 
of the vat dyestuffs. The Chemical Trade Journal. 





Hiow Long 
Should We Work? 


By M. C. Rorty 


President, American Management Association 


ANUAL workers can work, readily and con- 
tinuously, at least one hour a day longer than 
mental workers, and with no greater strain 

or risk of injury to health. Working hours of more 
than forty-four per week are somewhat less effective 
per hour for manual work involving serious effort oi 
close concentration, than when the forty-four hour week 
applies. Below forty-four hours of work per week 
the increase in production per hour is not, however, so 
significant. A forced reduction in working hours often 
leads to a corresponding forced speeding up of pace 
and to the introduction of labor-saving devices, but this 
is a separate factor from the innate ability of the aver- 
age worker to maintain normal working speed for 
forty-four hours a week. 

The tendency in the past has been for workers 
unconsciously to choose about a 50-50 split between 
added leisure and added real wages. This has been 
evidenced by the steady downward trend during the past 
half century from a normal working week of sixty 
hours to one now of perhaps forty-four. The demand 
of labor unions for much shorter hours is so mixed 
with their belief that their members can bargain more 
effectively with such shorter standard working periods, 
and with their further belief that there-is not enough 
work to go around, that it is not wholly significant. 
The more responsible workers want a length of day 
which allows normal living and moderate leisure, but, 
with a fixed hourly rate of pay, will usually choose about 
a forty-four hour week, if that provides a reasonable 
margin over the cost of decent living. Improvident 
workers, will, however, choose shorter hours. 

The preceding impressions have been garnered in 
nearly forty years’ experience as worker and employer, 
which experience has ranged from a sixty-hour week 
with (personal) pick and shovel, through positions as 
foreman and upward to large scale executive work. 
The writer’s present estimate is that, with pay pro rata, 
or substantially pro rata, according to hours worked, 
the natural trend with increased efficiency of production 
will be somewhat more slowly than in the past toward a 
five-day week, with hours for manual workers ranging 
from a little under to a little over forty in different 
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localities, according to the size of the community and the 
travel time required to and from work. Brain workers 
will probably continue to work about one hour a day less. 

The problem of working hours in highly mechanized 
industry is often considered as a question apart from 
that of working hours for the population as a whole. 
It is, however, essentially unfair that we should have 
specially favored groups among the working population, 
with specially short hours obtained at the expense of 
higher prices for goods purchased by those who are not 
so favored. With due allowance for the varying con- 
ditions in different localities and occupations, the benefits 
from improvements in science and technique should be 
spread fairly throughout the whole population as a 
general reduction in working hours. Of course, it 
would be very pleasant for the machine operator to work 
six hours a day while the farm worker toiled for ten 
hours or more—but it would be socially much more 
desirable if each had the same proportionate reduction 
in working time. 

Studied from the preceding angle, it is, perhaps, a 
roughly sound conclusion that, with average productivity 
per man-hour increasing at the rate of about 2 per cent. 
per annum, working hours should decrease about 1 per 
cent. per annum, and weekly real wages should increase 
by an equal 1 per cent. This is sound economics, plus, 
perhaps, a reasonably exact estimate of the split between 
leisure and real weekly wages that the average worker 
would choose if he were able to make such choice in 
clean-cut form, without being confused and fogged by 
fallacious pleadings and arguments. 

Of course, if we could largely increase our per capita 
productivity overnight, the picture would be different, 
but, at any given time, only about 5 per cent. of the 
working population are engaged on operations which 
would lend themselves to radical savings through 
mechanization. In the course of years, the mechanical 
changes are extensive, but these changes seem normally 
to come by successive small steps, rather than in those 
wild leaps of which the technocrats dream. 

Today, however, we are confronted with a wholly 
forced and unnatural condition. Employers, faced with 
arbitrary wage increases and limitations of hours, are 
compelled, in self-protection, to expedite the processes 
of technological change far beyond the normal. The 
technocrats’ dream has become the nightmare of a new 
and very genuine, even if wholly artificial, technological 
unemployment. Testimony to this effect is widespread. 
The circle is a thoroughly vicious one. Shortened 
hours and increased hourly rates of pay result in a com- 
bination of higher prices, reduced demand, and forced 
increases in productive efficiency—and the process then 
repeats itself, with employers and employees equally 
helpless to control the situation. To determine the 
exact weight of the new burden which is thus being 
imposed on our struggling economy is impossible—but 
the seriousness of the situation cannot be disregarded. 
Technological changes which come in their natural 
course are national assets—but forced technological 
changes may become dangerous liabilities. 
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Sel 


MAN well known as an expert 

in the formulation of high 
quality lacquers recently remarked 
that he sincerely believed that 
the Sharples Process for Better 


Leveling 


lacquers is the most 
Important contribution to the 


lacquer industry since the intro- 


duction ot low viscosity cotton. 


We realize that this mav be a 
rather broad statement. We hope 


he is right. 


Anyway, we do know 
that the interest shown by the en- 


tire lacquer industry indicates the 


Importance ot a caretul study of 


this process by anvone contronted 
with coating problems . sa Oar 


Laboratory will gladly cooperate. 














CHEMICAL 


The Photographic Record 


Left, M. L. Bettcher, 
formerly General Super 
intendent, who has been 
appointed to the position 
of General Manager, of 
The Duriron Company, 
large manufacture r of 
equipment for the chemi- 
cal and process industries. 
Mr. Bettcher joined the 
company in 1920, start 
ing as a salesman wm the 
Chicago district. 





Showing one of the new 
semi-scale manufacturing 
laboratory buildings at the 
Niacet plant in Niagara 
Falls, as an example of 
a number of these devel- 
opment process buildings 
erected during the past 
year in the industry. 


{t the plant of The Carborundum Company, im 
Viagara Falls, can be seen the first electric brick 
furnace, made by Dr. Acheson for the manufacture 
of silicon carbide. 








Only one of 
original wooden 
buildings at 
Dow plant, mn 
Midland, Mich., 
which is still 
standing, Built 
to house the 
chlorine caustic 
plant, now the 





carpenter shop. 


A four-car Chassis-less semi- 
trailer, built almost entirely 
of Dowmetal. Trailer weighs 
only 4,400 pounds, and has a 
return load capacity of ¢ ight 
tons of bulk freight. W eight 
reduction of approximate ly D5 
per cent. has been made as 
compared to bodies built of 


approrimately io per ce nt. as 
compared to the old orthodoa 


wood and steel construction, 





other light alloys, and of 














NEWS REEL 


of Our Chemical Activities 


On the front line of sales all 
over the country are a group 
of chemical distributors and 
we have collected the photo 
graphs of some of these men 
whose names and signatures 
ave so well known throughout 
the industry. 





Above, C. P. Hall, 
C. P. Hall Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Left, 
Dwight R. Judson, 
Hlartford, Conn. 






Edwin CC. Eeclestone, Ecclestone Chemical 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 


John F. Wischhusen, Sales 
Manager, Harshaw Chemi 
cal Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


Right, Fred L. Brooke, 
( hicago, Ill. Below, Albert 
A. Harrison, President, 
Borden and Remington 
Company, main office, Fall 
Rive a. Mass. 





Above, Richard C. Hedke, Man 
ager, Chemical Sales De part 
ment, Katon-Clar] Company, 
Detroit, Mieh. Right, Harold J. 
Rolls, Rolls Chemical Company, 
Buffalo, Ne Below, Robert 
Mulligan, Manage rd. U. Stark 

weather Company, Providence, 


laa 























Tue birth of large industries took place 


in the Laboratory. Industry’s great forward surges were made 


possible by the patient labors of the Chemist. 


And Chemical 


Research will point the way to tomorrow’s industrial achieve- 


ments. 


New materials, new processes form the foundation for new and 


better products and make them available to greater numbers 


of people. 


In this inspiring work Swann Research plays an active part, 
constantly improving the purity, the uniformity, the depend- 
ability and adaptability of Swann Products—thereby enabling 


you to produce better—and very often more economically. 


Qur nearest office will gladly serve you. 


PARTIAL LIST OF SWANN 
PRODUCTS 

Phosphoric Acid 75% 
Phosphoric Acid 50% 

Mono Sodium Phosphate 

Di Sodium Phosphate 

Tri Sodium Phosphate 
Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Mono Ammonium Phosphate 
Di Ammonium Phosphate 
Mono Calcium Phosphate 

Di Caleium Phosphate 


Tri Caleitum Phosphate 
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CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Birmingham 


Division of THE SWANN CORPORATION 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
SAINT LOUIS 

















Chemical 
Consumption 


A digest of new products and 
processes in process industries 
for the user of chemicals. 





Oiticica — 
New Varnish Oil 


By Dr. H. A. Gardner 


One of the activities of the Scientific Section of the 
N. P. V. & L. Ass’n has been to search the world for raw 
materials that can be used in varnish making and other 
products of the industry. Last summer I went to Brazil 
and brought back trunk loads of specimens. 

The most interesting is a particular oil called oiticica oil. 
These trees grow profusely in this locality and produce in 
the fall, a fruit in the form of a nut, containing a very large 
percentage of oil. Some of the trees produce two tons of fruit, 
an extraordinary quantity. 

The fruit contains about 60% of this oil which is very similar 
to china wood oil, and it appears to have a very wonderful future 
in our own industry. 

At present the methods of crushing the oil in Brazil are rather 
crude. They use two types of mills. One is of the traction 
type; one of the pressing, and to date they are only pressing 
about two thousand tons a year, at the most, and there is very 
little use for the oil. 

Some has been shipped to Germany and some to England. 
The crude method of paint manufacture in Brazil has precluded 
its use there. Experiments with it have yielded poor results 
because of the fact that the crude or raw oil wrinkles very badly 
and forms a film. 

Because of the lack of industrial chemistry it has been impos- 
sible to find out how it can be used successfully and profitably. 
We have found, however, in the brief studies we have made, 
the simplest way to treat it. The oil is put in a kettle, with a 
resin, natural or synthetic, and cooking the oil overcomes all 
wrinkle phenomena. 

This oil is a varnish oil that can be used to take the place of 
china wood or be used with china wood oil in the production 
of quick drying oil. The amount available in South America will 
be very large. This year’s crop is probably the largest they 
have ever had. Production this year amounted to something 
like one hundred million barrels of oil without any difficulty. 





Address before convention of National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn., 
abstracted from Paint, Oil and Chemical Review. 
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The oil is bound to come into our industry in the very near 
future for the manufacturing of all types of varnishes, and 
while it may not take the place of china wood oil entirely, it 
can be used in place of it, and doubtless will be. 

The price of the oil is substantially lower than china wood oil. 
There is no duty on its entry into this country, and the main 
producers of it have a freedom from experiment taxes. In fact, 
they have a stipulation from the government that is good for at 
least fifteen years more to the effect that no taxes will be placed 
on the oil by the Brazilian Government. 

That is a remarkable concession in view of the fact that in 
3razil they place taxes on practically everything that comes in 
and goes out. It looks as though we have, in Brazil, at present, 
a tremendous quantity of oil that so far in experimental work 
has been found to do many of the things that china wood oil 
does. As to the percentage that will be used—it is probable that 
three or four parts of this oil to one part of china wood oil will 
give the best results. 

My idea was to go down there and get the seed and plant it 
in this country or another, but I thought that was very far- 
fetched because the tree grows slowly and takes about fifteen 
years to produce fruit. It grows, in Brazil, from fifty to one 
hundred vears, indicating the age to which it attains. Neverthe- 
less, I did bring back seed with me, and I have planted it in 
something like twelve different places, in Louisiana, in Florida, 
and in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

While we have started our experimental planting with that 
seed, we must look to Brazil to supply us with any quantity of 
the oil that we are going to need for at least twenty-five years 
to come. 

Since there is such a tremendous amount of this oil available 
there, and readily available at any time you want it, it would 
appear that it would not take very long to introduce it into the 
various formulae which you are using today in the manufacture 
of coatings. 

In passing I want to say that the work on tung oil is being 
carried on in Louisiana. A great stimulus has been given to 
it by the fact that the FERA has recently appropriated a sub- 
stantial sum of money to plant something like ten thousand acres 
of tung trees around the Gainesville district. 

There is also great activity on the part of the Home Loan 
Board in Louisiana, in the planting of trees, and they have 
apparently put up the money during the past year to build a 
china wood oil crushing plant right north of New Orleans, to 
take care of the crop of the farmers who have located in that 
district. 

They now propose to erect another crushing plant to take care 
of the crop in Mississippi. 

It looks very hopeful that the experimental work in tung oil 


producing in America will some day bear fruit. This year there 
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Chrome Ore Mines of the Mutual Chemical | Co. in® New Caledonia 


Chrome ore is the basic raw material from which all Chrome chemicals are made. 


The French island of New Caledonia in the South Seas contains the World's richest known deposit 
of Chrome Ore. 


The above pictured mine is owned and operated by the Mutual Chemical Co. and is the source 
of the Ore used at its plants in Baltimore and Jersey City for the manufacture of Bichromates and 


Chromic Acid. 


The control of this basic raw material gives Mutual a uniquely strong position and provides worth- 
while protection to all customers. 


Bichromate of Soda 


Chromic Acid 


Bichromate of Potash 


Oxalic Acid 





MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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will be only a few thousand gallons, probably a million pounds of 
fruit crushed, or at least a half million pounds of fruit, but that 
is only a drop in the bucket. We need at least 50,000 gallons, at 
least 12,000,000 pounds per year, to do any great amount of 
good, and that is away in the future. We will get it some day, 
but it means slow work, and we must be patient until it does 
come in. 


Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


U.S.P. 1,978,141 relates to a dry powder cement and water 
paint to be mixed with water before using. Ingredients com- 
prise a Portland cement, mineral filler, and a quantity of cal- 
cium hydroxide and aluminum sulfate, which when reacted 
together by the addition of water will produce not more than 
about 20% hydrous aluminum oxide, and not more than about 
3% calcium sulfate. Amounts used are based on quantity by 
weight of cement used, the calcium sulfate acting as a retarding 
agent for the setting of the cement. In the last step, a casein 
and formaldehyde, which will form with the casein a product 
high in water resistivity, are used; sufficient casein being em- 
ployed to absorb any excess lime present. 


Lecithin 

A new form of Lecithin, instantly and thoroughly miscible 
with water, oil, or mixtures of the two, is being commercially 
developed, and will be announced shortly. Increased economy, 
ease of application, and utility in many cases where the present 
oleaginous lecithins cannot be satisfactorily used are indicated 
for the new product. 


Patents—Coatings, Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers 


Preparation coating composition, to be applied to surfaces of 
materials, forming a transparent tilm; 
and the reaction product formed by 
anhydride. No. 1,978,406. — M. 
John R. Ditmars, New York, ¥ 

Process tor a oy powder ‘cement and water paint preparation. No. 
1,978,141. Wm. D. Moross, Chattanooga, Tenn., to American Cement 
Paint Co., shod Ga. 

Production of a wire enamel, consisting of a drying oil, a resin, and a 
solvent composed of a hydrogenated petroleum product, which is a hydro- 


fibrous 
being mixture containing gelatin 
heating glycerine and phthalic 
Boyce, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to 


genation fraction boiling from 200 to 600° F. No. 1,977,932. Wm. 
Howard W right, Schenectady, N. Y., to Schenectady Varnish Co., inc, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Process for material impervious to water, being a reaction product 
of cashew nut shell liquid, and an alkaline material, to completely react 


with the free acid and any glyceride thereof. No. 1,977,826. Mortimer T. 
Harvey, East Orange, N. J., to Harvel Corp., New Jersey. 
Manufacture res ins for lacquers, varnishes, etc.; comprising an oil 


modified polyhydric alcohol- polybasic acid resin and_phenol-aldehyde 


resole. No. 1,977,652. Norman Strafford and Eric Everard Walker, 
Blackley, Manchester, Englard, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. 


Method preparing plastic composition for the manufacture of conduits 
and other articles by extrusion; composition consisting of cement, clay 
or the like, and asbestos in dry form. No. 1, 977,158. Geo. S. Thurman 
and Karl T. Romie, Oakland, Cal., to Fireproof Wali Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Process preparing and applying a protective coating to a surface of a 
structure; coating being a drying oil mixed with powdered sulfur. No. 
1,976,807. Elmer R. Shaeffer, Crestwood, N. Y., to Philip Carey Mfg. 


Co., Ohio. 

Manufacture resin; consisting of reaction product of formaldehyde, a 
mixture of meta-para cresols and a coal-tar acid containing certain 
amount of xylenol. No. 1,976,572. Gerald H. Mains, Murrysville, Pa., 
to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preparation emulsion containing a heat-reactive phenolic resin; by 
reacting phenolic body and a methylene agent to form resinous product, 
running reaction product directly from reaction zone into water to 
form a suspension and simultaneously arrest the reaction. No. 1,976,433. 
se C. Cheetham, Milwaukee, Wis., to Bakelite Corp., New York, 

Process producing a — finish coating with a resin finish. No. 
1 ils 191. Frank — Root, East Orange, N. J., to Chadeloid Chemical 
Co., New York, N. 

Process for a solid” drier for coating materials. No. 1,976,182. Fried- 
rich Meidert, Frankfort-am-Main-Griesheim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort- 
am- Main, Germany, 

Process for strong, transparent, waterproof sheet material, comprising 
a thin gelatine base, a reticular fabric body incorporated in base, and a 
continuous coating of cellulose ester. No. 1,976,028. Edouard M. Kratz, 
Chicago, Ill., to Marsene Products Co., Gary, Ind. 

Process for transparent self- -sustaining sheet, comprising a gelatinous 
base having a waterproof coating of cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetate 
and tricresyl phosphate. No. 1,976,027. Edouard M. Kratz, Chicago, IIl., 
to Marsene Products Co., Gary, Ind. 

Process preparing a resinoid composition; 
o-cresol, with hexamethylenetetramine, and a plasticizing agent. No. 
1s 884, Geo. S. Weith, Caldwell, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., New York, 


Production oil paint resistant to yellowing; 
the class of white and light colored pigments, and sunflower seed oil. 
No. 1,975,783. Chester G. Gauerke, Wiksinstes, Del., to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


by reacting phenol, including 


comprising a pigment, of 
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Method making an insulated electrical coil; by extruding on an electrical 
conductor a definite thickness of flexible alkyd resin. No. 1,975,750. 
Moyer M. Safford, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, Ne Ys 

Process for simultaneously increasing the fastness to light of lithopone 
and reducing the ‘‘feeding.’”” No. 1,975,716. Joseph Guillissen, Brussels, 
Belgium, 

Method for improving white 
No. 1,975,339. Foord von Bichowsky, Glendale, Cal. 

Method production drying oil. No. 1,975,211. Alan C, 
Wilmington, Del., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation styrol varnish comprising a major portion of a meta sere 
and a minor portion of a softener, cumar resin, and a volatile solve 
No. 1,975,179. Omar H. Smith, West Englewood, N. J., to unasnash 
Chemical Co. Naugatuck, Conn. 

Process making chlorine-free synthetic resins, by 
acetate with the alkali metal salt of 


pigments containing titanium and iron 


Johnston, 


reacting vinyl chloro- 
an OH containing organic compound 
cf the class of alcohols, phenols, and carboxylic acids, and polymerizing. 
No. 1,975,087. Harry B. Dykstra and Walter E. Lawson, Wilmington, 
Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Textiles 


General Dyestuff releases include Celliton Discharge Violet B, 
a new dischargeable violet for acetate silk, also recommended 
for direct printing. Eunaphtol AS, for use in pasting up and 
dissolving the entire range of Naphtols. 
a single product, 


in the form of 
all the good qualities of the large 
number of auxiliaries recommended for this purpose. 
characteristics are: 
protective 


Jeing 
combines 
Featured 
excellent resistance to lime; very high 
colloid action and good wetting out properties. Pre- 
vents floating of material, and has a favorable influence on the 
fastness to rubbing of the Naphtol AS-L4G, repre- 
sents the latest addition to a series of yellow Naphtols, which in 


combination with suitable 


dyeings. 


bases or diazo salt produces clear 
shades from a greenish to a reddish character. Is of low sub- 
stantivity, readily soluble, and excellently suited for the padding 
method at a temperature of 120° F. These are the first Naphtol 
yellows which can be discharged to a white. 

Also in the General Dyestuff new offerings is Indanthren 
Yellow 7GK Powder Fine For Dyeing, of greenish yellow shade. 
Its good fastness 


spiration, 


to hot pressing, water spotting, and per- 
important for piece dyeing, especially as it 
is also suitable for application by the pigment-padding process. 
Vatting properties 


make it 


as well as solubility are good, and make 
of interest for machine dyeing. Fastusol Orange L3RA, valu- 
able for self shades as well as for combinations, either on rayon 
or cotton. Levels very well, does not stain acetate silk, and 
can be discharged to a good white with Rongalite C. Brilliant 
Indo Carbon CLB, considerably bluer in shades than the older 
Indocarbon CL Cone. or CLG Cone. brands. Can be used in 
machines for cotton and rayon in various stages of manufacture. 
Because it withstands acid cross dyeing, is particularly suitable 
for dyeing of warps for unions. 


Control Dye Affinity 

A new process for treating mercerized yarns to control dye 
affinity is announced by the Ewing-Thomas Corporation. Process, 
described as mechanochemical, controls the basic structure of the 
yarn and for the first time makes available to the knitting trades 
mercerized yarn with heightened or retarded affinity for dye. 
It is expected to prove of value in all fabrics fields wherever 
combination of fibres with mercerized cotton is used and proper 
union dye an important consideration. 


Determining Calcium Soap on Textile Fibers 

Dr. Bernard H. Gilmore, of Mellon Institute, recently con- 
cluded an investigation of the determination of calcium soap on 
textile fibers, and last month presented his report before the 
Northern New England Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. The gist of the report outlined 
a method, based upon the complete extraction of the total soap 
by the appropriate solvent, followed by the actual determination 
of the calcium content of the soap extract. Benzene and carbon 
tetrachloride were found to be equally efficacious for the ex- 
traction of calcium oleate; but these solvents were not efficient 
for calcium stearate. A mixture of benzene and absolute alcohol 
(advocated by Marcusson) was proved to be the most effective 
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solvent for the extraction of the calcium soaps of the saturated 
fatty acids, hence most suitable for general purposes. 


Patents—Textiles 


Process treatment natural and artificial fibres; by application of a 
composition including a mineral oil, a mineral oil sulfonate, an additional 
mane ifying and lubricating agent, including alkali metal and organic 
base soaps, and a solvent for the soaps. No. 1,979,188. Aleidus G. 
Bouhuys, Enka, N. C., to American Enka Corp., Enka, N 

Method for treating textiles of any description; dyeing materials, then 
treating with a neutral, water-soluble, hygroscopic molecular compound 
of a carbamide. No. 1,979,121. Water Rotta, Zwickau, Germany. 

Process for dyeing textiles by vatting methods; vats being maintained 
at temperatures not much above 10°C. No. 1,978,786. Geo. Holland 

llis, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 

Process sizing textiles and other materials containing an organic deriva- 
tive of cellulose. No. 1,978,785. Henry Dreyfus, London, and Wm. 
Alexander Dickie and Percy Frederick Combe Sowter, Spondon, near 
Derby, England, to Celanese Corp of America, Delaware. 

Process manufacture artificial silk; dissolving nitrocellulose, which 
contains 6% water, in pure methyl alcohol, with final addition of a lubri- 
cant. No, 1,978, 741, Jacques Delpech and Constantin Heinrich, Amiens, 
France. 

Process for desulfurizing rayon in package form; treating package with 
an ordinary alkaline desulfurizing solution, to which has been added a 
reagent, which keeps the iron compounds occurring in the package in a 
soluble state. No. 1,977,533. Gilbert I. Thurmond, West Asheville, 
N. C., to American Enka Corp., Enka, N 

Method spot dyeing masses of textile material. No. 1,977,338. Louis B. 
Hasbrouck, Elmira, N. Y., to Eclipse Textile Devices, inc., Elmira, N. Y. 

Process production at least partially delustered yarns containing organic 
esters of cellulose. No. 1,976,218. Camille Dreyfus, New York, Y,, 
and Wm. Whitehead, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware, 

Method treating textile fibres; by subjection to the action of a single 
bath including a solution of a colloidal aluminum silicate, albumin and 
salts of one or more rare earth metals, then heating to evaporate moisture 
and coagulate the albumin. No. 1,975,493. Wm. H. Alton, New York, 
N. Y., and Hilton Ira Jones, Wilmette, Ill., to R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Patents—Dyestufts 


Production acid ortho-hydroxy azo dyestuffs, capable of being chromed. 
No. 1,979,061. Karl Zahn and Heinrich Koch, Frankfort- <a a 
Hochst, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., .. New York, N. Y 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs, No. 1,979,055. Karl Schnitz- 
pahn and Wilhelm Koch, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Process producing complex chromium compounds of ortho-hydroxyazo 
dyestuffs; treating an azo dye, containing an alkoxy group in_ ortho 

position to the azo group, with a sulfate of chromium. No. 1,978,880. 
' Fritz Lange and Hans Krzikalla, Ludwigshafen- am-Rhine, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 1,978 783. Miles 
Wilmington, Del., to E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Process manufacture ns adily ‘soluble basic dyes; phosphoric acid salts 
of basic dyes. No. 1,978,755. Werner Muller, Cologne-am-Rhine, and 
sat Boger, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New 
Y ork Y ° 

od ao vat dyestuffs; oxidation products of mono and dipyridino 
quinone compounds. No. 1,978,540. Max Albert Kunz, Mannheim, and 
Gerd Kochendoerfer and Karl Koeberle, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N ‘ 

Process absorbing a vat dyestuff to the surface of a pale or colorless 
substratum to produce a pigment; boiling together the vat dye and sub- 
stratum in a benzenoid hydrocarbon. No. 1,978,197. Anthony James 
Hailwood, Wm, Johnson Smith Naunton, and Arnold Shepherdson, Man- 
chester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 

Process production naphthoquinone dyes and intermediates, No. 1,977,982. 


Augustinus Dahlen, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hans Theodor Bucherer, Munich, Germany. 

Production water-insoluble disazo dyestuffs; being yellowish-red to 
violet shades, practically insoluble in oils and rubber articles. No. 
1,977,936. Heinz Ejichwede. Frankfort-am- Main- Hochst, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, 


Production dyestuff paste; comprising a vat ‘dyestuff and the jelly-like, 
water-soluble reaction product obtainable by circulating ammonia gas over 
an alcoholic solution of dichlorhydrin at slightly elevated temperature, 
and treating product with caustic alkali. No. 1,977,272. Ivan Gubel- 
age + deeiaieaiend Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Process for vat dyestuff printing paste, comprising as assistant a water 
soluble reaction product of epichlorhydrin and a water soluble primary 
amine. No. 1,977,252. Otto Stallmann, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation printing paste; comprising a vat dyestuff and a water 
soluble compound, obtainable by reacting solelbechrdrin and pene. 
said compound being free of organic bound chlorine. No. 1,977,2 
Otto Stallmann, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de we rectal % 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs; 
pared on the fiber generally Turkey red shades of good fastness_proper- 
ties. No. 1,976,187. Wilhelm Neelmeier, Leverkusen, and Wilhelm 
Lamberz, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., 
Vew York, N. Y. 

Process manufacture azo dyes; being generally water-insoluble, blackish- 
green powders, yielding, when produced on the fibre, generally green 
shades of good fastness properties. No. 1,976,186. Wilhelm Neelmeier, 
Sebastian Gassner, and Wilhelm Meiser, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Ger- 
many, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Process manufacture water-insoluble azo dyestuffs which dye green to 


yielding, when pre- 


olive-green shades of good fastness properties. No. 1,976,185. Carl 
Josef Muller and Werner Kirst, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Method preparing polyazo dye. No. 1,976,044. Francis Hervey 
Smith, Woodstown, J., and Crayton Knox Black, Wilmington, Del., 
to FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Process preparation water- insoluble azo dye. No. 
Augustinus Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process preparing a water-insoluble azo 
Miles Augustinus Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


1,976,010. Miles 
du Pont de Nemours & 


dyestuff. No. 1,975,830. 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
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Process manufacture azo dye; coupling diazotized 1-naphthylamine-2- 
sulfonic acid with 1-5 aminonaphthol. No. 1,975,611. Mordecai Mendoza, 
West Didsbury, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, London, 
England. 

Process production azo dyes; coupling a diazotized amino compound 
of the benzene or naphthalene series with a di-alkoxy-aniline. No. 
1,975,609. Arthur Howard Knight, Ashton-on-Mersey, England, to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. 

Process manufacture azo dyestuffs; suitable for production on textile 
fibres, yielding colors of excellent fastness. No. 1,975,465. Wm. Edw. 
Kemmerich, Nyack, 

Process production azo " dyestuff; for dyeing vegetable and/or animal 
fibres and/or leather various shades of good fastness to light. No. 
1,975,411. Richard Stusser, _ Deutz, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, 

Process production azo Diaiilie: 
orange to red_ shades 
Wilhelm Neelmeier, 


dyeing animal fibres generally even 
of good fastness to washing. No. 1,975,402. 
Leverkusen-I. G.-Werk, Alfred Carl, Cologne-Rhine, 
and Hans Hertlein, Leverkusen-Wiesdorf, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, Inc., New York, : 

Production azo dyestuffs, obtained by combining molecular quantities, 
in mineral acid solution, of diazotized 2-4-dinitroaniline and alpha-naphthol 
sulfonic acids containing 1 to 3 sulfonic acid groups. No. 1,975,340. 
Henry Wenker, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Process making dyestuffs of the anthraquinone-amino-pyranthrone series, 
dyeing cotton in brown to khaki, olive-green and grey shades, No. 
1,975,258. Jos. Deinet, Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 

Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process producing a pyranthrone-halogen addition compound; by react- 
ing with a halogenating agent upon pyranthrone in the presence of a 
catalytic proportion of a mild, anhydrous reducing agent. o. 1,975,257. 
Jos. Deinet, Milwaukee, and David Katz, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. le 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Wilmington, Del. 

Process making halogenated pyranthrone, when dry an orange to scarlet 
powder, yielding upon reaction with alpha-amino-anthraquinone a_ vat 
dyestuff dyeing cotton on khaki to olive green shades. No. 1,975,256. 
Jos. Deinet, —— Wis., to E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del 

Process production indanthrones. No. 1,975,2 Oakley M. => 
Wilmington, Del., and Melvin A. Perkins, pi on Point, N. J., Oa 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Process preparation azo dyes. No. 1,975,233. Arthur Howard Knight, 


Ashton-on-Mersey, England, to Imperial’ Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. 
Process preparation azo dyes. No. 1,975,223. Samuel Coffey and 


Reginald Williams Everatt, Huddersfield, England, to Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd., London, England. 
Preparation azo dyes. No. 1,975,166. Mordecai Mendoza, West Dids- 


bury, and John Hannon, Gorton, England, to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, Engiand. 

Preparation azo dyes insoluble in alkaline solution. No. 1,975,160. 
Henry Jordan and Miles Augustinus Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Rubber 


Two types of materials, liquids and powders, are used for 
freeing vulcanized rubber from molds after the curing operation. 
The first class (ie. soaps and sugar dissolved in water) is 
generally used where discoloration of the finished goods is not 
objectionable, or when they are cleaned by washing after 
vulcanizing. The second (powders) is divided into two classes: 
pigmenting and non-pigmenting. The former are used where a 
slight pigmenting effect of the lubricating powder (i.e. talc and 
starch) is not objectionable. On light colored goods, where 
it is desired to maintain discoloration at a minimum, powdered 
lubricants, of the type that either will be absorbed or can be 
tumbled off after the goods are cured, are used. Examples of 
the latter type are either a good grade of whiting or pumice. 


Patents—Rubber 


Method dispersing sulfur chloride directly into a mass of crude solid 
rubber, heating mass until converted to a soft, sticky plastic. No. 
1,978,839. Harold Gray, Akron, O., to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, 


Process production rubber compositions of gutta percha or leather-like 

qualities. No. 1,978,813. Edw. Arthur Murphy, Erdington, Birming- 
ham, England, to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., England. 
; Process rubber preservation; 2:6 diphenyl-naphthalene-diamine being 
incorporated in rubber. No. 1,978,444. Ira Williams, Woodstown, and 
Wm. A. Douglass, Pennsgrove, N. J., and Arthur Morrill Neal, Wil- 
mington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process effecting dispersion of rubber in an aqueous paste of a hydro- 
philic colloid, subsequently effecting dispersion of a normally non-fluid 
bitumen in the rubber dispersion by its use in thick pasty form as dis- 
persing media for the bitumen. No. 1,978,022. Lester _— 


Leonia, N. J., to The Patent & Licensing Corp., New York, N. 
Method incorporating abrasive grains and sulfur with FP " plastic 
rubber; by wetting abrasive and sulfur particles with rubber latex, then 


milling wet particles into rubber body. No. 1,977,748. 
Webster, Worcester, Mass., to Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Preparation latex composition; comprising a blend of an aqueous rubber 
dispersion, of a latex nature, and a protective-colloid-stabilized aqueous 
dispersion of a powdered- rubber- compounding agent, of zinc oxide charac- 
ter, carrying a mixture of ditolylamines and petroleum wax. _ 
1,977,211. Milton O. Schur, Berlin, N. H., to Brown Co., Berlin, N. 

Method preparing a spreadable and stable paste from a rubber’ bP 
sion or latex; by intermixing a basic salt of one of the three trivalent 
aT the rubber dispersion. No. 1,976,394. John Helfrich, West- 
ield, N. J. 

Process recovering rubber from goods having cellulosic materials closely 
and intimately associated with the rubber portions. No. 1,976,327. 
Fayette Dudley Chittenden, Nutley, N. J., to Rubber Regenerating Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Duane E. 
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Process vulcanizing rubber, by heating rubber and sulfur in the pres- 
ence of an anti-oxidant comprising a reaction product of an amino substi- 
tuted triphenyl-methane and an aromatic hydrocarbon. No. 1,975,980. 
Arthur W. Sloan, Akron, Ohio, to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

Method rubber preservation; treating rubber with anti-oxidant consist- 
ing of a preponderant proportion of a diarylamine, which is activated_by 
admixture with a minor proportion of a diaryl p-phenylene diamine. No. 


1,975,734. Waldo L. Semon, Silver Lake Village, Ohio, to B. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
Metals and Alloys 
Zinc oxide in colloidal form is used in “keenolise” lubricants 


for producing a hard metallic film on bearing working surfaces, 
to prevent pitting and corrosion, to lubricate and protect bright 
parts against corrosion by water and under atmospheric con- 
ditions; to reduce wear to a minimum, and to hold the sur- 
faces under high loads. Its presence renders a lubricant anodic 
to steel, and creates an electrolytic couple which forms an 
adherent film on the contacting surface. The zinc plates out, 
producing a hard corrosion-resisting surface. As reported 
The Abrasive Industry, November, 1934, the film is claimed not 
to build up beyond an ultra-microscopical thickness. 


Patents—Metals, Alloys, Ores 
Method treating a copper electrolyte, 

Edgar C. Pitzer, 

New York, Y. 
Mz wiataainns steel alloy containing carbon and chromium, 

brittleness caused by a phosphorus content, balance of alloy being iron. 

No. 1,979,015. Ernst Hermann Schulz, Dortmund, Germany, to Vereinigte 

Stahlwerke Aktiengesellschaft, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

*rocess for arc welding flux hi iving composition of hydrated alumina 
silicate which forms a viscous solution with water; an alkali hydroxide; 
sodium carbonate; titanium dioxide; feldspar; and water. No. 1,978,318. 
ba Miller, Schenectady, N. Y., to General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


using titanium. No. 


1,979,229. 
Balto., Md., to American Smelting & 


Refining Co., 


for reducing 


Method carbonizing ferrous metal; treating surface with nickel nitrate, 
and exposing treated surface to a carbonizing medium at carbonizing 
temperature. No. 1,978,180. Paul G. Weiller, Bloomfield, N. J., to 
Swedish Iron & Steel Corp., New York, b= 

Method recovering a lead compound from a lead-bearing ore material. 
No. 1,977,648. Royal L. Sessions, Denver, Colo., to Hughes-Mitchell 
Processes, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

Method and composition for etching and dampening planographic 
metal printing plz ites; composition consisting in aqueous solution an acid 
phosphate, ammonium nitrate, and nickel nitrate. No. 1,977,646. Geo. S. 
Rowell, Cleveland, Ohio, to Multigraph Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method and bath for anodic treatment of aluminum or its alloys; 
bath containing both hexavalent and trivalent chromium and a chromate. 
No. 1,977,622. Robt. W. Buzzard, Kensington, Md. 

Method treating metals, lubricant comprising lead containing tin and 
phosphorus. No. 1,977, 562. Herbert R. Treuting, Newark, N. J., to 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. 

Method forming an electron emissive surface on a metallic cathode; 
coating cathode with a mixture of alkaline-earth oxide and sugar; then 
heating cathode in presence of oxygen to oxidize sugar in coating. No. 
1,977,318. Jack McCullough, San Bruno, Cal., to Heintz & Kaufman, 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal. 


Case-hardening process. No. 1,977,280. Augustus B. ere, Beech- 
hurst, L. 1... N. to Electro Metallurgical Co., New York, N. 

Process for conditioning ore. No. 1,977, 262. Emmett Sactine and 
Arthur K. Knickerbocker, St. Paul, and Richard O. Hocking, Nashwauk, 
a _— D. Butler, administrator of said Arthur K. Knickerbocker, 
aeceased, 

Process sulphating titaniferous ores. No. 1,977,208. Byramji D. 


Saklatwalla and 
Marshall, 
York, 

Production corrosion-resisting iron alloy, 
action of acid media, such as _ sulfuric, 
manganese, silicon, phosphorus, sulfur, 
Mi aurice P aayre Fould, 


Holbert Earl Dunn, 


Crafton, Pa., and Albert E. 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to Southern 
¥. 


; Mineral Products Corp., New 
particularly 
containing 
copper, 
Paris, 


adapted to resist 
following: carbon, 
tungsten, and iron. No. 
France, to Societe Anonyme 
, Paris, France. 
Cie: ‘concentrating "deste “No "1.976.840. Sherman R. Doner, Philip 
H. Stevenson, and David M. Tiller, Denver, Colo. 

Process for copper alloy, having composition of silicon, tin, iron, balance 
mostly copper. No. 1,976,803. Wm. B. Price, Waterbury, Conn., to 
Scovil Mfg. Co., W: aterbury, Conn, 


Method treating a mixed sulfide ore containing iron and copper. No. 


1,976,735. Chas. R. Kuzell, Clarkdale, Ariz, 
Production alloy from a beryllium- aluminum ingot or equivalent piece. 
No. 1,976,375. Jos. Kent Smith, Detroit, Mich., to Beryllium Corp., 


New York, N. Y 
Process for air-hardening steel; 


an alloy of about 4.0% copper, 0.16% 
carbon, and 2.0% manganese, 


balance being nearly all iron, No. 


1,976,341. Herbert Harris, Milwaukee, Wis., to A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Method of removing from lead or lead alloys of antimony, bismuth, 


copper, any one or more of the metals in the group containing tin, seams, 
aluminum, silicon, selenium, tellurium, alkali metal, or alkz ali earth 
metals. No. 1,976, 333. Jos. C. Dittmer, St. Albans, N. Y., to National 
Lead Co., New York, N. 

Manufacture alloy consisting of nickel-cobalt metal, barium, and chro- 
mium; the nickel-cobalt metal being 90% or more of the alloy. No. 
1,976,295. Donald W. Randolph, Flint, Mich., to General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Process separation hafnium and zirconium; first step being addition 
of a soluble ferrocyanide to a solution of hafnium and zirconium salts to 
form a precipitate of hafnium and zirconium ferrocyanides. No. 1,976,293. 
Wilhelm Prandtl, Munich, Germany. 

Method hardening iron and steel, heating articles to red heat in an 
atmosphere containing CO, quenching in a bath of linseed oil in which 
colophony, resin acid potassium and nickel formate have been dissolved, 
reheating in red heat and quenching in water. No. 1,976,210. Hans 
Bardt, Berlin, Germany. 
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Process ore concentration; agitating a pulp of the ore with the reac- 
tion product of an acyl chloride and a metal organic monothio-carbonate 
to yield a floating concentrate, and separating the concentrate. No. 


1,976,203. Wm. Trotter, San Francisco, and Eltoft Wray Wilkinson, 
Berkeley, Cal., to Minerals Separation North American Corp., New 
York, ¥. 


Process for low specific gravity magnesium-base alloy, containing mag- 
nesium and zinc. No. 1,975,376. Georg Schichtel, Dobriach-on-Millstat- 
tersee, Austria, to American Magnesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process for low specific gravity magnesium-base alloy, containing mag- 
nesium and zinc, and subject to corrosion, being rendered more corro- 
sion-resistant by addition of at least one metal of the antimony and 
bismuth group. No. 1,975,375. Georg Schichtel, Dobriach on Mill- 
stattersee, Austria, to Americ: in Magnesium Metals Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Process forming chromium iron alloys. No. 1,975,338. Jos. J. Vetter, 
Hackensack, N. J., to Natural Products Refining Co, Jersey City, N. J 

Process making ferrous alloys. No. 1,975,310. Gregory J. Comstock, 
Edgewood, Pa., to Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

Production black chromium coatings by electroly sis in a chromium elec- 
trolytic bath, using a current density of from 10 to 20 times higher values 


than formerly. No. 1,975,239. Alfred Engelenk Rudolstadt in Thur- 
ingen, and Johannes Fischer and Heinz Endrass, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 
Germany, to Siemens & Halske, Aktiengesellschaft, Siemensstadt, near 
Berlin, Germany. : 
Production copper base alloy for bearing brasses directly adjacent to 
the axle journal in axle bearings of rail vehicles. No. 1,975,216. Jos. 


Wecker, Aachen, Germany. m . 

Production magnesium base alloy, containing tin, cobalt, and magne- 
sium. No. 1,975,120. Roy E. Paine, Cleveland, O., to Magnesium 
Dev elopment Corp., Delaware. 

Process heat treatment copper-beryllium alloys containing about 0.3 to 
12% by weight of beryllium with the remainder copper. No. 1,975,113. 
Georg Masing, Berlin, and Otto Dahl, Berlin- Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Process for beryllium alloy characterized by hardness, strength and 
resistance to corrosion, containing beryllium, phosphorus, and copper. 
No. 1,975,112. Georg Masing, Berlin, and Otto Dahl, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, Germany, to Metal & Thermit Corp., New York, ‘ 

Composition for treatment molten metals, consisting of. equ: al parts o 
an alkali metal chlorate, manganese dioxide, a boron compound, calcium 
fluoride, zinc, maneonest, hematite, dolomite, and a carbonaceous sub- 
stance. No. 1,975,084. Alfred H. Davies, deceased, late of New York, 
N. Y., to Edith Vail Davies, executrix, New York, N. Y. 


Plasties 


A new development is a sheet of laminated Bakelite and 
rubber, the materials being bound together alternately to combine 
the extreme resiliency of rubber with the strength, rigidity, 
electrical and solvent-resisting properties of Bakelite. Number 
and thickness of the layers may be varied to produce a section 
of any given thickness or characteristic. Possibilities for adap- 
tation are quickly visualized, particularly where quietness and 
strength are significant in vibration absorbing mountings for 


motors in electric refrigerators, washing machines, and fans. 


The Abrasive Industry, November, 1934. 
Detergent pellets, characterized by being coherent, easily 


water, and capably producing uniform detergent 
action, are patented under U.S.P. 1,975,946. 
from a mixture of a major part of crystallized sodium meta- 


and 


soluble in 
Product is formed 


silicate, a minor part of crystallized tri-sodium phosphate, 
enough water to render mixture plastic. 


Miscellaneous 


Process, given in U.S 
with a volatile liquid refrigerant into a freezing chamber main- 
tained at a pressure such that the refrigerant is completely 


S.P. 1,976,204, recommends spraying water 


volatilized, thereby converting all the water into snow. Snow 
is then collected from the freezing chamber, and compressed into 
blocks to expel refrigerant vapors. 


Transparent Wrapping Material 

A new material, made of a transparent self-sustaining sheet 
comprising a gelatinous base, having a water-proof coating of 
cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetate and tricresyl phosphate, is 
given in U.S.P. 1,976,027. 


Patents—Miscellaneous Petroleum 


Process absorbing ethylene in strong acids. No. 1,979,018. Adrianus 
Johannes van Peski, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Process producing liquid partial oxidation products from hydrocarbons. 
No. _ 8,621. — P, Burke, Elizabeth, N. J., to Doherty Research 
Co., New York, ¥: 
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Apparatus adapted for oil cracking process. No. Edw:n F. 
Nelson, Chicago, Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Process vapor phase cracking of high boiling hydrocarbons for produc- 
tion of lower boiling condensible products therefrom. No. 1,978,592. 
a Mekler, Chicago, Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 


1,978,593. 


Treatment hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,978,562. 
Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 

Process for separating a mixed emulsion; subjecting» 
repeated action of magnetism at different frequencies, 
adapted for one component of the mixture. No. 
H. M. Roberts, Long Beach, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Process for treating heavy residues. No. 1,978,361. Gustav A. 
Beiswenger, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., Bay- 
ways, f 
Process’ for breaking petroleum emulsion of the water-in-oil type; 
jecting emulsion to action of an oil-soluble demulsifying 
1,978,227. Claudius H. M. Roberts, San Marino, Cal., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Process converting hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,978,072. 
Port Arthur, Tex., to Texas Co., New York, N. Y. 

Process dewaxing oil; treating wax-oil mixtures by mixing methylene 
chloride with wax-oil mixture, chilling to a temperature below 0°F., and 
filtering precipitated wax from the mixture. No. 1,978,010. Paul John 
son Carlisle, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Process treating motor fuels containing sulfur bearing bodies and 
non-sulfur bearing, unsaturated hydrocarbons, in which a part of the 
sulfur bearing bodies are polymerized or dissolved while excessive poly- 
merization of the unsaturated hydrocarbons is prevented. No. 1,977,717. 
Wm. N. Davis, Oakland, and Wm. H. Hampton, Berkeley, Cal., to 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal., San Francisco, Cal. 

Process altering mercaptans in gasoline; by addition of elemental sulfur, 
passing resulting sulfur solution through a mass of brucite. No. 1,977,631. 
Emerson C. Higgins, Jr., West Los Angeles, Cal., and Franklin T. 
Gardner, Tulsa, Okla, 

Process for breaking a petroleum emulsion of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 1,977,146. Claudius H. M. Roberts, San Marino, Cal., to Tretolite 
Co., Webster Groves, Mo 

Process for breaking a _ petroleum —- of the 
No. 1,977,089. Claudius H. M. Roberts, 
Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 

Method stabilizing petroleum oil 


Harry P. Benner, Chicago, 
emulsion to 
each of which is 
1,978,509. Claudius 
to Petroleum Rectifying Co. of Cal., 


sub- 
agent. No. 
to Tretolite Co., 


Otto Behimer, 


water-in-oil type. 
San Marino, Cal., to Tretolite 


pressure distillate and recover'ng 


desired light components. No. 1,977,087. Paul M. Raigorodsky, Tulsa, 
Okla., to Petroleum Engineering, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 

Process propane dewaxing. No. 3977,055. Wm. J. McGill, Alton, 
Ill., ‘and Chester E. Adams, Hammond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago, Til. 

Process for breaking a petroleum emulsion of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 1,977,048. Melvin de Groote, St. 


Louis, Mo., and Claudius H. M. 
Roberts, San Marino, Cal., to Tretolite Co , Webster Groves, Mo. 

Process for conversion of organic sulfur compounds to hydrogen sul- 
fide; by contacting organic sulfur compounds with a ferrous sulfide 
catalyst at a reaction temperature. No. 1,976,806. Raphael Rosen, 
Cranford and Eugene Lieber, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., Bayways, 


Process for removal hydrocarbons from separate gas mixtures. No. 


1,976,802. Henry Janney Nichols, Jr., to Scotch Plains Township, Union 
County, and Paul E. Kuhl, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co., Bayways, N. J. 


Improved process for production of liquid oxidation products contain- 
ing a substantial amount of alcohol from an aliphatic hydrocarbon. No. 


1,976,790. Warren K. Lewis, Newton, and Per K. Frolich, Boston, 
Mass., to Standard Oil Development Co., Bayways, N. 

Preparation products containing pectin. No. 1,976, 741. Robt. C. 
Mithoff, Berkeley, Cal., 


to Standard Oil Co. of Cal., San Francisco, Cal. 
Thermal process for conversion of paraffin type normally gaseous mate- 
rials. No. 


1,976,717. Albert Ernst Dunstan, London, and Richard 
Vernon Wheeler, Sheffield, England, to Gasoline Products Co., Inc., 
Delaware. 


Process for breaking a petroleum emulsion of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 1,976,602. Melvin De Groote and Wilbur C. Adams, St. Louis, and 
Bernhard Keiser, Webster Groves, Mo., to Tretolite Co., Webster Groves, 

fo. 

Method treating gas composed of hydrocarbons of the methane series. 
io. 1,976,591. Cary R. Wagner, Chicago, IIl., to Pure Oil Co., Chicago, 
Ill 


Process preparing a lubricating oil, 
tion, from a mineral oil containing naphthenic and paraffinic hydro- 
carbons. No. 1,976,544. Sterling H. Diggs and James M. Page, Jr., 
Casper, Wyo., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Method —— wax from oil. No. 1,976,535. 


highly resistant to sludge forma- 


Harold V. 


Atwell, 

Bayside, N. Y., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, III. 
Manufacture low boiling distillates from higher boiling hydrocarbon 
oils. No. 1,976,507. Almer McDuffie McAfee, Port Arthur, Tex., to 


Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Process and apparatus for converting normally gaseous hydrocarbons 

to normally liquid hydrocarbons. No. 1,976,469. Malcolm P. Youker, 

Bartlesville, Okla., to Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Combined stabilization and absorption process for hydrocarbons. No. 
1,976,212. Oswald C. Brewster, Kansas City, Mo., to Gasoline Products 
Co., Inc., Newark, 

Process for treating a " hydrocarbon oil; subjecting oil to action of air 
and introduced steam at a temperature between 350° and 800°F. but 
below the temperature of spontaneous combustion in the presence of an 
adsorbent clay. Ne. 1,976,177. Arthur Lazar, Associated, Cal., to 
Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Apparatus for refining hydrocarbons in the vapor phase. No. 1,976,000. 
Frank A. Apgar, Hammond, Ind., and Kenneth A. Beach, Chester, Pa., 
to Sinclair Refining Co., New York, ¥. 

Process refining hydrocarbon oil, contacting the oil with an acid while 
passing the oil in counterflow to the acid in a plurality of contacting 
stages. No. 1,975,987. Chas. Walcott Stratford, Kansas City, Mo., to 
Stratford Development Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 

Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. No 
1,975,839. Melvin De Groote, St. Louis. Bernhard Keiser, Webster 
Groves, and Arthur F. Wirtel, Richmond Heights, Mo., to Tretolite Co., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Process for motor fuel mixture. No. 1,975,755. Lester F. Hoyt, 
East Aurora, and Wm. Alvah Smith, Hamburg, N. Y., said Hoyt assignor 
to said Smith, 

Process manufacture lubricating grease; using mixture rubber latex 
with a metallic salt of a fatty acid. derived from vevetable oils or fats, 
and a hydrocarbon oil. No. 1,975,582. Edwin N. Klemgard, Martinez, 
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Cal., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Continuous process of blowing petroleum base materials. No. 1,975,563 


Sijybren Liymstra, University City, Mo., to Sheil Vevelopment Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. ; } 
Oil crack.ng process for production of gasoline and other ols from 


heavy hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,975,549. 

Ill., to Jenkins Feiroleum Process Co., 
Process and apparatus 

Carbon P. Dubbs, 
l 


Ulysses 
Chicago, Il, 
for treating hydrocarbon oils. No. 1,975,315. 
Wilmette, Ill., to Universal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 


S. Jenkins, Chicago, 


Process hydrolyzing acid 
mospheric pressures. No. 
and John T. Rutherford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


sludge at high temperatures and superat- 
1,975,131. Harry W. Thompson, R-chmond, 
Berkeley, Cal., to Standard Oil Co., of Cal., 


Chemical Specialties 


Process fer anti-freeze agent; 


refrigerating liquid composition of water 
and a lower mono-alkyl ether of glycerol. No. 1,977,545. Eberhard 
Elbel, Dusseldorf, Germany, to Henkel & Cie., Gesellschaft mit beschrank- 
ter Haftung, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

Process making an adhesive; preparing a dry salt of cellulose xantho- 
genic acid, redissolving salt to glue-spreading consistency in an aqueous 
solution containing a decomposition product ot the sodium salt of 
xanthogenic acid. No. 1,977,445. Irving Fink Laucks, Seattle, Wash., to 
I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash. ; 

Preparation insecticide for combating moths, etc., including a highly 
volatile, non-greasy petroleum base. No. 1,977,412. Ray E. Spokes, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to Edgar A. Murray Co., Detroit, Mich, 

Preparation adhesive composition, comprising a neutralized vegetable 
protein-bearing meal and cellulosic viscose containing an excess of alkali. 
No. 1,977,404. Russell G. Peterson, Tacoma, Wash., to Geo. H. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Method and apparatus for ar washing 
volatile solvents. No. 1,977,107. Abraham 

Method compounding che wing gum base; 
inhibiting agent soluble in resin but insoluble in rubber, 
done at a temperature at which ingredients are 
No. 1,977,059. Geo. A. Hatherell, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Production insecticide and fertilizer 
phonate arsenite. No. 1,976,905. Wm. : 

Production insecticidal composition; being an oil wax gel composed of 
refined mineral oil and a wax, having a melting point above 90° F., com- 
position being capable of breaking down read ly under friction to liberate 
the insecticidal oil. No. 1,976,780. Dudley H. Grant, Berkeley Heights, 
N. J., to Stanco, Inc., New York, ¥ 

Process manufacture chewing gum, 
carbon resin of petroleum origin (of 
a mixture of cane sugar and 
1,976,774. Carleton Ellis, 
Co., Bayways, N. J. 

Process manufacture molded detergent pellets; 


Osgor yd, 


fluids and 
Agronofsky, S 
mixing resin, 


recovering 
Joseph, Mo. 
rubber, and an 
mixing being 
plastic but not liquid. 
Burbank, Cal., to Frank A, Garbutt, 


compound; a_metal lignin  sul- 
Thordarson, New York, 


containing a hard, brittle hydro- 
an odorless and tasteless character) ; 
glucose, and a flavoring material. No. 
Montclair, N. J., to Standard Oil Developmen 


formed from mixture of 


crystallized sodium metasilicate, crystallized trisodium phosphate, and 
water No. 1,975,946. Harry K. Ihrig and Arthur S. Butterworth, 
Columbus, oO. 

*rocess making chewing gum; adding pulverized resinous material 


including coumarone resin and pulverized hard hydrogenated oil, to 
uncoagulated latex in such proportions as to form a paste. No. 1,975,447 
Franklin V. Canning, New York, N. Y., to Sweets 
New York, N. Y. 


Process for 


Laboratories, Inc., 
mothproofing media. No. 
Leverkusen, near Celogne, and 
to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 

Process for a non-tacky, flexible waterproofing and fire-retarding com- 
position; of chlorine ited diphenyl modifying waxes and a metallic 
No. 1,975,072. Chas. F. Booth, Anniston, Ala., 
Birmingham, ie 


1,975,408. 
Max Hardtmann, 
Germany. 


Wilhelm 


Schepss, 
Wiesdorf, 


Germany, 


soap. 


to Swann Research, Inc., 


Tanning, Leather 
Improved method of tanning and 
tanning solution. No. 1,978,545. Matthew M. 
to Tanning Process Co., Boston, Mass. 
Process treating skins and hides; subjecting them to preliminary treat- 
ment in a bath containing phosphoric acid, with subsequent treatment in 
an iron tanning bath. No. 1,977,973. Otto Rohm, Darmstadt, Germany. 
Process tanning hides and skins; subjecting them to treatment by basic 
chromium sulfate; using sodium bicarbonate in final tanning step. No. 
1,977,226. Kenneth E. Bell, Marblehead, and Milton C. McDonald, 
Salem, Mass., to *. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston, Mars. 
Process for unhairing bath containing sulfur in physical 
with a denilatory avent comprising an aliphatic amine. No. 
Norman D. Harvey, Jr., Providence, R. I., to 
Chemicals Corp., New York, N. Y 
Process for tanning hides, 
tion containing a_ retarding 
resulting from the aqucous 


dyeing skins, using a chromium 


Merritt, Middleton, Mass., 


‘combination 
1,976,881. 
Carbide & Carbon 


skins and pelts; by 


treatment with a solu- 
compound and a 


water-soluble compound 
interaction of equal mols of a urea com 
pound and an aldehyde. No. 1,975,616. Ralph E. Porter, Newark, N. J., 
to National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Method treating leatherboard to liberate natural color of the leather 


ro No. 1.975.556. Herman Wm. Richter, Bridgewater, Mass., to 
Geo, O. Jenkins Co., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Explosives 
Process pyrotechnic composition for producing orange smoke; lead 


peroxide 50 ports, potassium bichromate 35 
parts. No. 1,975,785. Geo. U. Graff, Washington, D. C. 
Process manufacture explos‘ve subst-n-e contain’ ne 
No. 1,975,682. Luis Emir d’Asteck Callerv, Madrid, 
Explosivos Industriales S. A., Madrid, Spin. 
Preparation percussion detonating composit'on; 
sesquisulfide, gum arabic, magnesium carbonate, 
sium chlorate, and iron sesquioxide. No. 
Salaise-sur-Sanne, France 
Process purificaton TNT: by treatment in 
aqueous solut’‘on of an alkaline sulfite ‘n 
water-soluble substance, in‘tial hvdroven ion concentration of aqueous 
solut'on beine above 7.0. No. 1,975,598 Geo. Parker Davies, Steven- 
ston, Scotland, to Tmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.,° London, Enzlan. 
Process cast explosive charve; be'ne fused mixture of trin‘trophenv- 
lethyIn tramine, with at least one compoun’ of the groun of tetrvl and 
pentaerythritol tetranitrate. No. 1.975.186. Philip G. Wriehtsman, 
Chester, Pa., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmineton, Del. 
Process for pyrotechnic compos ton to nroduce brown smoke: consist- 
ing of copper oxide. lead neroxide, and magnesium. No. 1,975,099. 
Geo. U. Graff, Washinceton, D. C. 


yirts, and magnesium 15 
I 

ammonium nitrate. 
Spain, to Nuevos 


consisting of phosphorus 
calcium carbonate, potas- 
1,975,679. Andre Blanc, 
molten state with an 
presence of a wealtly acidic 
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Paper, Pulp, and Cellulose 


Process uniformly nitrating cellulose and rapidly removing the mixed 
nitrating acid therefrom. No. 1,978,962. Milton O. Schur, Berlin, N. H., 
to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

Preparation composition for use in making stencil papers; being a 
mixture of a cellulose ester, a camphor-bearing oil, glycerine, and a pre- 
servative. No. 1,978,836. Leo M. Fink, Seattle, Ww ash., three-eighths to 
Ida T. Barnes, and one-eighth to Ralph W. Upton, ‘both of Seattle, 
Wash 

Process producing a nitrocellulose composition using nitrocellulose and 
an aliphatic monohydroxy alcohol. No. 1,978,071. Albert Foster York, 
Washington, D. C., to S. Sternau & Co., Inc., New York, N. 

Process producing a nitrocellulose composition, by colloiding highly 
nitrated nitrocellulose, normally insoluble in ether-acohol by methyl alcohol, 
with the aid of temperatures below 0°C. No. 1,978,070. Albert Foster 
York, Washington, D, C., to S. Sternau & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

Two stage process for manufacturing sulfite pulp, which comprises 
cooking cellulosic material in a digester with a sulfite liquor. No. 
1,977,879. Ernst Hochberger, Hawkesbury, Ont., Canada, to Canadian 
International Paper Co., Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Bonding material for adc lition to fiber water in paper making processes; 
comprising a finely ground intimate admixture of starch gum, sodium 
aluminate, and aluminum ve final mixture being a dry, pulverulent 
powder. No. 1,977,574. Geo. E. Corson, Clinton, Iowa, to Clinton Corn 
Syrup Refining Co., Clinton, A ll 

Process paper manufacture; treating pre-fabricated, dried paper con- 
taining viscose-derived, regenerated cellulose with — intially anhydrous 
glycerine containing dissolved chlorine. No. 1,977,221. Jas. A. Yates, 
Berlin, N. H, to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

Process removal solvent from a cellulose ester plastic, containing also 
a plasticizing agent. No. 1,976,873. Harry P. Bassett, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Manufacture paper with alkaline filler, including also coloring matter 
capable of deterioration by alkaline filler in the Rong of moisture at 
the temperature of paper machine driers. No. 1,976,745. Harold Robt. 
Rafton, Andover, Mass., to Raffold Process Corp., Massachusetts. 

Manufacture sized paper filled with alkaline filler; by mixing fibrous 
material, alkaline filler, size, and size precipitant, forming a web, and 
applying sizing affecting agent to web. No. 1,976,744. Harold Robt. 
Rafton, Andover, Mass., to Raffold Process Corp., Massachusetts. 

Manufacture paper containing alkaline filler. No. 1,976,743. Harold 
Robt. Rafton, Andover, Mass., to Raffold Process Corp., Massachusetts. 

Process production films and coatings of cellulosic material. No. 
1,976,539. Cyril Wilfred Bonniksen, Slough, England, to Protectoglass 
Ltd., London, England. 

Process manufacture mixed cellulose esters. No. 1,975,897. Max 
Hagedorn and Paul Moller, Dessau-in-Anhalt, Germany, to I. G., Frank- 
fort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process for recovery of pulp from printed paper. No. 1,975,771. Alex 
B. Davis and James F. Thompson, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Alfred T. 
Gardner, Appleton, Wis., to Lewis L. Alsted, Appleton, Wis. 

Continuous process of drying regenerated cellulose in web form. No. 
1,975,708. Ernst Bleibler, Winterthur, Switzerland, to Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp., Fredericksburg, Va. 

Process bleaching cellulose. No. 1,975,590. Fred. R. Seavey, Albert 
J. Phillips, and Fred. Olsen, Dover, N. J., to Cellulose Research Corp., 
Delaware. 

Process treating wood blocks in manufacture of pulp. No. 1,975,255. 
Lemuel B. Decker, Kenogami, Quebec, Canada. 

Process for digestion of vegetable ‘growths to secure cellulose fibre; 
subjecting growths to act‘on of nitric acid and carbon tetrachloride. No. 
1,975,161. Herman B. Kipper, Accord, Mass 

Method curing a cellulose derivative water-insoluble film, by subjecting 
film to an atmosphere of high relative humidity right after formation of 
the film and while it still contains a percentage of solvent. No. 1,975,132. 
Henry E. Van Derhoef, Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., 
Reche er, Ns Us 


Glass, Ceramics 


Method making porous ceramic body; formed of cordierite and clay, 
impregnated with a filler. No. 1,978, 691. Stuart M. Phelps, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Ceramic Products Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Method making ceramic material; by mixing ceramic substances with a 
colloidal suspension of paraffin in water, removing water to form a 
moldable composition. No. 1,977,698. Walter J. Scott, Brookfield, IIl., 
to Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Process manufacture safety glass; being two sheets of glass and an 
interposed layer of cellulose ester plastic bonded together with a mixture 
containing oxy-cellulose acetate. No. 1,976,758. Geo. B. Watkins and 
Fons D. Ryan, Toledo, O., to Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O. 

Process for laminated safety glass; two sheets of glass and an inter- 
posed laver of ethyl cellulose plastic bonded to the glass by ethyl oxy- 
cellulose. No. 1,976,750. Jos. D. Ryan and Geo. B. Watkins, Toledo, O., 
to L. ibbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, € 

*rocess for safetv glass; being two sheets of glass and an interposed 
laver of cellulose ester plastic bonded together with a mixture containing 
hvdrocellulose acetate. No. 1,976,749. Jos. D. Ryan, Toledo, O., to 
Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, O. 

Process for sheet of laminated gl: iss, including two sheets of glass and 
an interposed sheet of cellulose ester plastic bonded together to provide a 
composite structure. No, 1,976,748. Jos. D. Ryan . Wm, J. Arner, 
Toledo, O., to Libbey- Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 


Naval Stores 


Method separating anethol from pine oil; by subjecting pine oil to 
action of hvdriodic acid, distilling pine oil for the separation of hydro- 
carbons; finally effecting the separation of anethol from the residue. No. 
1,977,064. Irvin W. Humphrey, Wharton, N. J., to Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Water Treatment 


Method and apparatus for treating sewage. No. 1,975,109. Wm. C. 
Laughlin, Kew Gardens, and Abraham B. Asch, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Filtration Equipment Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Company Booklets 


C292. Bakelite Corp., 247 Park ave, N. Y. City. “Integrity of 
Finishes” emphasizes particularly these qualities and characteristics of 
Bakelite Synthetic Resins which impart integrity to a paint product— 
resistance to sunlight and weathering, moisture resistance, chemical resist- 
ance, elasticity and its retention, and toughness. Booklet attempts to 
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apply these factors of integrity to house paints, marine finishes, rail- 
way coatings, floor varnishes, furniture varnishes, anti-corrosive primers 
and finishing’ coats, and industrial baking finishes. It should be valuable 
to all persons interested in solving troublesome finishing and maintenance 
problems, 

C293. Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. The further 
on this series goes the more interesting it gets. November issue of 
Alcohol Talks deals with ‘“‘The Function of Enzymes.” This dept. will 
be —_ too pleased te see that you receive the booklet regularly each 
month, 

C294. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. An 
informative book of 76 pages which contains a great deal of data of 
interest to the textile industry issued by the organic chemicals dept. 
By way of explanation, it is stated that ‘‘ ‘Brilliant Avirol’ is the name 
used to designate the series of alcohol sulfates and other alcohol deriva- 
tives which are particularly suited for the softening and finishing of 
various materials, such as rayon, cotton, silk, wool, paper and leather.’ 
The properties of the several products are described and, in addition, 
sections of the book are devoted to the processing of cotton and linen, 
wool, silk and rayon. This is the booklet that the members of the textile 
industry have been impatiently waiting to arrive. It is, to our knowledge, 
the first time all of the known data on these interesting higher alcohols 
have been gathered together. Appearance of the booklet is decidedly an 
event to the textile industry. 

C295. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. Valuable 
technical information on zinc-mercury plating is available in a new and 
enlarged edition of the ‘“‘Operating Manual for Plating with Duozinc,” 
which has just been published by The R. & H. Chemicals Dept. of 
du Pont. Data given in the manual cover in general all phases of 
Duozine plating, including preparing the material for plating, making 
up the solution, operation, analyzing the solution, testing the deposit, 
and other details. Several new sections have been included in the new 
issue. Among the illustrations added are those showing the effect of 
mercury on the structure of zinc, and Duozine anode designs, Also, the 
manual appears in a new and improved form, and is substantially bound. 

296. Fritzsche Brothers, 78 Beekman st., N. Y. City. A new price 
list of enggecwe to all buyers of aromatic chemicals, essential oils, etc. 

C297. he Gardinol Corp., Wilmington, Del. A handy manual which 
reviews ee uses of alcohol sulfates in the textile industry. ‘*Gardinol,”’ 
it is explained, is a new type of chemical product which is helping the 
textile industry establish higher standards of quality and production. 
“It is overcoming the limitations of former processing agents which in 
turn limited the degree of perfection attainable in processing fibers and 
fabrics.’’ Booklet outlines the progress that has been made in the use 
of alcohol sulfates. It describes also the nature and properties of the 
several types of Gardinol and suggests specific applications. Sections of 
the booklet discuss the Gardinol series, the properties of the product, 
the treatment of cotton and linen in all stages of manufacture, and the 
processing of wool, silk and rayon. 

C2 General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Closure 
News for November tells both by description and picture the latest 
adaptations of Durez molded in closures. 

C299 Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 80 5th ave, N. Y. City. The 
Pica issue of the Givaudanian is filled with interesting items. For 
example: ‘‘There’s An Insecticide For Every Purpose,’’—by the use of 
an odorless base and a variety of special spray odors, even the most 
delicate products can be safely sprayed today; a description of Givaudan- 
Delawanna’s new “Corinys” new oriental bouquet. Pages also contain 
interesting news items. Chemical specialty manufacturers will find this 
monthly well worth the time it takes to read it through. 

C300. Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, 32 Cliff st., N. Y. City. Novem- 
ber-December catalog is ready for distribution. 

; pnd gaat Chemical Wks., St. Louis. November price list 
is available. 

C302. Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. A monthly price list is published 


and the company will be glad to place additional names on the regular 
mailing list 

cs The Neville Co., Pittsburgh. A complete treatise on Neville 
resins (Paracoumarone-indene) is contained in a brand new_ booklet. 
Details are of the wide variety of uses, types and grades of Neville 
resins, specifications, properties and characteristics are given. It is a 
real contribution to the literature. 

C304. New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front st., N. Y. City. ‘Zine 
Pigments” is a new booklet describing in great detail zinc oxide pig- 
ments, zinc sulfide pigments, metallic zine powder. 

C305. Nichols Copper Co., 40 Wall st., N. Y. City. “The Use of 
Copper Sulfate in the Control of Microscopic Organisms,” is? Frank E. 
Hale, Ph.D., director of laboratories, Dept. of Water Supply, N. Y. City. 
This treatise on the control of microscopic organisms which infest water 
supplies was first published in ’25. Since that time it has been called for 
by water works engineers, health officers, instructors in technical schools, 
operators of swimming pools and others in all parts of the world. The 
3rd_edition has been brought up-to-date. 

C306. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. 3rd st., Philadelphia. Latest 
P’s & Q’s reports on a wide variety of uses for silicates taken from 
patent literature of many countries. Even to those quite familiar with 
silicates it will prove a revelation. 

C307. Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 251 Front st., N. Y. City. We ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to the latest house organ ‘‘Witcombings.’’ The 
problem of turning out one that is distinctly different from any existing 
ones has been admirably solved by Carl Hazard, the editor. The attractive 
female on page 3, the new cocktail recipes on page 6, the more serious 
news scattered on every page all combine to fulfill completely ‘‘Wit- 
combings” purpose in life, explained editorially on page 2 in the following 
words, ‘‘Through it we hope to amuse, instruct and stimulate.” CHEMICAL 
Inpustries, through this dept., will be glad to arrange for its readers 
to receive “Witcombings” regularly. 
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JOHN AL 


Drawing by 
Norman Rockwell 


Business during 1934 has been 
vood with John A. Chew and he 

expects it to be better in 1935— 
conclusive proof that the idea he put 
into effect two years ago of rendering 
a distinetly personal service to buyers 
and sellers of chemicals was a sound 
one, 

Today he is privileged to serve many 
large companies and = his service ts 
still personal: his organization still 


small. Tle intends to keep it so. Kor a 














small set-up offers the advan- 
tage of quick action — oppor- 
tunities snapped up without delay 
—individual attention to a client’s 
special needs. 
If you need a representative to give 
you closer contact with buying and 
selling opportunities, trade surveys 
on market possibilities for new and 
standard chemicals. Mr. Chews life- 
long experience in the chemical field 


is available for vou too. 
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Eeonomies of 


Technologieal Progress 


N a contribution to the discussion on “The Need for a 

Technique of Economic Change” arranged by the Depart- 

ment of Industrial Co-operation of Section F (Economic 
Science and Statistics) at the Aberdeen meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. N. F. Hall examined the more specifically 
economic problems which arise as a consequence of technological 
improvements. Economics, like other sciences, he pointed out, 
has in the past made progress by adopting the well-tried method 
of limiting the number of variables in any problem under review. 
The necessity for the limitation of variables has resulted in the 
development of the idea of the ‘Stationary State’, which has 
been the most fruitful abstraction for purposes of economic 
analysis. As soon, however, as one or more of our hypothetical 
constants becomes a variable, the stimulus of a change in popu- 
lation or increasing technological knowledge alters our simple 
stationary State into a dynamic system. 

The technique of economic change is therefore the accurate 
interpretation of changes in relative prices under dynamic con- 
ditions. Among such changes are those associated with develop- 
ments in scientific knowledge, which make possible new methods 
of production and lead either to the output of entirely new goods 
or to the better fabrication of old ones, or to both things con- 
This technological change gives rise to 
economic disturbances, such as the problem of 
obsolescence or the territorial regrouping of industries. Limit- 
ing the subject, however, for the present purpose to the economic 
difficulties which arise in securing the orderly development of 
the new processes rather than in the decent burial of the old, 
we are confronted with a special case of the general problem 
of uncertainty. The economist has learned in the last decade 
to distinguish between those incidents in economic life which are 
called risks and those which he now defines as “uncertainties”. 
A risk such as that of shipwreck or fire is a recurrent circum- 
stance and consequently capable of quantitative measurement and 
actuarial treatment. Uncertainties, however, are unpredictable 
and incapable of quantitative measurement; they arise out of the 
freedom of the mind and the continual possibility of change in 
human tastes and human knowledge. They reflect in brief the 
difference between hypothetical stationary State of simpler eco- 
nomic theory and the real world. 


currently. sort of 
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The necessity for specialization introduces the element of “true” 
uncertainty and a specialized economy can only be, in a very 
limited sense, a competitive one. The greater the degree of 
specialization, the larger will be the zone of uncertainty, as the 
adjustment and re-adjustment will 


obstacles in the way of 


increase as specialization continues. Here then is the economic 
problem which is created by every forward step in scientific and 
in technological knowledge. The utilization of advancing knowl- 
edge in the service of society demands an ever-increasing special- 
ization both of the men and of the capital goods with which they 
co-operate. The more both plant and labor are specialized, the 
greater the difficulties of bringing about further changes, partic- 
ularly when these changes are on so large a scale that they 
require a more extensive re-distribution of both men and plant 
than can be secured by a wise direction of new entrants into 
industry or by far-seeing investment of new savings. The need 
for a technique of economic change arises because the benefit of 
further developments in scientific knowledge would be lost unless 
in the economic sphere the rigidity which specialization neces- 
sarily brings with it can be overcome. 

In the past, neglect of the price problems set up by uncertainty 
in connexion with the task of introducing new plant and new 
processes has been a cause of many difficulties. The inherent 
tendency in free as in “planned” economic systems to over- 
develop the new thing seems in large part to arise from a mis- 
understanding of the way in which these zones of uncertainty, 
arising out of technological change, influence the price system, so 
that the economic danger signals given by the price changes are 
either disregarded or entirely ignored. Confusion arises because 
changes in the prices of, and the economic return upon, new 
fixed plant—which are the result of changes in the element of 
uncertainty—are mistakenly considered to represent a permanent 
shift in the nature of the demand for the particular plant and its 
products. 

Nearly all proposals for monetary manipulation seem to be 
open to the fatal objection that they are built upon the assump- 
tion that there is little or no change in technological processes 
and that uncertainty is absent. The result is that they cannot be 
made to apply to “real” conditions. Proposals for arbitrary 
alterations in the supply of legal tender money will also fail to 
achieve the objectives of stabilizing the price level or of provid- 
ing a quantity of purchasing power “sufficient to carry off the 
whole potential product of modern industrial plant”, because this 
stream of purchasing power—however it might be injected into 
the system—has an influence upon the general price level and 
upon the volume of economic activities, which varies with the 
degree of uncertainty present. It is necessary rather to look 
to improvements in the methods employed in financing new 
processes as the first practical step in the development of a tech- 
nique of economic change. 
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Changes in uncertainty lead to extensive variations in capital 
values and in the prices of capital goods. The objective must 


be to isolate the economic effects of these price shifts to prevent 
them causing either over-investment in new processes or general 
Stock Exchange disturbances. Existing financial institutions 
in their own interest might agree that they would not themselves 
finance directly the development of any new process but would 
pool a limited quantity of their resources to form a special hold- 
ing company, which would itself finance the necessary number 
of unit companies to try out a new process or processes. The 
knowledge that such a pool existed should deter the private 
investor from walking into a field which is already undergoing 
professional development, and the Stock Exchange might be 
prevailed upon not to give facilities to competing new issues. 
Financial interests would lose some of their spectacular profits, 
but their business would become more stabilized and less subject 
to violent fluctuation than in the past. Once the method had 
been fairly tried and tested, there would soon be felt a need for 
closer co-operation between financial interests and technological 
research, as well as for a centralization of part of the economic 
intelligence services of finance. Nature (British), Oct. 13, p579. 


Heavy Chemicals 


Chemical Age digests report on the production of acetaldehyde 
by the process of the Consortium fiir Elektrochemische Indus- 
tries (oxidation of acetylene in the presence of mercuric oxide 
catalyst) as given in Chemiker-Zeitung by Dr. H. Thommen. 
A compressor sucks the acetylene (freed from phosphine and 
sulfuretted hydrogen) from a gasholder into the reaction 
chamber filled with 30% sulfuric acid and fitted with a stirrer. 
Simultaneously a suspension of mercuric oxide in water con- 
tinuously streams into the chamber. Temperature of the acid 
rises to 60 to 70° C. in the course of stirring and at this tem- 
perature a good yield of acetylene is formed and carried away 
with water vapor in the gaseous stream. Part of the acetalde- 
hyde is condensed in a cooler and a part is absorbed in a washing 
tower. From the aqueous solution pure acetaldehyde is isolated 
by distillation. Remaining gaseous mixture is returned to the 
reaction chamber where more acetaldehyde is absorbed and the 
cycle is repeated. 


A Lithopone with Increased “‘Fastness” 

A foreign process for simultaneously increasing the fastness 
to light of lithopone and reducing the “feeding,” is described in 
U. S. Patent No. 1,975,716 and consists in treating calcined 
lithopone with an amount of phosphoric acid insufficient to dis- 
solve oxide of zinc contained in the lithopone but sufficient to 
combine with the major portion of the oxide of zinc in the form 
of insoluble zinc phosphate in order to obtain a lithopone neutral 
to phenolphthalein, product thus obtained being thereupon filter- 
pressed and dried. 


Removing Impurities In Phosphate Rock 

Method of removing impurities in the process of converting 
phosphate rock into calcium nitrate and a solution containing 
free phosphoric acid, consists of crystallizing calcium nitrate by 
cooling the reaction product of phosphate rock and nitric acid 
of some 45-65%, separating the calcium nitrate crystals together 
with coarse undissolved impurities from the mother liquor and 
the fine impurities suspended therein, adding neutralizing sub- 
stances to the mother liquor and subjecting it to filtration to 
remove the impurities suspended therein. U.S. Patent 1,976,283. 


Reducing Toxic Effect of Carbon Monoxide 

K. Winzer points out in the Oct. 3 issue of Chemiker-Zeitung 
that elimination of carbon monoxide from illuminating gas with 
a view to reducing the toxic action is best by low temperature 
cooling. He rejects, for different reasons, such methods as 
absorption by cuprous chloride, combination with caustic potash 
with formation of sodium formate, and catalytic reduction to 
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methane. Biological method of carbon monoxide elimination 
is impracticable at present owing to the slowness of the reaction. 


High Molecular Alkyl Chlorides 

Dr. W. Schrauth, in the Oct. 31 issue of the Chemiker- 
Zeitung, reviews method of manufacture of high molecular 
alkyl chlorides on an industrial scale. They are produced 
from higher fatty alcohols by reaction with hydrochloric acid. 
For example; the mixture of alcohols obtained by catalytic 
reduction of coconut oil is convertible into a chloride with a 
chlorine content of 15.2%, a flash point of about 170° C., a freez- 
ing point of about —12°C. and a specific gravity of .086. In 
general, the higher alkyl chlorides are readily soluble in com- 
mon organic solvents, while they themselves exercise a power- 
ful solvent action upon fats, oils, waxes, bitumen, etc. They 
appear to be free from marked toxic effects. 


Epsom Salt Manufacture 

In the preparation of Epsom salts from a magnesium 
hydroxide sludge, the method of converting the hydroxide to 
the sulfate in solution comprises initially the forming of a 
pumpable suspension of a portion of the sludge, continuously 
circulating a stream of the suspension from a vessel through 
mixing means and back to the vessel, introducing sulfuric acid 
to the circulating stream continuously and in relatively small 
proportion to prevent excessively violent reaction therebetween, 
introducing additional relatively dry sludge to the solution in 
the vessel and continuing the circulation in the presence of 
acid to form without evaporation a substantially saturated 
Epsom salt solution (U. S. No. 1,977,560). 


Acetic From Acetaldehyde 

Recently patented process for manufacturing acetic (U. S. No. 
1,976,756) from acetaldehyde consists in passing a gas con- 
taining acetaldehyde and oxygen in contact with a catalyst solu- 
tion of cobalt acetate in acetic acid while the temperature is 
held at such a point as to oxidize the acetaldehyde to acetic, 
the acetic acid vapors being separated from the catalyst 
solution. 


Production of Guanidine Salts 

Guanidine salts can be produced with calcium cyanamid as a 
starting point. Mixed with ammonium nitrate the cyanamid is 
heated on a water bath for 2 hours, reaction mixture being then 
extracted with water and the guanidine separated from calcium 
nitrate by fractional crystallization. H. Gockel, Angew. Chem., 
"34, pags. 


Improvement In Diphenyl Process 
A patented improvement in the process of producing diphenyl 
consists in maintaining in the benzene a sulfur content in excess 


of 0.10% before the benzene enters the pyrolyzing zone (U. S. 
No. 1,978,069). 


Patents—Industrial Chemicals—Apparatus 

Method recovering SOeg used in refining mineral oils. No. 1,979,232. 
Ignaz Rosenberg, Berlin, Germany, to Edeleanu Gesellschaft m.b.H., 
Berlin, Germany. 

Method scrubbing gas to remove fume particles. No. 1,979,189. Dana 
W. Bowers, Phila., Pa. 

Catalyzer comprising a non-combustible catalyst carrier and a catalytic 
material, in divided form, attached thereto; by applying a silicon ester, 
then the divided catalytic material to the ester, while the ester is stil] 
tacky. No. 1,979,187. Wm. Thos. Robinson Bindley, London, England, 
to Robinson Bindley Processes, Ltd., Mitchom, England. 

Process treating N-benzyl-para-aminophenol, with sulfuric acid, and 
separating the N-benzyl-para-aminophenol sulfate. No. 1,979,154. Chester 
W. — Chicago, Ill., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Process manufacturing an alkali metal hydroxide. No. 1,979,151. 
Hermann Fricke and August Meier, Munich, Germany, to Alterum-Kredit- 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Process producing polynaphthyl ethers; heating together, in presence 
of sulfuric acid, a naphthol and a compound, selected from the aliphatic 
glycols and polyhydroxy aliphatic ether-alcohols group. No. 1,979,145. 
Milese A. Dahlen and Cryaton K. Black, Wilmington, Del., and Wm. L. 
Foohey, Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Process producing poly-naphthol ethers. No. 1,979,144. Miles <A. 
Dahlen and Crayton K. Black, Wilmington, Del., and Wm. L. Foohey, 
Pennsgrove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process manufacturing alkali metal carbonate ammonium chloride, alkali 
metal nitrate and hydrochloric acid. No. 1,979,137. Friedrich Bartling, 
Huglfing, Germany; Jenny Bartling, Huglfing, executrix of said Friedr'ch 
Bartling, deceased, to Alterum Kredit-Aktien-Gesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 
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Process manufacture of n-sulfoethyl compounds of arylamino-sulfonic 
acids. No. 1,979,033. Hans Grotowsky and Mia on Muhl, Crefeld- 
Uerdingen, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture sterile modeling clay; having incorporated in it a solid 
monohydric phenol. No. 1,97 9,016. Lee W. Sexton, Easton, Pa., to 
Binney & Smith Co., New York, Y 

Method reclaiming abrasive and refractory 
silicate bond with which they are bonded. No. 1,978,884. Dell Mack 
Ramsey, Hamburg, N. Y., to Exolon Co., Blasdell, N. Y. 

Manufacture refined gutta percha, bal: ita, and the like. No. 1,978,869. 
Willoughby Statham Smith, Benchans, Newton Poppleford, Henry Jos. 
Garnett, Lymne, Solefields, Sevenoaks, and John Norman Dean, Orping- 
ton, England. 

Process recovering volatile values from liquid and originally 7 hydro- 
carbon sources. No. 1,978,984. Russell Carter, Washington, D. 

Method preparing ag ar a material. No. a 
M. Barnett, Cleveland, to S. A. Corp., Cleveland, 

Process preparing an lial aa ‘perborate; pic tasty a dryness an 
aqueous solution containing borax and hydrogen peroxide. No. 1,978,953. 
Jas. McKeown, Woodbridge, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & i. 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for production of 4’, 


grains from the aluminum 


“Harold 


4 dihydroxy B, B, diphenyl propane; by 
reacting phenol, acetone, and an acid condensation agent in presence of 
an inert diluent. No. 1,978,949. Siegfried Kohn and Edw. Schub, Phila., 
Pa., to Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., Phila., Pa. 
_ Preparation care binding composition, including a vehicle having bind- 
ing properties, carrying a resin in suspension. No. 1,978,948. Geo. F. 
Kennedy, Wilmington, Del., and Jos. N. Borglin, Kenvil, N. J., to 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Catalytic process for production of ketones from gas mixtures, con- 
“ue as a major component, vapors of alcohols. No. 1,978,824. Lloyd 
C. Swallen, Terre Haute, Ind., to Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Process producing alumina poor in silica acid from alkaline earth 
aluminates by extracting the same with alkali carbonate solutions, and 
fixing the silicic acid with lime, a egg by the precipitation of alumina. 
No. 1,978,823. Josef Stohr, Waldshut, Germany. 


Manufacture leuco indigo by a continuous process; simultaneously 
passing, under pressure, hydrogen and an alkaline suspension of indigo 
through a pervious body of rigid character, body including a_ nickel 
catalyst containing alumina. No. 1,978,820. Kenneth Herbert Saunders, 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Westminster, England. 

Process for recovering alkali metal nitrates. No. 1,978,751. Paul 
Kubelka, Prague, Czechoslovakia, and Wilhelm Schneider, Karlsruhe, 

ermany, 


Method improving dispersion properties of lithopone to secure improved 
leveling in paint; by adding small amount of salicylic acid to calcined 
lithopone in finishing stage of manufacture. No. 1,978,727. Geo. 
Stutz and Adolf C. Elm, Palmerton, Pa., to New Jersey Zine Co., 
York, N. Y. 

Method producing a plasticizer; composition of an organic plastic sub- 
stance and an ester of benzoyl acrylic acid with a monohydriec alcohol. 
No. 1,978,710. Alphons O. Jaeger, Mt. _ Lebanon, Pa., to American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Method making sodium salts; mixing caustic soda and an aliphatic 
alcohol to form a liquid, adding anhydrous acetone, and separating pre- 
cipitated sodium salt from the liquid. No. 1,978,647. Edgar T. Olson, 
New York, N. Y., and Ralph H. Twining, Marquette, Mich., to Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Tron Co., Cleveland, O. 

Method softening boiler feed water; by adding successively alkaline 
reacting boiler water and alkali metal phosphate to the water under treat- 


New 


ment, while flowing rapidly through a closed and unheated pipe system. 
No. 1,978,629. Guido Hedrich, Budenheim, Germany, to Chemische 
Fabrik Budenheim Aktiengesellschaft, Mainz, Germany. 


Process whereby ethyl alcohol is transformed primarily into acetone by 
the action of essentially heavy metal oxide catalysts. No. 1,978,619. 
Grover Bloomfield, Elkhorn, Wis., and Lloyd C. Swallen and Francis M. 
Crawford, Terre Haute, Ind., to Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Production synthetic resin; being reaction product of alpha-terpinene, 
maleic anhydride, and abietic acid. No. 1,978.598. Ernest G. Peterson, 
Wilmington, Del., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method manufacturing hydrogen peroxide; first step being treatment 


barium peroxide with dilute mineral acid. No. 1,978,551. Mehlon J. 
Rentschler, Willoughby, O., one-half to Wm. R. Jeavons, Cleveland 
Heights, 


Process removing a metal from a mixture thereof, with one or more 
metals lower in the electro-motive force series; by treatine molten mix- 
ture or alloy with moistened barium peroxide. No. 1,978,537. Wm. R. 
Jeavons, Cleveland Heights, and Mahlon J. Rentschler, Willoughby, O. 

Process for basic alcohol. No. 1,978,539. Jos. Klarer, Fritz Mietzsch, 
and Hans Hahl, Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Process ‘preparing molded product. No. 1,978,533. Harold S. Holt, 
Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process repurifying carbon dioxide gas. No. 1,978,508. Gustave T. 
Reich, Phila., Pa. 

Process for preparation, separation, 
other solutions. No. 1,978,447. 
Paris, France. 

Method producing nitrites, in which gases containing oxides of nitrogen 
are absorbed in a suitable solution of suspension of the des‘red alkali 


and purification of salts, salt and 
Geza Austerweil and Chas. Jeanprost, 


base. No. 1,978,431. Wm. E. Kirst, Woodbury, N. J., and Fred. J. G. 
Thedieck, Richmond, Va., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Method of producing ketones. No. 1,978,404. Grover Bloomfield, 


Lloyd C. Swallen and Francis M. Crawford, 


Terre Haute, Ind., to Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind. 


Process of separating calcium and magnesium chlorides. No. 1,978,403. 
Edwin O. Barstow, Sheldon B. Heath, and Forest R. Minger, Midland, 
Mich., to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Production ethyl alcohol; directly combining ethylene with water vapor 
at elevated temperature in the presence of a catalyst of phosphoric acid 
and ferrous iron. No. 1,978,267. Walter Philip Joshua, London, Herbert 
Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, and John Blair Dymock, Cheam, England, 
to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Method producing ethyl alcohol; combining ethvlene with water vapor 
in the presence of a solid catalytic body. No. 1,978.266. Walter Philip 
Joshua, London, Herbert Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, and John Blair 
Dymock, Cheam, England, to Distillers Co., Ltd.. Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Method producing ethyl alcohol; combining ethylene with water vapor 
in the presence of a catalyst of phosphoric acid and a copper-containing 
substance. No. 1,978,269. Walter Philip Joshua, London, Herbert 
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Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, and John Blair Dymock, 
to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Method production ethyl alcohol. No. 1,978,270. Walter Philip Joshua, 
London, Herbert Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, and John Blair Dymock, 
Cheam, England, to Distillers Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Manufacture ethyl alcohol; directly combining ethylene with water 
vapor at elevated temperature in the presence of a catalyst compounded 
from phosphoric acid and cobaltous cobalt. No. 1,978,268. Walter Philip 
Joshua, London, Herbert Muggleton Stanley, Tadworth, and John Blair 
Dymock, Cheam, England, to Distillers Co., Ltd., Ed'nburgh, Scotland. 

Process making titanium dioxide; heating a dilute water solution con 
taining titanium sulfate and from 6 to 14% free sulfuric acid, 
precipitation of basic titanic sulfate. No. 1,978,228. Byramji D. Saklat 
walla and Holbert Earl Dunn, Crafton, Pa., and Albert FE. Marshall, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to Southern Mineral Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Process and catalyst for oxidizing ammonia; passing a mixture of 
ammonia and an oxygen, containing gas, in contact with a c: italyst of an 
alloy of platinum and a metal re. Bs from the combined 5th and 6th 
groups of the Periodic System. No. 1,978,198. Stanley L. Handforth, 
Woodbury, N. J., one-half to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co, Wilming 
ton, Del., and one-half to Baker & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J 

Process producing litharge containing enough lead ant moniate to make 
it hiehly efficient in “doctor solution’; material containing lead sulfate, 
metallic lead and antimony with sodium carbonate No. 1,9 77,993. 
Morris P. Kirk, Los Angeles, Cal., to Morris P. Kirk & Sons, Ine., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Process for recovery of hydrogen from gases containing hydrogen and 
hydrocarbons. No. 1,977,992. Ernst Hochschwender and Max Josenhaus, 
Leuna, Germany, to Standard-I. G. Co., Linden, N. J. 

Process recovery of pure fatty acids from the acid products of the 
destructive oxidation, with gaseous oxidizing agents, of difficulty volatile, 
non-aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 1,977,988. Hanz Franzen, Mannheim, 
and Guenther Kunze, Oppau, Germany. 

Production resinous condensation products, by heating aralkyl halides 
with aromatic compounds free from sulfonic groups. No. 1,977,979. Carl 
Winter and Nikolaus Roh, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process for removal of CO from gases used for synthesis of ammonia; 
contacting gases in presence of oxvgen with a catalyst of a manganite 
of a heavy metal. No. 1,977,978. Wilhelm Wenzel, Mannheim, Germany, 
to I. G, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Method for production er? amoph one records; 
tics and fillers. No. 1,977,940. Fritz Frank, 
Hanseatische Muhlenwerke Aktiengesellschaft, Hamburg, Germany, and 
Polyphonwerke Aktiengesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. 

Process for separating hydrogen chloride from a solution of the same 
in water by treatment of the solution with an absorbent of heated, con- 
centrated calcium chloride. No. 1,977,923 Huvo Specht, Mannheim, 
Germany, to Holzhydrolyse Aktiengesellschaft, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Production molded article containing an insert; molded from a phenol- 
formaldehyde composition, a covering of a phenol-fatty o'l reaction 
resinoid composition in contact with the insert. No. 1,977,876. Frazier 
Groff, Verona, N. J., to Bakelite Corp., New York, N. Y 

Process for making acetaldehyde, and a dehydrozen iting catalyst, con- 
sisting of reduced copper, with chromium in the form of oxide, supported 
on an inert carrier. No. 1,977,750. Chas. O. Young, deceased, late of 
Charleston, W. Va., by Marion K. Young, executrix, Charleston, W. Va., 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, N. Y 

Process for using spent sulfite liquor; precipitating from solution the 
ligneous and resinous constituents of the spent liquor; treat’ne precipitate 


Cheam, England, 


to cause 


by molding resinous plas 
Berlin, Germany, to firms 


to eliminate all free moisture, then molding same. No 1,977,728. Ralph 
V. E. Leach, Winchester, Mass. 

Process for synthesis of oxygenated organic compounds by the reduc 
tion of carbon monoxide, characterized by the use of a phosphate of a 
metal of Groups 1-2 of the Periodic System as catalyst. No. 1,977,718. 
Henry Dreyfus, London, England 

Process producing water gas. No. 1,977,684. Chas. E. Lucke, New 


York, N. Y., to Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Transfer process and transfer marking composition; 
taining a phenol-formaldehyde condensation resin 
densed in the presence of an additional resin. No. 
Stanley Lawrence, New York, N. Y., 

Process production white, fluffy, inodorous, 
insoluble acetic acid ester of Musa cellulose, having greater strength in 
the deposited condition after having once been placed in solution than 
similarly prepared wood cellulose and/or acetate| cotton cel'ulose deposited 
from a solvent. No. 1,977.664. Edw. Chauncey Worden, Ist, Millburn, 
N. J., to Hanson & ‘Orth, New York, N. 

Process separation of ethylene from its homolocues; 
ing washing a gas mixture containing substantial 
and higher gaseous olefines with an ammoniéacal 
No. 1,977,659. Harold Garfit Watts, Norton-on-Tees, 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, Enoland. 

Process for catalytic hydration of olefines; whereby a stront‘um phos- 
phate catalyst is used. No. 1,977.635. Geo. Frederick Horsley, Norton- 
on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England 

Production alcohols from olefines; process comprises reacting an olefine 
and water in presence of a boron phosphate catalyst. No. 1.977,634. Geo. 
Frederick Horsley, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., London, England. 

Process preparing alcohols; by reacting an olefine and water in the 
presence of a hydrating catalyst taken from the phosphates, beryllium, 
cadmium or zinc group. No. 1,977,633. Geo. Frederick Horsley, Norton 
on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, Eneland. 

Process production ethyl alcohol by the catalytic hydration of ethylene. 
No. 1,977,632. Geo. Frederick Horsley, Norton-on-Tees, England, to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England ; 

Process production diphenylolpropane; reacting phenol and acetone in 
presence of sulfuric acid having a streneth of 65-75% by weight. No. 
1,977,627. Richard Greenhalgh, Blackley, M: anchener, England, to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London, England. ; 

Method producing zinc sulfide pigments; combining a zinc compound 
with a solution of a sulfide to form a slurry comprising a zinc sulfide. 
No. 1,977,583. Marion L. Hanahan, East Orange, N. J., to Krebs Pig- 
ment & Color Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation Epsom salts from a magnesium hydroxide sludge. No. 
1,977,560. Otto a Martin, Tulsa, Okla., to Texaco Salt Products Co., 


composit'on con- 
which has been con- 
1,977,680. Winthrop 
to Kaumagraph Co., New York, 


tasteless, neutral, water- 


first step compris 
amounts of ethylene 
cuprons salt solution 
En land, to Imperial 


Process for emulsifying medium; mixing casein, swollen by an alkali, 
with a resin or fatty acid soap, stirring to highest degree of viscosity, 
then allowing mixture to stand, in order to ripen. No. 1,977,558. Rudolf 
Kern, Oschatz, Germany, to Chemische Fabrik R. Baumheier Aktienge- 
sellschaft, Zschollau, near Oschatz, Germany. 
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Method for separating inosinic acid from adenosine phosphoric acid; 
by converting a mixture of these acids into a mixture of their earth 
alkali metal salts, separating these salts of the acids by fractional crystal- 
lization. No. 1,977, 525. Pawel Edw. Ostern, Lwow, Poland, to Chemische 
und Pharmazeutische Fabrik Dr. Georg Henning, Berlin-Tempelhof, 
Germany. 

Process making lead sulfocyanide; treating an alkali metal sulfocyanide 
solution containing ferrocyanides with a compound of a metal whose 
ferrocyanide is substantially insoluble. No. 1,977,440. Chas. Roberts 
Harris, Niagara Falls. N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. oa 

Improved method production sodium carbonate dec: ihydrate; precipitat- 
ing said product and ammonium chloride from an aqueous eutectic solu- 
tion of the same by the addition of sodium chloride, ammonia and CO2 
at a temperature of not more than 15°C, No. 1,977,376. Geo. Lewis 
Cunningham, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Production wood stain; consisting of a water-soluble dye, ethyl ether 
of diethylene glycol, alcohol, and methyl ether of ethylene glycol, all by 
weight. No. 1,977,345. Chas. G. Moore, Lakewood, and Milton Zucker, 
Cleveland, O., to Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 

Process for preparation of thiourea; the introduction of hydrogen sul 
fide into an aqueous solution of calcium cyanamide in the presence of 
COs. No. 1,977,210. Wilhelm Schulenburg, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production 1, 3, 5-trimethyl benzene by catalytic dehydration of acetone, 
using an alumina hydrate of natural origin as catalyst. No. 1,977,178. 
Hans Dohse, Heidelberg, and Curt Schuster, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Apparatus for carrying out chemical reactions between gas-like sub- 
stances. No. 1,977,155. Robt. Stadler, Ziegelhausen-am-Neckar, and 
Otto Ejisenhut, Heidelberg, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Process production dry COs; treating a mixture of magnesium carbonate 
and silica under superatmospheric pressure with steam to produce a mix- 
ture of CO. and steam. No. 1, 977 ,063. Raymond Thayer Howes, Long 
Beach, Cal., to Hewlings Mumper and Lewis Cruicksh: ink, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Production nickel salts of mononuclear keto aromatic acids having 
formula (R-CO-R’COO).Ni, in which R is a mononuclear aromatic group 
and R’ is aliphatic. No. 1,977,047. Lloyd C. Daniels, Crafton, and 
Alphons O. Jaeger, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., to American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Apparatus for determination of carbon dioxide. No. 1,977,002. Gustaf 
Ljunggren, Lund, Sweden. 

Process for increasing wetting-out power of alkaline lyes; mixing lyes 
with mixtures of phenols and diethylaminoethyloleylamide. No. 1,976,886. 
Heinrich Lier, Basel, Switzerland, to Chemical Works, formerly Sandoz, 
Basel, Switzerland, 

Process making a hard, dried gel; by treating a hydrous oxide pre- 
cipitate with an organic acid to form a _ peptized mass, and nearly 
dehydrating said mass. No. 1,976,875. Gerald C. Connolly and Jeremiah 
A. Pierce, Balto., Md., to Chester F. Hockley, receiver for The Silica 
Gel Corp., Balto., Md. 

Method preparing compound for meat treatment; forming mixture of 
nitrite and a nitrate, selected from the sodium and potassium group; 
melting, then suddenly cooling mixture without substantial crystallization. 
No. 1,976,831. Chas. Everett Breizy, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Process for rubber bonded abrasive article; mixing a dispersion of 
previously coagulated rubber wi ith abrasive grains and sulfur, drying 
mixture to such a degree that it becomes disintegrable without substantial 
separation of grain from the rubber; finally disintegrating dried mixture. 
No. 1,976,798. Chas. S. Nelson, Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Garnet H. 
Porter, Pittsfield, Mass., to The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Solid carbon dioxide machine. No. 1,976,777. Justus C. Goosmann, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Adico Development Corp. 

Method manufacturing cobaltic acetate; by contacting oe and 
acetaldehyde with a solution of cobaltous acetate in acetic acid , afterwards 
removing the solvent. No. 1,976,757. Walter O. Walker and Ulrich 
Kopsch, Milwaukee, Wis., to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Method manufacturing acetic acid from acetaldehyde; by passing a 
gas containing acetaldehyde and oxygen in contact with a catalyst solu- 
tion of cobalt acetate in acetic acid. No. 1,976,756. Walter O. Walker 
and Ulrich Kopsch, Milwaukee, Wis., to A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Method recovery sulfur from sulfide ores. No. 1,976,736. Chas. R. 
Kuzell, Clarksdale, Ariz. 

Process oxidizing aldose sugars; comprising electrolytic oxidation of an 
aldose sugar in presence of a halogen salt of higher atomic weight than 
chlorine. No. 1,976,731. Horace S. Isbell, Washington, D. to the 
Government of the United States, represented by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Production liquid lubricant, consisting of di-butyl phthalate, to which 
a small amount of nitrocellulose has been added, sufficient to adjust the 
viscosity to any desired value suitable for lubrication. No. 1,976,716. 
Warren A. Custer, Orange, N. J. 

Method purification gas containing nitrogen oxide and oxygen from 
nitrogen oxide, by contact with a porous, moist, metallic sulfide contact 
mass of high ‘alkalinity. No. 1,976,704. Alger L. Ward, Drexel Hill, 
and a W. Jordan, Paoli, Pa., to United Gas Improvement Co., 
Phila., P 

nsectiring production electrolyte for electrolytic condensers, consisting of 
an aqueous solution of pure boric acid, No. 1,976,700. Julius Edgar 
Lilienfeld, Winchester, Mass., to Ergon Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Malden, Mass 

Process for production tetrahydroindanthrone tetrasulfuric acid esters. 
No. 1,976,689. David Alexander Whyte Fairweather and John Thomas, 
Grangemouth, Scotland, to Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Grangemouth, Scotland. 

Container for liquified gases. No. 1,976,688. Leo I. Dana and Geo. H. 
Zenner, Buffalo, N. Y., to Linde Air Products Co., New York, N. Y. 

Production addition compounds of formyl halides. No. 1,976,682. Hein- 
rich Hopft, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 

Production dispersions; suitable for improving fibrous organic materials, 
consisting of a water-soluble, amorphous, polymeric acrylic acid substance, 
and a water-insoluble coloring material. No. 1,976,679. Hans Fikent- 
scher, Hanns Wappes, Ludwig Eifflaender, Conrad Schoeller, and Alwin 
Schneevoigt, Ludwigshafen-am Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am- 
Main, Germany. 

Process production of polymerization products of a higher stage of 
polymerization than dioxane. No. 1,976,678. Max Wittwer, Ludwig- 
shafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process production alkylene derivatives from alkylene oxides, by react- 
ing with the latter on hydroxyl bearing compounds. No. 1,976,677. Max 
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Wittwer, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, 
Germany. 

Method preventing smoke in a stack from reaching the atmosphere. 
No. 1,976,629. Edward Parkinson, Phila., Pa. 

Combination carbide and water container. No. 1,976,622, Gould C. 
McIntyre, Hopewell, Va. 

Process for treating acid liquor rich in organic acids and esters, 
extracted from molasses through the action of a mixture of sulfuric acid, 
alcohol and an organic compound miscible in alcohol and non-solvent of 
sugars and inorganic salts. No. 1,976,590. Eugenio Antonio Vazquez, 
Havana, Cuba. 

Process preparing a diatomaceous earth product; by permeating lumps 
of inert diatomite with combustible oil, and causing combustion of oil. 
No. 1,976,573. Walter Ray MacDonald, Los Angeles, Cal., one-half to 
Wm. M. Sutherland, Pasadena, Cal., and one-half to Neil W. Snow, 
Altadena, Cal. 

Manufacture glue for use in a cold press; using reaction products in 
aqueous medium at normal temperature of blood treated with not less than 
approx. 3%, nor more than approx, 20%, caustic alkali, percentage being 
based on blood constituent. No. 1,976,436. Chas. N. Cone, Seattle, 
Wash., to I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle. Wash. 

Process manufacture glue; treating mixtures of seed residue flours 
and blood albumen with caustic alkali in aqueous solution, and adding 
formaldehyde. No. 1,976,435. Chas. N. Cone and Harry Galber, Seattle, 
Wash., to I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Apparatus for producing oxygen from liquid air. No. 1,976,388 
a J. Eichelman, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carbo-Oxygen Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pas 

Method accelerating hydration of glycerides intermixed in an aqueous 
solution with a relatively small quantity of ionized emulsifying agents. 
No. 1,976,376. Erwin F. Spellmeyer, East Orange, N 

Improved production crystalline anhydrous dextrose from a starch con- 
verted solution by crystallization in a vacuum pan. No. 1,976,361. Wm. 
B. Newkirk, Western Springs, Ill., to International Patents Develop- 
ment Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Process preparing oxidation products of trichlorethylene, by oxidizing 
trichlorethylene to a mixture of dichloracetyl chloride and trichlorethy- 
lene oxide. No. 1,976,265. Martin Mugdan and Josef Wimmer, Munich, 
Germany, to Consortium fur Elektrochemische Industrie, ic m,. 
Munich, Germany. 

Process production of a resin-like mass, comprising a vinyl ester poly- 
merized in the presence of trichlorethylene, No. 1,976,224. Willy O. 
Herrmann and Wolfram Haehnel, Munich, Germany, to Chemische 
Forschungsgesellschaft, m.b.H., Munich, Germany. 

Method purifying raw salt by dissolving sodium chloride 
ammonia under pressure at a temperature between 0°C. and 
No. 1,976,222. Ryosaburo Hara, Sendai, Japan, to Asahi 
Kabushiki Kaisha (Asahi Glass Co., Ltd.), Tokyo, Japan. 

Process wood preservative; composed of a toxic substance and an acid 
treated cracked pressure residuum as a carrier. No. 1,976,221. Ralph T. 
Goodwin, Elizabeth, N. J., John S. Rearick, Westport, Conn., and Howard 
P. Ferguson, Paterson, N. J., to The Dorr Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Process making ice. No. 1,976,204. Vanderveer Voorhees, Hammond, 
Ind,. and Harold V. Atwell, Bayside, N. Y., to Standard Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

Process of maintaining desired residual water content in Portland 
cement while grinding; by grinding the clinker in a mill at an internal 
pressure above atmospheric pressure. No. 1,976,132. Harry McCaig 
Larmour and Stephen C. Pierce, Jr., Merced, Cal. 

Method of activating adsorbent earths or clays. No. 1,976,127. Fred. 
W. Huber, Riverside, Cal. 

Process polymerization of vinyl compounds oresence of film forming 
materials. No. 1,975,959. Walter E. Lay.- W Imington, Del., and 
Lloyd T. Sandborn, Wausau, Wis., to E, I. au «’crt te Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Method producing magnesia deficient in lime and cale v~ 
dolomite. No. 1,975,954. Otto Kippe, Osnabruck, Hanover 
Klockner-Werke A.-G., Westphalia, Germany. 

Method preparing pyrocatechol borate; fusing together pyrocate *ne 
boric acid and “y organic base. No. 1,975,890. Ira Williams, Woon 
stown, N. J., and Arthur M. Neal, W ilmington, De... to EE. f. du Ecut 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Process for catalytic hydrogenation of primary alcohols. No. 1,975.8% 
Wilbur A. Lazier, Marshallton, Del., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours * ‘ 
Wilmington, Del. 

Composition of matter comprising a cellu-derivative. solvent and con 
ditioning amounts of an alkyl ester of a benzo-cyciopentadiene carboxviie 
acid. No. 1,975,697. Anthony M. Muckenfuss and Virvil L.. 
en Falls, N. Y., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Je 

Process and apparatus for making ketene. No. 1,975,063. Geo. H. 
Reid, So. Charleston, W. Va., to Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp. » New 
York, i Pine Ae 

Process making carbon disulfide products; obtained by the chemical 
combination of acetaldehyde, a primary amine and carbon disulfide with- 
out liberation of substantial quantities of hydrogen sulfide. No. 1,975,588. 
Donald H. Powers, Penns Grove, N. J., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production resinous composition, comprising the product of reaction 
of phthalic anhydride, glycerine, succinic acid, ethylene glycol, abietic 
acid and Chinawood oil. No. 1,975,569. Walter W. Durant and Paul 
+4 Schrutchfield, Pittsfield, Mass., to General Electric Co., Pittsfield, 
1ass. 

Continuous cyclic process of producing beryllium fluoride by decomposi- 
tion of beryl with ammonium hydrofluoride. No, 1,975,482. Rudolf 
Schulze, Bitterfeld, and Walter Brause, Leipzig, Germany, to I. G., 
Frank fort-am- Main, Germany. 

Process preparing acetaldehyde from acetylene while using a mercury 
compound catalyst in an acid aqueous solution. No. 1,975,480. Paul 
B. Roth, Heinrick Elvert, and Franz Karl Steinberger, Frankfort- -am- 
Main-Hochst, Germany, to I. G., Krankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process making a resinous substance; using a primary carbohydrate 
phenol resin and a, applying heat until substance becomes sub- 
stantially infusible. No. 1,975,471. Jos. V. Meigs, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
to Plastix Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Process manufacture an olefine; subjecting a_ straight-chain alkyl 
halide of from 4 to 5 carbon atoms and of one of the middle halogens 
to non-catalytic pyrolysis at a temperature above 450°C. No. 1,975,456. 
Henry B. Hass and Paul E. Weston, West Lafayette, Ind., to Purdue 
Research Foundation, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Process improved production sodium sesquicarbonate and sodium bicar- 
bonate. No. 1,975,499. George Lewis Cunningham and Homer Louis 


Robson, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York, . 


> 


in liquid 
—.10°C 


Garasu 


nitrate from 
, Germany. to 


od. 
G.% 


Hansley, 
W imington, 
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Process production sodium hyposulfite and compounds. No. 
1,975,443. Max Bazlen and Emil Rieger, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, and 
Fritz Scholtz, Mannheim, Germany, to I, G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany 

Method producing a graphitic carbon. No. 1,975,259. Ira H. Derby, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Peter C. Reilly, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Process for a light precipitated material; suspending a material rich 
in calcium and magnesium oxides in water, adding ammonia gas, then 
COzg, thereby forming a double precipitate of calcium and magnesium 
carbonates. No. 1,975,213. Walter Hoge MaclIntire, Knoxville, Tenn., 
to American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Process removing suspended matter from tetra alkyl lead; by agitating 
lead with an aqueous solution of a compound having pronounced wetting 
and <r". Berns No. 1,975,171. Alfred E. Parmelee, Carneys 
Point, N. J., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production pon Bo 5 free denaturant for ethyl. alcohol, consisting of a 


zinc 


liquid hydrocarbon and, as an essential denaturing element, washed 
alcohol oil. No. 1,975,092. Louis J. Figg, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn., to 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Process preparation methanol-free denaturant for ethyl alcohol, com- 
prising fractions of a light acid oil, a washed oil, and an allyl alcohol, 
No. 1,975,091. Louis J. Figg, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn., to Eastman Kodak 
Co, Rochester, i. Xe 

Production methanol-free denaturant for ethyl alcohol. No. 


1,975,090. 
Louis J. Figg, Jr., Kingsport, Tenn., 
N.Y. 


to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


Manufacture molded laminated products with inorganic binders; 


binder 
selected from group consisting 


of reversibly thermoplastic metaphosphate 
compounds and alkali metal monoborates. No. 1,975,080. Willis A. 
Boughton, Cambridge, and Wm. R. Mansfield, Boston. Mass., to New 
England Mica Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Laminated mica product; flakes bound with a viscous substantially 
non-crystalline and bonding inorganic body containing a metaphosphate 
associated with water. No. 1,975,079. Willis A. Boughton, Cambridge, 
Mass., to New England Mica Co., Waltham, Mass. 

Production flexible integrated mica product, of  built- tas” ogy flakes, 
cemented and bound together by a viscous inorganic binder. 975,078. 
Willis A. Boughton, Cambridge, Mass., to New Engl: aa ‘Mies Co.; 
Waltham, Mass. 

Process for an inorganic thermoplastic composition, composed of water 
associated with metaphosphoric acid, which does not crystallize or separate 
out on cooling from a hot solution, and an inert filler. No. 1,975,077 
Willis A. Boughton, Cambridge, Mass., to New England Mica Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 

Production metallic carbonyls by formation of an amalgam of 
bonyl-forming metal. No. 1,975,076. Owen G. Bennett, 
Catalyst Research Corp., Balto., Md. 


a cCar- 
Balto., Md., to 


Fine Chemicals 


A process for the preparation of thiourea consist of introduc- 
ing hydrogen sulfide into an aqueous solution of calcium cyana- 
mid in the presence of carbon dioxide, solution being main- 
tained at a temperature between room temperature and the 
temperature of melting ice, and thereafter acidifying the solu- 
tion, removing insoluble material by filtration and evaporating 
the filtrate to recover the thiourea (U. S. No. 1,977,210). 


Production alkali metal salts of the adenyl-pyro-phosphoric acids, salts 
being white, non-hygroscopic solid substances, soluble in water. No. 
1,978,881. Carl Ludwig Lautenschlager and Fritz Lindner, Frank fort- -am- 
Main, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 

Manufacture halo-fluoro hydrocarbons; one step consisting of fluorating 


an aliphatic hydrocarbon, containing halogen other than fluorine, with 
antimony trifluorodichloride as the fluorating agent. No. 1,978,840. 
Albert L. Henne, Columbus, O., to General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Process for preparing para-sec-alkylamino phenols. No. 1,978,433. 


Westfield, N. J., 
Process photographic fixing bath; 
thi iosulfate, an aliphatic organic acid, and a salt of an aliphatic organic 
acid, in addition to salts formed in the solution by interaction of any of 
its ingredients. No. 19,354. Reissue. Felix A. Elliott, New York, N. Y., 

to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Production allergen solution; composition consisting of an allergic pro- 
teinous substance in a menstrum of an approx. isotonic aqueous solution 
of a sugar. No. 1,977,803. Marjor B. Moore, Waukegan, IIl., to Abbott 
Laboratories, North Chicago, II]. 

Preparation secondary-butyl-carbinyl-ethyl barbituric compound. No. 
1,977,561. Horace A. Shonle, Indianapolis, Ind., to Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Process for production reaction product of epichlorhydrin and a water 
soluble <a amine. No. 1,977,253. Otto Stallmann, So. Milwaukee, 
Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method Pe Mes¥ optically active dextro-rotatory glutamic acid from 
its mineral acid salts without racemization; neutralizing combined mineral 
acid ef said salts with an alkyl derivative of glycocoll. No. 1,976,997. 
Seizo Kanao, Azabu Ku, Tokyo, Japan, to Kabushiki Kaisha Suzuki 
Shoten, Tokyo, Japan. 

Process preparing esters of 2-carboxy-5-amino-diphenyl. No. 1,976,940. 
Wm. S. Jones and Wm. Braker, Brooklyn, N. Y., to E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production compound from group consisting of dialkyl-amino-alkyl esters 
of reaiage Spar ek a rege and inorganic salts thereof. No. 1,976,924. 
Walter G. Christiansen, Glen Ridge, T., and Adelbert W. Harvey, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production compound from the group consisting of the amino-alkyl 
esters of carboxy-alkoxy-amino-diphenyls and inorganic salts thereof. No. 
1,976,923. Walter G. Christiansen, Glen Ridge, N. J., and Adelbert W. 
Harvey, Pittsburgh, Pa., to FE. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production compound of group consisting of dialkyl-amino-alkyl esters 
of hydroxy-3-carboxy-diphenyls and inorganic salts of such esters. No 
1,976,922. Walter G. Christiansen, Brooklyn. N. Y., and Adelbert W. 
Harvey, Pittsbureh, Pa., to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Production compound of group consisting of the dialkyl-amino-alkyl 
esters of dialkyl-amino-alkoxy derivatives of 3-carboxy-diphenyl and inor- 
ganic salts thereof. No. 1,976,921. Walter G. Christiansen and Wm. 
Braker, Brooklyn, N. Y., to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rongolph T. Major, to Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 


being in aqueous solution, sodium 
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Method preparing colloidal metallic bismuth; reducing 
pound in a water solution containing mannite and a protecting colloid 
under a layer of an inert, water-immiscible, vaporizable, oxygen-evaporat- 
ing liquid. No. 1,976,920. Walter G. Christiansen, Glen Ridge, N. J., 
Alfred E. Jurist, Brooklyn, and Eugene Moness, Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
to E. R. Squibb & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Method producing phenolic derivatives of diaryl sulfides. 
Treat Baldwin Johnson, Bethany, 

a. 
Process for manufacturing article having a closely adhering coating 
decomposable by sunlight; and a light filtering overcoating, composed of 
an organic derivative of cellulose and a compound of the group of 
di-p-toluene sulfonimide, triphenyl guanidine, and triphenyl phosphite. 
No. 1,976,359. Thos. Murray, Jr., Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Process for photographic developer in dry form; 
borate and a developing agent. No. 1,976,299. Harold D. Russell, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Process for neutral complex compound of pentavelent antimony with 
alipatic hydroxy carboxylic 


a bismuth com 


No. 1,976,732. 
Conn., to Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Phila., 


being an alkali meta- 


acids. No. 1,975,803 Hans Schmidt, 
Vohwinkel, near Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York, N. 
Production s Re of amino-acridine compounds with sulfonic acids. No. 
1,975,387. Lean Benda, Frankfort-am-Main, Germany, 


to Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 


Method concentration vitamine content in yeast from the brewery. No. 
1,975,169. Axel Birger Octavus Norrbin, Strangnas, Sweden. 

Preparation ketone-amines; bringing a non-lead heavy metal halide into 
contact with a ketone and a secondary aromatic amine, heating materials 
to produce a ketone-amine reaction product. No. 1,975,167. Ludwig 
Meuser, Naugatuck, Conn., to Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Patents—Coal Tar 


Method and apparatus for recovering and processing by-products at a 
coal distillation plant. No. 1,979,046. Stuart Parmelee Miller, Engle- 
wood, N. J., to Barrett Co., New York, N. Y. 

Method preparing phenol-aldehyde condensation products which may be 
molded. No. 1,978,821. Fritz Schmidt, Troisdorf, 
Rhine, Germany. 

Production sulphone-morpholine compounds of the amino-anthraquinone 
series. No. 1,978,777. Karl Zahn, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, and Willi 
Gadke, Hofheim-am-Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline W orks, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Process separation carbazole from anthracene; 
mixture of both to react with furfural in presence of 
1,978,580. Alphons O. Jaeger, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., 
& Chemical Corp., New York, > § 


Catalyzer for vapor phase partial oxidation of organic 
porous contact 


near Cologne-am- 


first causing crude 
a weak alkali. No. 
to American Cyanamid 


compounds; a 


mass of a relatively inert, relatively infusible, rigid, 

porous carrier, impregnated and coated with a metal oxide which is an 

oxidation catalyst. No. 1,978,506. Elton B. Punnett, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

Apparatus for carbonizing bituminous’ materials. No. 1,978,139. 

Arthur J. Mason, Homewood, IIl., Continental Illinois National Bank & 


Trust Co. of Chicago, executor of said Arthur J. Mason, deceased. 


Process improved production diphenyl. No. 1,978,069. Wm. H. 
Williams, Midland, Mich., to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Process for condensation product of the anthraquinone series. No. 
1,978,062. Heinz Scheyer, Frank fort- am-Main, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. 


Process for’ manufacturing "perylene; 
anhydrous aluminum chloride at a temperature of 
No. 1,977,768. Friedrich Kuhrmann, Dessau _ in 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. ¥. 

Process manufacture halogenated pyridines 
a halogen of the chlorine and bromine class; independently heating to a 
gaseous phase a pyridine; finally effecting a reaction between these 
components while in their gaseous phases. No. 1,977,662. Johan Pieter 
Wibaut and Herman Johannes den Hertog, Jr., Amsterdam, Netherlands, 
to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Process producing amino- azobenzenes. No. 


with 
about 130 to 160°C. 
Anhalt, Germany, to 


treating 2.2’-dinaphthyl 


heating to a gaseous phase 


977,266. Miles Aucustinus 


Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., to E. I. du Pont a emeare & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Production a gummy, hygroscopic, water soluble mass, being substan- 
tially identical with the product obtained by circulating ammonia gas 
over an alcoholic solution of epichlorhydrin, until reaction product is 
practically free of organic bound chlorine. No. 1,977,251. Otto Stall 
mann, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production substitution derivatives of BZL, BZL’-dibenzanthronyl- 


selinide. No. 1,977,242. Melvin A. Perkins, Wis., to 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Method preventing deposition of naphthalene in gas mains; by 
ing into the gas, oxygenated, non-corrosive hydrocarbon oils 
ing the gas and oils. No. 1,977,101. 
Winkler, Drohobycz, Poland. 

Process treating tars. No. 1,976,908. Lester 
Rochelle, N. Y., to The Barrett Co.. New York, N. Y. 

Improved method of making polyphenyls, using a mixture 
and diphenyl, pyrolyzed by heating at between 650 and 
1,976,468. Wm. H. Williams, Midland, Mich., to 
Midland, Mich. 

Process of operating the gas collector main of a coal distillation plant 
whereby the gases leave the main at a high temperature and tar and pitch 
are used for preventing the accumulation of pitch or coke within the main. 
No. 1,976,356. Stuart Parmelee Miller, Englewood, N. J., to The Barrett 
Co., New York, N. 

Method tar distillation, producing an oil of high tar acid content. No. 


Milwaukee, 


inject- 
, then separat- 
Waclaw von Piotrowski and Josef 
Wittenberg, New 
of benzene 
950°C. No. 


Dow Chemical Co., 


1,976,243. Stuart — Miller, Englewood, N. J., to The Barrett 
Co.. New York, N. 
Process making ces enous derivatives of the 


anthraquinone series; 
which constitute dark blue powders which dissolve in acetic ester to blue. 
green solutions. No. 1,976,167. Paul Grossmann, Basel, Switzerland, to 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 
Process preparing 2-hydroxyanthracene-3-carboxylic acid. No 


1,976,145. 
Ludwig Sander, Frankfort-am-Main, and Sebastian Gassner, 
Y 


Leverkusen, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N ; 

Process hydrogenating a pyridine compound. No. 1,975,843. 
Gubelmann and Clyde O. Henke, So. Milwaukee, Wis., to E. 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Retort oven for low temperature carbonization. No 
Schafer, Dortmund, Germany, 
Cokefaction a Basse 
Anonyme, Glaris, 


Tvan 
I. du Pont 


1,975,621. Jos. 
to Compagnie Generale de Distillation et 
Temper: iture et Miniere (Intertrust) Societe 
Switzerland. 
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Process for dehydrogenation of benzine, by applying mixture of 
ammonium vanadate, cobalt nitrate and phosphoric acid to active char- 
coal, treating catalyst thus obtained with hydrogen and carbon disulfide. 
No. 1,975,476. Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and Ernst Donath, Mann- 
heim, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Process desulfurizing crude benzol by treatment with a gas compris- 
ing hydrogen at elevated temperature and under pressure. No. 1,975,475. 
Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, and Walter Simon, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, to Standard-I. G. Co., Linden, N. J. 

Process production solid stable diazoazo salts; being brownish-red powder 
of very good stability. No. 1,975,409. Karl Schnitzspahn, Offenbach- 
am-Main, and Rudolf Jung, Frankfort-am-Main-Oberrad, Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Process preparing 1.4-diamino-anthraquinone-2.3-dilsufonic acid. No. 
1,975,386. Fritz Baumann, Leverkusen-1. G. Werk, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Production 2- (3’-Hydroxynaphthyl-2’) -4-Hydrox-6.7-Benzo-Pseudoa- 
ziminobenzenes; valuable intermediates for the production of dyestuffs. 
No. 1,975,383. Arthur Zitscher, Offenbach-am-Main, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


New Equipment 


A monthly digest of new equipment of interest to the 
chemical and process industries. 


The new Wulff pH portable colorimeter determines quickly 
and easily the hydrogen ion concentration (active acidity) in 
highly colored, turbid, 
viscous and semi-solid 
well as 
in water-white soluble 
solutions. 


mediums, as 


It is simple 
in operation and gives 
readings accurately to 
O.lpH. The Wulff pH 
Tester is useful to any 
industry or laboratory 
where pH control is 
necessary. 





For ex- 
ample: Chemical, agri- 
culture, cosmetics, fermentation, food industries, leather industry, 
paper and pulp, rubber, textiles, etc. 
sturdy Bakelite molded case. 


Aids in determining hydrogen ion con- 
centration casily and quickly 


Device is housed in a 
QC 188 


New Floor Surfacer 

“Armorock” is a new floor surfacing and repairing material 
which because of its resistance to acids and alkalies as well 
as its ease of application, should appeal to the chemical plant 
superintendent. QC 189 


Homogenizers In Chemical Operations 

While the use of homogenizers can hardly be termed an 
innovation, for they have found wide application in the dairy 
and ice cream industries for several years, nevertheless in the 
chemical and process industries and in the manufacture of many 
chemical specialties their possibilities for improving products 
have not been utilized to anything like the degree they should. 
Manufacturers who are finding difficulties in maintaining stable 
emulsions and those who wish to improve products of this type 
will be interested in a new model placed on the market by one 
of the outstanding manufacturers of this type of equipment. 


. R . C 190 
Economical Cleaning of Castings Q 

A new centrifugal blast cleaning machine that cleans various 
size and shape castings without the use of compressed air and 


with several other important innovations, has just been 


Qc 191 
Perhaps The Answer To the Storage Problem 
Those iaced with an inadequate storage space problem may be 
able to solve it, or at least improve the situation with a tiering 
fork truck and the use of flat wooden pallets. These are 
loaded with containers and transported to storage and tiered. 
Thus, if the storage facilities can not be expanded horizontally, 
it is possible to gain more space horizontally. In some instances, 
the load is actually shipped from plant to consumer without 
removal from the original pallet. Inexpensive, they can be 


discarded. QC 192 


announced. 
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An Aid to Boiler Room Economy 

To supply the increasing demand of industrial establishments 
for higher boiler room economy, one of the large instrument 
companies has developed a new steam flow-air boiler meter 
particularly well suited to industrial service. This meter 
records steam flow from the boiler, air flow supplied for com- 
bustion and flue gas temperature—all on one 12-inch diameter 
uniformly graduated chart. It also indicates steam flow on a 
porcelain enameled scale and integrates the total steam flow 
on a 6-digit counter which reads like an automobile mileage 
register. The three important factors of boiler operation— 
combustion efficiency, steam output, and flue gas temperature— 
are combined and coordinated in this one meter. QC 193 


Colloid Mill With New Features 

A small colloid mill, moderately priced, and said to be the 
first mill of its kind which will operate consistently at a set 
speed of 3600 r.p.m. and yet perform the operation involved. 
All parts in contact with the material are of Monel. Q¢ 194 


Measuring Water Level and Feed Water Flow 

A new meter indicates and records both boiler water level 
and feed water flow for use in boiler plants where it is desired 
to have both an indication and record of these factors on the 
operating floor. For purposes of comparison, it is very valu- 
able to have the records of feed water flow and boiler water 
level recorded on the same chart where they are coordinated 
as to time and can be interpreted easily without reference to 
additional records or calculations. QC 195 


Tractor Suitable to Chemical Plants 

A new all-purpose industrial tractor, in 3 models, with a 
46 h.p. 8-cylinder power plant. Designers claim for it an 
efficiency hitherto unknown in industrial tractors—a pound of 
drawbar pull for every pound of tractor weight. QC 196 


A Novel Packing Idea 

Want to reduce packing costs? A new paper excelsior 
shredder takes waste paper of all sorts and turns it into a pack- 
ing material which, it is said, is cleaner than using sawdust 
or ordinary wood excelsior. QC 197 


New Thermometer 

A new portable, lightweight recording thermometer with 
either self-contained or long distance type thermometers. A 
companion instrument with similar features may be had for 
recording pressures. QC 198 


Something New In Insulation 

Laytex, a new insulation which the maker believes will prove 
revolutionary in a score of industries, including the chemical, 
mining, petroleum, etc. A patented process removes all pro- 
teins, sugars and water solubles from liquid rubber latex- 
materials which make a sieve of ordinary insulation. Q € 199 


Briefly Summarized 

Screen type pulverizer which, it is reported, is absolutely dust 
tight, and reduces material being ground to such a fineness that 
it requires no sifting. 


QC 200 
Color, reflectance, opacity are now capable of careful 
measurement by a new instrument. QC 201 


A specially-designed pump for handling molten sulfur is 
now on the market. QC 202 
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Plant Operation 


Cleaning Caustic Drums 


A member of the chemical section reports to the National 
Safety Council: “Our returned empty caustic soda drums are 
cleaned with hydrochloric acid. A chemical reaction is, of 
course, setup and the hydrochloric acid becomes a neutralizing 
agent. However, if an excess of hydrochloric acid is used it has 
an action upon the iron in the drum in which the hydrogen 
is released and the chlorine combines with the iron and becomes 
iron chloride. 

“In this particular case the hydrochloric acid stood for some 
time instead of being washed out immediately with water. 
When an extension cord light was inserted in the bung hole to 
inspect the interior of the drum the bulb was broken and the 
hydrogen was ignited. The resulting explosion severely injured 
the operator about the face and neck.” 

Answer of the Chemical section’s News Letter was: “A vapor 
and shock-proof light would have prevented the accident. Also 
the drums should in all cases be washed out with water before 
inspection.” 


Antidote For Phosphorus 


Chemiker-Zeitung, Oct. 31, suggests a combination of grape 
sugar and insulin intravenously applied as an antidote for 
phosphorus poisoning. 


Plant Maintenance 


Resistance of materials of construction to attack by chemical 
agents depends not only on their composition, both ultimate and 
proximate, but also on their texture. This is illustrated by the 
differences between the behavior of wrought iron and mild steel, 
the attack of sulfates on limestone, and the action of hard and 
soft waters on concrete dams. On a finer scale, the resistance 
of metals and alloys to chemical attack is affected by the grain 
size, the presence of cold-worked regions, the smoothness of the 
surface, and the directional effects of rolling and drawing. In 
steels, the distribution of the carbides and the size of their 
particles influence the rate of attack by acids. The texture of 
the resisting or ‘stainless’ steels to steam at high temperatures 
depends on the distribution of the compounds precipitated from 
the solid during heating. Oxidizing agents produce a thin skin 
on the surface of many metals, and this protects against further 
action, or fails to protect, according to the texture of the oxide 
so formed. On a yet finer scale, certain classes of solids con- 
taining “giant molecules” have their chemical properties deter- 
mined by the shape of those molecules, whether forming thin 
sheets, fibres, or a loose network. Examples are graphite and 
other forms of carbon, textile fibres and the zeolites. The study 
of texture, usually by means of the microscope but also making 
use of many physical methods, is therefore an essential part of 
the study of chemically resistant materials. Review in Nature 
(British), of Dr. C. H. Desch’s lecture “Texture and Chemical 
Resistance” before the Institution of Chemical Engineers. 


Patents—Agricultural Chemicals 


Plant protective agent, containing basic copper sulfate. No. 1,979,213. 
John H. Fales, Balto., Md., to Bowker Chemical Co., Carteret, N. A 

Process for preparation, in dry powdered form, of animal, fish, and 
— matter. No. 1,979,124, Henri Louis Paul Tival, Sainte-Feyre, 
France. 

Process production fertilizer, comprising equally homogeneous granules 
containing urea and calcium carbonate. No. 1,977,628. Wm. Kenneth 
Hall, Norton-on-Tees, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
London, England. 

Method of removing impurities in the process of converting phosphate 
rock into calcium nitrate and a solution containing free phosphoric acid. 
No. 1,976,283. Erling Johnson, Odda, Norway, to Odda Smelteverk 
A/S, Odda, Norway. 

Process for recovering potassium salts from minerals. No. 1,975,798. 
Everett P. Partridge, Park View Estates, and Foster Fraas, New Bruns- 
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wick, N. J., to the United 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Process for removal of residual poisons from fruits and vegetables, 
by subjecting them to a dilute solution of an alkali. No. 1,975,361 
Arthur M. Henry, Haddonfield, N. J., to the Government and 
of the U. S. 


States ot America as represented by the 


People 


Research 


“Product Development” is a detailed study of how certain suc- 
cessful companies have widened markets and increased profits 
by re-creating existing products for developing new ones made 
by the Policyholders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison ave., N. Y. City. Seventy-five com- 
panies joined in supplying data for this survey, among which 
were several concerns prominent in the chemical and allied 
fields. Copies are available. 


Boron Carbide—A New Abrasive 


Boron Carbide as now produced consists entirely of crystalline 


abrasive boron carbide in stable form and with an 


composition closely approximating the formula B,C. 


average 
Material 
can now be produced in commercial quantities. 

Process is similar to that for the manufacture of silicon carbide, 
using a resistance type furnace with its graded temperature 
zones. The zones make possible the preparation of a carbide 
product of very high melting point from raw material such as 
boric acid which is volatile. Reason for the high graphite con- 
tent of some products is due to the loss of boron which occurs 
in other furnacing processes. 

The first step in the manufacture of boron carbide is the 
dehydration of commercial boric acid which is more economically 
carried on outside the final furnacing operation. The anhydrous 
glass is combined with high purity coke in a special resistance 
furnace. A central heating core is provided and the surrounding 
mixture is heated up to the reaction point, which is about 2,500 
to 2,600° C. Inside of a zone which consists largely of freely 
developed crystals of boron carbide there is a zone of molten 
carbide which forms a thick ingot. This melting is a character- 
istic difference from silicon carbide and is one of the unique 
properties of boron carbide which makes possible special 
applications. Raymond R. Ridgway, research engineer for the 
Norton Co., before the Electrochemical 
Chemistry & Metallurgy. 


Society. Canadian 


The Literature 


Articles of interest to the chemical and process industries 
particularly noted in a monthly review of the U. S. and 
foreign periodicals. 


Chemical Production. “Pressure Synthesis a Possibility 
for Sulfuric acid Manufacture,” by Ernst Berl. This is a digest 
of a very much discussed paper delivered at the recent meeting 
of the A. I. Ch. E. at Pittsburgh. It deals with a possible 
development in sulfuric manufacture that will be truly revolu- 
tionary. Chemical & 
p571. 

Electroplating. 


Metallurgical Engineering, November, 


“Recent Developments in Electroplating,” 
by S. Wernick. Chemistry and Industry, British, Nov. 9, p948. 

Fertilizers. “Composition of Potash Fertilizer Salts for 
Sale on the American Market,” by J. W. Turrentine. J. & E. C., 
Nov., p1224. 

Fine Chemicals. “Citric Acid Fermentation,” by W. P. 
Doelger and S. C. Prescott. J. & E.C., Nov., p1142. 

Fine Chemicals. “Domestic Iodine Industry 
Recognition,” by Paul D. V. Manning. 
lurgical Engineering, November, p568. 


Demands 
Chemical & Metal- 
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Glass. “Calculations on Raw Materials in Glass 
Manufacture.” Glass, British, Oct., p385. 

Oils. “The Drying Qualities of Soybean Oil,” Paint, Oil 
and Chemical Review, Nov. 1, p68. 

Naval Stores. “Oxidized Turpentine,” by Paul M. Horton 
and W. F. McCormick. Discusses a and use in 
lacquer formulation. J. & E.C., Nov., p1226. 

Plant Operation. “Air meet in pulverizing,” by 
Harlowe Hardinge. [.& E.C., Nov., p1139. 

Paper. “Accelerated Aging Tests for Determining Perma- 
nence of Papers,” by George A. Richter. /.&E.C., Nov., 
p1154. 

Plastics. “Cresylic Acid Resins, Varnishes, and Moulding 
Powders,” by William McHutchison. Discusses manufacture, 
plant layout, etc. Industrial Chemist, British, Oct., p383. 

Raw Materials. “Recent Developments Relating to Oil 


Used 


Extraction by the Solvent Process,” by E. W. Schmidt. Paint, 
Oil & Chemical Review, Nov. 15, p9. 

Soap. “Soap: Manufacturer to Consumer,” by Jay C. 
Harris. American Dyestuff Reporter, Nov. 5, p614. 

Soap. “Naphthenic Acids Soaps,” discusses possibilities of 
their uses in specialty soaps and disinfectants. Soap, Novem- 
ber, p21. 

Soap. “Soap Manufacture—What Progress Since 1870?” 


Soap, November, p17. 

Textiles. “The Importance of Aluminum in Textile Tech- 
nology,” by Arthur Pettinger. Continuation of a series in 
which the chemistry of iron, copper and zinc and their salts, 
from the standpoint of textile technology (Jan. 15, June 4 and 
Aug. 27) was dealt with. American Dyestuff Reporter, Nov. 
5, p605. 


Equipment Booklets 


E287. Paul O. Abbe, Inc., Little Falls, N. J. A new leaflet de- 
scribes the various porcelain products for use in pebble mills. Labo- 
ratories, both industrial and school, will find the information on porcelain 
jar mills of distinctive value. 

E288. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. Aluminum News 
Letter for November contains among other interesting news items on 
novel aluminum uses, a short description of the Alumilite Process which 
places a protective coating on the metal. 

E289. Consolidated Products Co., 15 Park Row, N. Y. City. This 
large dealer in used chemical and allied industries equipment issues a 
monthly newspaper, Consolidated News, which should be regularly received 
by plant managers, laboratory heads, purchasing agents, etc. This 
Department will be glad to arrange for readers of C . to do so. 
This month’s issue stresses purchase of Consolidated Iron & Chemical 
Co.’s plant, excess equipment from a number of fine chemical and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers, etc. 

E2 The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pamphlet 362 on 
Day Ro-Ball Stabilized Gyrating Screens, just "off the press, 1s a splendidly 
illustrated brochure on the various types of screens made by this com- 
pany. In addition, the last part is devoted to photographs of Day 
auxiliary equipment for use with the Ro-Ball Gyrating Screen-mixers, 
grinders, pulverizers, a complete line of process equipment. 

E291. Filtration Engineers, Inc., Summer ave. & Erie R. R., 
Newark, N. J. A splendid booklet ‘‘In The Chemical Processes Getting 
The Cake on Strings” has just been released which admirably describes 


F.E., Inc., Continuous filters and a copy should be on the ‘‘Five-Foot 
Technical Bookshelf” of every plant man with a filtering operation or 
problem on filtering to solve. Consultants will find it particularly 


valuable. 
E292. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
a new publication describing 


N. Y. ‘Industrial Cable,” 
and listing all stz rd types of insulated 
wire and cable used by industrials for transmission, distribution and 
control, and used on or with electric equipment such as mining and 
chemical and process equipment, locomotives, arc welders, neon signs, etc. 
Publication, of 128 pages and with an ornamental cover, does not cover 
the paper-insul ated types of cable, used principally for transmission of 
large blocks of power at the higher voltages. Such types are custom- 
built, and generally require the assistance of experienced engineers on 
both application and installation. ‘‘Industrial Cable,’ GEA-1838, is a 
companion to Bulletin GEA-1837, an 80-page publication on ‘“‘How to 
Select Insulated Cable.” 

E293. Hardinge Co., York, Pa. A 56 page informative catalog, 
just released by this company, is essentially a treatise on grinding and 
contains much valuable information on subjects such as: Open versus closed 
circuit grinding; ball mills versus, pebble mills; the Hardinge Conical 
Mill; classification,x—wet and dry; air classifiers for dry grinding mills; 
counnter-current classifier for wet "grinding mills; chemical and industrial 
pulverising methods; ore reduction and concentration; coal pulverization 
fae te and unit system; The Hardinge Constant Weight Feeder; 
operating data—specific and general; and capacity and dimension tables. 

E294. H-B Instrument Co., 2518 N. Broad st., Philadelphia. Latest 
release gives full data on the H-B line of hydrometers. Catalog is divided 
into sub-headings, according to the industry which uses that particular 
group of hydrometers. For instance, pages 8 and 9, center spread, show 
the refining industries; on page 10 the instruments for the use in the 
sugar, dyeing, and tanning industries are reviewed; on page 11—the 
distilling and rectifying industries, as well as other valuable technical 
data and tables in the back of the book. 
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E295. International Nickel Co. 67 Wall st., N. Y. Fall 


City. 
number of /nco contains 2 specially interesting articles for the chemical 


engineer, one, a discussion of the equipment used in the making or 
“Catalin” a cast — entitled “Science Makes Jewelry From Carbolic 
Acid.”” The 2nd article of special interest is ““‘How Caustic Soda Plants 
Protect Product and Equipment.” Alloy specifications are given for 
each piece of equipment. 

E296. The Linde Air Products Co., 205 E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. 
A completely revised ‘Precautions and Safe Practices” is now available. 
Since its original publication several years ago, it has come to be accepted 
as the standard reference work on this important phase of safety in 
industry, as attested by the thousands of copies that have been distributed. 
While the subject of safety is well standardized, and therefore subject 
to but little change, the advances in the oxy- -acetylene process itself, and 
its widening use during recent years, have shown where additional empha- 
sis in safety precautions is needed, and have necessitated some new 
suggestions. All of this has been incorporated in the new edition, to fill 
the demand for a more up-to-date handbook. Many provisions in the test 
have been regrouped to form a more coordinated whole, and considerable 
amplification of ideas can be noted throughout. Everyone responsible 
in any way for the storage, care or handling of oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting equipment should have a copy of this booklet for careful study 
and constant reterence, 

E297. The Linde Air Products Co. 


Another valuable addition to 
oxy-acetylene literature is 


‘*Recommended Practices for Gas Cutting of 
Structural Steel.”” This is the first complete and authoritative treatment 
of this subject, and for the first time sets up qualification tests for the 
predetermination of good workmanship from the standpoint of dimensional 
accuracy and smoothness of cuts. These tests, of course, apply only to 
hand blowpipes, and are for the present restricted to the plain low carbon 
steels. Booklet is certain to become a standard reference work on this 
subject, as it combines under one cover the material in current regulations 
as given in bulletins issued by various prominent regulatory bodies. 
Hence it will be welcomed by engineers, contractors, supervisors and 
inspectors, as well as by operators of oxy-acetylene cutting equipment, as 
a reliable means of gauging and controlling the quality and safety of 
cutting operations. 


E298. Linde Air Products Co. An article in the November issue 


of Oxy-Acetylene Tips discusses stainless steel containers (of special 
importance to the chemical, dyeing, pharmaceutical, soap, fine chemical 
fields, etc.), and the problem of welding. 

E299. New England Tank & Tower Co., Everett, Mass. A new 


bulletin, No. 341, discusses ‘‘New England agitators, drives, stirrers, and 
accessories.’”” Have you a corrosion problem either in stirring equipment 
or storage or mixing tanks? This bulletin may contain just the data you 
are looking for. 

E3 The Orville Simpson Co., 1230 Knowlton st., Cincinnati. 
Bulletin No. 9 describes and illustrates Rotex Screens, stressing the 
points, accuracy, capacity and low cost. Company offers to make a 
sample test of materials in the Testing Dept. The only expense is supply- 
ing 50 to 100 lbs of the product. 

E301. The Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, Ohio. 
A most complete treatise on ball, tube, and rod mills, and the subject 
of grinding in general. Specific grinding suggestions are made on a 


number of chemical materials. 

E302. Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio. Book contains 64 
pages and is profusely illustrated. In simple, non-technical language it 
tells the step-by-step story of modern manufacture of sheet iron, tracing 


production from the ore mine to the final inspection of the completed 


sheet. It contains gauge tables and an interesting glossary of metal- 
lurgical terms. 
E303. John Robertson Co., 121 Water st., Brooklyn. ‘Robertson 


Reminders” is an interesting house organ and contains news of equipment 
produced by this pioneer in design and construction of high pressure 


machinery. 

E304. The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., 4700 Train ave., Cleveland Ohio. 
Bulletin S-76, shows and describes the new type EC Dust Filter, an 
improvement in many respects over the previous Sly Dust Filter design, 
particularly with reference to greatly simplified construction for easier 
access and reduced maintenance. Also, there is an increase in the 
amount of filter cloth. 

E305. Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. This company’s slogan 
“To keep business moving, keep production moving, keep air moving’ 
is the theme about which is built a specially fine and well-illustrated 
leaflet on the question of ventilation. Certainly the chemical and allied 
fields should and are interested in this problem. 

E306. Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 590 Frelinghuysen ave., 
Newark, N. J. A new booklet which illustrates and describes in detail 
the full line’ of Weston relays. Somewhere in this booklet, you may 
find a practical solution to your problems, whether they include the con- 


trol of temperatures, chemical processes, voltages and currents, alarm 
systems, etc. 
E307. The Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. Homo- 


genizers are fully described in this booklet. 

E308. Phoenix Metal Cap Co., 2444 W. 16th st., Chicago, Ill. The 
Phoenix Flame for December contains some very interesting illustrations 
of containers capped with Phoenix caps as well as several short articles 
of worth, “Cellophane Adhesives,.’’ for example. 

E309. J. L. Ferguson Co., Chicago. Packomatic for November dis- 
cusses safety plan of the International Salt Co., details of which are 
worth every plant and company executive considering. 

E310. Cibara Mfg. Co., 2234 Eugenia st., St. Louis. 
right container is often only half the problem. New leaflet describes 
“Super-tex,”’ a special glue for fibre and corrugated shipping cases, 
20 seconds. Other distinctive advantages are 


Getting the 
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Independent Surveys Conclusively Show Chemical Industry’s Out- 
standing Labor Record—Cyanamid’s Bell Plays An Important Part 
In Framing N. A. M. Recovery Program— 


That American chemical industry 
throrghout its history has been singularly 
free of labor troubles is a fact that has 
been commented upon time and again by 
those both in and out of the industry. 
Even in such a period of depression as the 
present one labor disputes have practically 
been non-existent in the chemical field. 
That the basic reason has been the excel- 
lent treatment of the workers in the in- 
dustry is indicated by 2 reports issued 
within the past 10 days from sources 
working entirely independent of each 
other. The first is a survey made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
the other is a study of recent trends in 
the chemical manufacturing industry made 
by the Research and Planning Division 
of the NRA and published in the Nov. 
26th issue of The Blue Eagle (the official 
publication of the NRA) and summarized 
in the Washington news section of this 
issue of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES on p. 531. 

On Apr. 23, °34, after considerable 
study on the subject, the Committee on 
Statistics of the Chemical Alliance 
(George W. Merck, chairman) issued a 
statistical bulletin to all members of the 
Alliance, announcing that a confidential 
survey would be undertaken by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board to de- 
termine the general facts as to the 
distribution of labor throughout the chem- 
ical manufacturing industry. 

The survey was not intended to show a 
classification of rates paid, but rather for 
the pvrpose of developing in particular 
how the matter of basic wage rates and 
permitted exceptions were being applied 
under the provisions of the Chemical 
Code. Returns were received from a 
total of 337 chemical companies, a few 
of which made a combined return for all 
units operated, but the tabulations cover 
598 distinct factory units. These returns 
were sent direct by the members to the 
National Industrial Conference Board and 
the resulting compilation made by them. 

It is of interest to note that 39.0% of 
all the factory units are those having 20 
or less employees and that 26.1% of all 
the employees that could be classified are 
found in plants having from 501 to 1,009 
employees. The following table, in which 
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factory units are classified according to 
number of workers per unit, 
provides the figures upon which these 
statements are based. 


factory 


Per Cent. of Total 
c—Number—, -— Classified ~ 


Establish- Em- Establish- Em- 
Size of Unit ments ployees ments  ployees 
No employees *20 or 3.3 waas 
) Re Peer 82 246 137 0.4 
Gate as a ainsies 151 1,752 25.3 2.9 
Mr es oc ble ess VK S 4,363 22.2 7.3 
Lo rae 79 5,544 13.2 9.2 
BGE-250  o.kckcews 72 11,410 12.0 19.0 
251-500 acces: 31 10,493 5.2 17.5 
501-1,000 ‘nee 2 15,660 3.8 26.1 
1,001 or more .. 7 10,645 1.2 17.7 
Total Classified 598 60,113 100.0 100.0 
Not classified .. 9,832 
BOG i cena ues 69,945 


* Not operating, 


Of the total 89,048 employees, 69,945 
or 78.5% are found in the factories and 
19,103 or in office or 
factory employment. 

Of the total, 7,943 or 8.9% are women. 
There are more than twice as many 
women employed in the office group than 
in the factories and while women form 
28.0% of all office workers, they represent 
only 3.7% of the total factory employees. 
Of the total 89,084 employees in the chem- 
ical manufacturing industry, 4,870 or 
5.5% receive compensation based on 1929 
rates—but of these 3,020 or 62.0% are 
paid at rates higher than those paid in 
1929. Statistical data is given. 


21.5% are non- 


Special Divisions Analyzed 
Apprentices and learners number 557, 


or 1.7% —reported by establishments 


having 32,575 employees. Of these ap- 
prentices and learners, 509 or 91.4% re- 
than the legal minimum. 
Handicapped workers were reported by 


ceive more 
establishments employing 15,239 of which 
this group constituted 171 or 1.5%. Of 
these 151 or 89.0% 
the legal minimum. 


received more than 


; Both Fe- 
Classes Sexes Males males 
All Employees .......5.-. 89,048 81,105 7,943 


Location: 


NOSth. DS oid cees .. 78,866 71,353 7,513 
ee a 10,182 9,752 30 
Limitation of Hours: 
ne : ELT 13,852 13,501 351 
a ce tere T eee 75,196 67,604 7,592 
Kind of Work: 
|g 3 An aa er ae 69,945 67,353 2,592 
Office and non-factory 19,103 13,752 5,351 
Basic Rates for Workers: 
North. Dist.—40c or more 76,077 70,377 5,700 
1929 rates 2,789 976 1,813 
South. Dist.—35c or more 8,101 7,717 384 
1929 rates. 2,081 2,035 46 
Apprentices or Learners: 
Employees of establish- 
ments reporting ...... 32,575 29,314 3,261 
Number of apprentices or 
[eee ee 557 412 145 
Handicapped Workers: 
Employees of establish- 
ments reporting ...... 15,239 14,930 309 
Number of handicapped 
WOWNONE caceceucecucs 171 170 1 


More Than Code Requires 

Commenting on the statistics gathered 
in the survey, the National Industrial 
Conference Board states: “Reviewing the 
record as a whole, the evidence is clear 
of a wholehearted effort to abide by the 
provisions of the Code, and indeed to lean 
over backward in so doing. The industry 
can justly claim that its actual practice 
in wage rates is liberal to the 
worker than the provisions for his welfare 
embodied in the Code.” 


more 





Wages of Employees in Chemical Manufacturing Industry Summarized 


Classes Both Sexes Males Females 
ALL ESTABLISHMENTS: 

Paid AE DASIG FACES OF MORE 5 os 5.0 i sic. cee een chikelvewens 84,178 78,194 6,084 
Paid at rates, based on 1929 rates .........ccccccccccce 4,870 3,011 1.859 
Of the latter, paid same as 1929 .................. P 1,067 853 "214 
** more than 1929 and equal minimum.. 783 354 429 
“more than 1929, more than minimum 3,020 1,804 1,216 

NORTHERN ESTABLISHMENTS: 
Baie at Desc Cate (406) OF MOSK cies 8k cs hosters cee coaws 76,077 70,377 5,700 
Paid at rates based on 1929 rates .....cccccccesccccccce 2,789 976 1,813 
Of the latter, paid same as 1929 ........ccccccccccsces 633 450 183 
“* more than 1929, and equal minimum. . 486 69 417 
** more than 1929, more than minimum 1,670 457 1,213 

SOUTHERN ESTABLISHMENTS: 
UME Ae DASE Fate (SIG) OE MOLE iis cst seccsieneentesee ee 8,101 7,717 384 
Paid at: rates based oft 1929 rates 2 occ. cccccscvrccacece 2,081 2,035 46 
Of the latter, paid easte ae 1909 20k eck ec cccesecce 434 403 31 
** more than 1929 and equal minimum.. 297 285 12 
** more than 1929, more than minimum 1,350 1,347 3 
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Eastman Nitrocellulose Products 





EASTMAN COTTON SOLUTIONS are prepared from high 


OTHER EASTMAN grade nitrated cottons and are available in a wide range of 
CHEMICALS: viscosities, solid contents and solvent combinations. 
Cellulose Acetate EASTMAN FILM SOLUTIONS are especially suitable for use 


Products 
Gallic Acid 


Hydroquinone 


in the manufacture of artificial leathers, waterproof fabrics, 
lacquers and similar products. 

Pyrogallic Acid 
Silver Nitrate 


EASTMAN KODALOID is a high quality nitrocellulose sheet 


of exceptional clarity. Standard gauges are supplied in con- 
® . . 

tinuous lengths or cut-to-size sheets. 
Research Organic 


Chemicals 








Information and quotations on any of these products will be furnished on 
request. Eastman Kodak Co., Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N.Y. 
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SYNTHETIC 


THYMOL U.S.P. 


CRYSTALS 


MUSTARD OIL 


ARTIFICIAL U.S.P. 


CAMPHOR 


SYNTHETIC 


UREA 
TERPIN HYDRATE U.S.P. 
TERPINEOL 


SHERKA CHEMICAL CO..INC. 








yy MENTHOL CRYSTALS 








86 ORANGE STREET, BLOOMFIELD, N.J. 
Telephone Bloomfield 2-6800 
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Industry’s Recovery Plan 


What was spoken of in more than one 
direction as the largest gathering of 
American industrial leaders to assemble in 
years, met at the Waldorf-Astoria, Dec. 
5-6 at the joint convention of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
Congress of American Industry. Business 
leaders, accused of without 
offering a definite plan of action for re- 
covery, countered with a formal platform. 
Chemical industry’s spokesman in national 
affairs, President William B. Bell of the 
Chemical Alliance, played a very promi- 
nent part in the drafting of proposals 
offered on the floor for discussion. 

In its original form, platform urged a 
program of orthodox economic measures 
as a basis for cooperation by business and 
industry with government in the recovery 
program—a balanced Federal budget, re- 
turn to the gold standard, return of busi- 
ness to private enterprise as opposed to 
governmental control and other points. 


A Modified NRA 

After a 2 day discussion the original 
planks were retained as drafted, with a 
few minor changes, but in addition, recom- 
mendations were adopted suggesting an 
extension of a modified NRA for one year 
and appointment by President Roosevelt 
of a general specifically to 
plan a national program of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old-age pensions 
other social security measures. 


criticizing 


committee 


and 


Prominent Chemical Leaders 

Several leaders in the chemical field are 
prominent in affairs of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. On the board 
of directors, in addition to Mr. Bell, are 
H. L. Derby, president American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical; George W. Merck, 
president, Merck & Co.; and F. W. Love- 
joy, president, Eastman Kodak. On the 
Committee on Future Relations of Gov- 
ernment to Industry, in addition to Mr. 
3ell are: E. M. Allen, president, Mathie- 
son; FE. V. O’Daniel, vice-president, 
American Cyanamid. T. M. Girdler, 
chairman, of Republic Steel, also heads 
Girdler Corp., industrial gases. 


°33 Natural Gas 

Marketed production of natural gas, 
which increased steadily through 730 but 
declined in ’31 and 732, showed little 
change in 733 when compared with 732. 
Total output for 733 was 1,555,474,000,000 
cu. ft, or only 516,000,000 cu. ft. less than 
total for ’°32. Decrease in output between 
’30 and ’33 was due primarily to curtail- 
ment of industrial activity with consump- 
tion by domestic and commercial users 
increasing steadily. In 733, 
domestic and commercial consumption 
showed its first decrease while consump- 
tion for industrial purposes showed a 
material gain. Complete statistics are 
available in Mineral Markets Reports, 
No. 323, Bureau of Mines, Washington. 


however, 
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China Clay Booklet 

“Kaolin and China Clays in the Pacific 
Northwest” is the subject of a bulletin by 
Hewitt Wilson, issued by the University 
of Washington Engineering Experiment 
Station, Seattle, Bulletin 76. 


Washington 


{NRA Studies Chemical Industry 
Statistics—Garvan Attacks Trade 
Agreements—Du Pont Suggests 
Elimination of Excessive War 


Profits— 


A picture of the basic trends in chemi- 
cal manufacturing industry is given by 4 
series in the center of a chart prepared by 
the NRA Research and Planning Divi- 
sion and published in the Nov. 26th edition 
of The Blue Eagle. Operating indexes 
are expressed as percentages of their re- 


depression low of August ’32. Man-hours 
during the last few months have been 
approximately 90% of the ’29 average and 
about 50% above the ’32 low. Beginning 
in April ’33, the index of man-hours rose 
as rapidly as the index of employment 
until August ’33, after which the employ- 
ment index outstripped the index of man- 
hours, of the reduction in the 
number of hours. Currently the spread 


between the 2 


because 


indexes is about 10%, and 
indicates the extent to which work has 
been distributed in accordance with the 
policies of the President’s Reemployment 


Agreement and the Code for the industry. 


Chemical Payrolls 

Pay-roll index is still around 20% be- 
low ’29 although it has shown the same 
remarkable improvement displayed by the 
employment and man-hour indexes. It 
should be noted that the aggregate pur- 
chasing power of labor in the chemical 
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spective averages in ’29. Employment and 
pay-roll indexes were obtained by com- 
bining the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dexes_ for and explosives 
weighted in accordance with their impor- 
tance in the industry. Man-hours index 
was computed by multiplying the esti- 
mated number employed by the average 
hours worked per week and reducing the 
result to an index number, or relative, 
with ’29 as the base year. Data compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Survey of Current Business were used 
for the construction the Production 
Index. 

Average number employed in the chem- 
ical manufacturing industry during the 
last 6 months has been approximately the 
same as the average number employed in 
1929, and about 60% greater than at the 


chemicals 


of 


Chemical Industries 


manufacturing industry, as represented by 
total pay rolls is approximately the same 
as the purchasing power of ’29 pay rolls, 
since the cost of living declined somewhat 
over 20%. Index of production shown on 
the chart is a composite which covers less 
than 10% of the value of production under 
the Code and is heavily weighted with 
alcohols, sulfuric acids, and explosives. 
Some of the defects in the index have been 
eliminated by an adjustment to the total 
production of chemicals in ’31 as obtained 
from census data. Items included in the 
index have a seasonal movement different 
from total chemical production largely be- 
cause of the fall expansion in production 
of sulfuric for fertilizers, in alcohols for 
“antifreeze solutions” and in explosives 
for coal mining. Production, as indicated 
by the index, is participating in the usual 
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We are headquarters for Following are some of our specialties 


PLASTICIZERS, SOLVENTS Cellulose Acetate 
and RAW MATERIALS Cresylie Acid 
for the manufacture of Sodium Acetate 
. : 
PLASTICS Acetic Anhydride 
LACQUERS e 
and COATINGS Casein 
* 
> 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Associated Companies 
CHAS. TENNANT & CO. LTD. Diethyl Phthalate 
CHAS. TENNANT & CO. (CANADA), LTD. Dimethyl Phthalate 


372 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


Dibutyl Tartrate 


BARTER TRADING CORP., LTD. 





London - Brussels Triphenyl Phosphate 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. T e ° 
New York City & West Haverstraw, N. Y. riacetin 
e 








Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2267 


American Hritish Chemical Supplies, Ine. 


180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














Church & Dwight, 


Established 1816 - 
80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
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fall upswing, and in September °34 was 
not only higher than in any other Sep- 
tember since 30, but also higher than any 
month since then with the exception of 
October, ’33. In the absence of more 
complete and diversified data for the 
various branches of the chemical manu- 
facturing industry, the index of man- 
hours should be considered as the closest 
available estimate of the trend of produc- 
tion for short-term periods. 

Upper section of the chart shows the 
average hour wage, the average hours per 
week, and the average weekly wage. 
Currently these are obtained by combining 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data for chem- 
icals and explosives. Before ’32, National 
Industrial Conference Board data were 
used (in the absence of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ figures) after some minor ad- 
justments. Average hours worked per 
week were derived by dividing the average 
weekly wage by the average hourly wage. 
Hourly wage rate declined steadily until 
February ’33 when it reached the low of 
52c per hour. This movement was then 
reversed as average hourly wages began 
a more or less steady increase to 62c— 
only 3c below the ’29 average. In spite 
of the drop in average hours per week the 
average weekly wage increased from less 
than $22.50 in the early spring of °33 to 
$24 in August 734. 

An index of wholesale prices of 52 
chemicals which is compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is shown in the lower 
section of the chart. For the period of 
4 or 5 years ending with ’29, chemical 
prices were remarkably stable at approxi- 
mately the ’29 levels. After a slow decline 
ending in the autumn of ’31, prices reached 
a level about 20% below ’29. 
has 
time. 


This level 
been maintained until the present 


Trade Agreements 

Francis P. Garvan, militant Chemical 
Foundation head and sworn arch foe of 
European chemical cartels, fired a broad- 
side at trade reciprocity with “To fool 
with the chemical tariff schedule would be 
treason,” summarizing his testimony be- 
fore the Senatorial Committee investigat- 


ing proposed trade agreement with 
Belgium. 
With characteristic directness, Mr. 


Garvan warned inquiring Senators that 
Belgium is a party to the European car- 
tel; that any concessions made to that 
country could easily be taken advantage 
of by other cartel members by erecting 
a plant in Belgium and exporting to the 
U. S. with that country as the coutnry 
of origin. 

“We must,” insisted Mr. Garvan, “keep 
up with the chemical knowledge of the 
world if we are to be sure of a national 
defense in the next war. It is more of a 


* Chemical producers consider most important 
(because of dye situation) hearing, Dec. 17, on 
proposed Swiss agreement. 
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war of necessity now. 
we must face 


The competition that 
is the world combined.”* 


Potash Producers Protest 
American potash producers ask, in a 
brief submitted Noy. 12 at a hearing ona 
proposed trade agreement with Spain, that 
the U. S. refrain from entering into any 
agreement whereby we agree to keep 
Spanish potash on the free list. Docu- 
ment points out that possible future aid 
through section 3-e of NRA would be 
closed to potash producers. National 
Barytes Association asks that Spain be 
asked to agree to a higher import duty 
on Spanish barytes. Association spokes- 
men insist that barytes miners in Missouri 
are starving because of this competition. 


Anti-Freeze Alcohol 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue rules 
that when anti-freeze alcohol is sold under 
a trade or brand name certain approved 
substances must be added so that the 
character of the product is changed and 
it will not constitute a sale of an approved 
anti-freeze formula under a trade name. 
Sale of approved alcoholic anti-freeze 
solutions under a proprietary name, free 
of completely denatured alcohol restric- 
tions, must be limited to drums and cans. 


NRA News 
NRA approves amendment to the hard- 
wood distillation code providing for an 
open-price filing system for anti-freeze 





COMING EVENTS 


National Association of Insecticide & Dis- 
infectant Mfrs., Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. City, 


Dec, 10-11, a H,. Wright, secretary, Chrysler 
Bldg., N. Y City. 
Ceramic Association of N. J., Ceramics 


Bldg., Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. aa: Dec. 14 
American Association for The Advancement 
= Fy gu Schenley Hotel, Pittsburgh, Dec. 
an. 2. 

” keeles Water Works Association, Nes, 
Section, New Yorker, Dec. 27. 

Nat’l Association of Dyers & Cleaners, 
convention and exposition, Book-Cadillac, Detroit, 
Jan, 29-31 

Southwest Water Works Association, Hotel 
Driskell, Austin, Texas. 

N. Y. State Sewage — Association, 
McAlpin, N. Y. City, Jan. 

Third ' National FP soe "‘teteaeriad Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, A. B. 
Coffman, Manager, Feb. 11. 

American Ceramic Society, 
Buffalo, Feb. 17-22, ’35. 

Technical Association of the Pulp & Paper 
Industry, Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. City, Feb. 
18-21, R. G. Macdonald, secretary, 122 E. 42nd 

we City. 

Federated Textile Industries, 
dinner, Waldorf, Feb. 28. 


Hotel Statler, 


Inc., annual 


Electrochemical Society, New Orleans, Mar, 
21-23. 

A. C. S., 89th meeting, N. Y. City, Apr. 
22-27. 

American Water Works Association, annual 
meeting, Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, May 
6-10. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 


Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dec. 2-7. 
OCAL TO NEW YORK* 

Dec. 14, American Institute of Chemists. 

Dec. 21, Electrochemical Society in charge of 
meeting of 4 technical societies. 

Jan. 11, °’35, Society of Chemical Industry 
in charge of meeting 4 technical societies, 
Perkin Medal awarded. 

Secretaries of Chemical Associations and 
Groups allied to chemistry (also the process 


industries) are urged to make use of this 
column, 


* Chemist Club unless otherwise stated. 
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methanol, similar to provisions in the 
code for the industrial alcohol industry, 
thus bringing both under identical provi- 
sions. Arrangements are made for inter- 
change of anti-freeze prices between the 
industries. 

Code authorities for the paint, 
and lacquer industry and the bleached 
shellac industry are asking NRA for in- 
terpretations of certain provisions of both 
codes that appear to overlap and which 
are causing some confusion. 

Code authority for the sulfonated oil 
industry asks approval of a $20,000 budget. 

NRA recognizes memberships for the 


varnish 


code authority of the chemical engineering 


equipment industry. For complete list 
see C. I, Nov., p. 435. 
Munitions 


Lammot du Pont, writing in his execu- 
tive capacity of president of the du Pont 
Co., urges in the event of war elimination 








L 





PRESIDENT LAMMOT DU PONT 
Offers a constructive plan in war profits, but 
Opposes government monoply 


of all excessive profits for both corpora- 
tions and individuals and drastic govern- 
mental control over export of munitions 
to prevent abuses, but insists that a gov- 
ernment monopoly of munitions making 
would weaken the national and 
lead to a number of other mistakes. In- 
cluded in his pertinent statistics he reports 
that over 25,000 U. S. plants were en- 
gaged in munitions making in the last war 
and that establishment of a government 
monopoly would necessitate expansion of 
the government’s arsenals 


defense 


20 times. 


Nye Is Critical 

Senate’s chief munitions 
Senator Nye (R.-N. D.) was largely 
critical of Mr. du Pont’s suggestions and 
issued a statement to the effect that the 
du Pont proposals were just a “sop” to 
combat the movement for a government 
monopoly. Emphasizing, however, that he 
was not impugning the sincerity of the 
du Pont proposals, he said that the letter 
had in his opinion failed to prove that a 
government monopoly would injure na- 
tional defense. 

First N. Y. Exposition of 
Plastics is being conducted by 


Plastics, 425 4th Ave. 


investigator, 
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Obituaries 


George E. Fisher; Dr. Karl von 
Linde; Dr. Eric von Gebaur-Ful- 
negg; George Browne Cowper— 


George E. Fisher, 70, a retired Grasselli 
vice-president, on Nov. 21. His father 
was prominently connected with the de- 
velopment of the first oil fields to be 
worked in this country in the vicinity of 
Titusville, Pa. Sulfuric acid was a neces- 
sity and Grasselli established an acid 
works there. At the age of 21 (in 1885) 
Mr. Fisher joined the chemical company 
and arose steadily, going from one plant 
to another, until in 1896 he became super- 
intendent of Grasselli’s plant at East Chi- 
cago, Ind. In 1900 he was brought to 
Cleveland headquarters in the operating 
dept. By 1910 he had become a director, 
and in ’14 was made _ vice-president. 
Meanwhile he became known in chemical 
circles as an outstanding expert both in 
his knowledge of chemical manufacture, 
and as an executive. Since his retirement, 
he had spent his winters in California and 
Hawaii. 

Dr. Karl von Linde, 92, developer of 
the Linde process of producing liquid air 
(1895), in Munich, Nov. 16. His work 
made possible manufacture of nitrogen 
fertilizers, and gave to industry industrial 
oxygen. He was honored by the German 
Government with a “von” for his con- 
tributions to science and warfare. He 
was the “father” of the refrigeration 
industry and the welding industry. His 
researches made possible much of our 
present-day industries and comforts. 

Dr. Eric von Gebauer-Fulnegg, 32, of 
the Gary Laboratories, Ind., accidentally 
on Noy. 10 inhaling hydrochloric acid. 
He died at the very moment, it is said, 
that his 10 years’ research for a rubber 
compound transparent as glass, had ended 
in success. He was a native of Praha, 
Czechoslovakia, and taught at Princeton. 
The newly discovered product is reported 
to have cost $500,000 in the research stage 
and to be a satisfactory factory wrapping 
paper for food and similar industries. Dr. 
Gustave Egloff, Chicago Chemists’ Club 
president, in talking of his close friend 
and his work, stated: “The transparent 
rubber will have great advantages. It is 
impervious to water and will not decom- 
pose over a long period of time. The in- 
vention is practically complete.” 

George Browne Cowper, 59, Pure Car- 
bonic vice-president and treasurer, on 
Nov. 21, following a 5-day illness. Pure 
Carbonic is an Air Reduction subsidiary 
and he had served the latter company in 
various capacities for 18 years. 

Phirozshaw Dorabji Saklatvala, 59, oil 
financier, honorary consul general in 
N. Y. for Persia for the last 2 years, 


member of the prominent Tata family of 
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India, on Nov. 23. He is survived by 
his widow, 3 brothers, including Dr. 
Beram Saklatvala, Vanadium Corp. vice- 
president and one of the most widely 
known technologists in this country, and a 
sister. 


Other Deaths 

Samuel Frazier Pryor, an Air Reduc- 
tion director, also a member of U.S.L.’s 
executive committee, on Nov. 17. He was 
a close associate of the late Percy 
Rockefeller. 

Thomas G. Lee, 56, Armour president, 
Noy. 6, following 2 weeks’ illness with 
an intestinal disorder. 

Ivy Lee, 57, pioneer and most noted 
public relations counsel, of a brain tumor, 
Nov. 9. Rockefellers headed a “blue 
ribbon” list of his clients. Disclosure, 
recently that he had received $25,000 from 
the I.G. to improve German-American 
relations, created a bombshell in a sena- 
torial committee hearing. 

Monta C. Burt, 61, president, Gray 
Chemical, Roulette, Pa., and formerly 
president, Wood Chemical Institute, Nov. 
1, of a heart attack. He initiated an 8- 
hour day in the wood chemical industry. 
He became president of Gray Chemical 
in 1910. 

Ernest B. Wright, 46, an official of 
Continental-Diamond Fibre, at Newark, 
Del., on Nov. 16. 

Col. Charles Edward Terry Lull, 54, 
C.W.S. officer of the 3rd Corps Area, on 
Nov. 12, at the Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington. 

Dr. J. S. Goldbaum, 48, vice-president, 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia soap manufac- 
turer, on Nov. 5. He was treasurer of 
the Association of American Soap and 
Glycerine Producers and aided in writing 
the soap code. 

Robert Mayo Catlin, 81, former N. J. 
Zinc plant superintendent at Franklin, 
N. J., on Nov. 22. 

Charles A. Jones, 73, founder of Spur, 
Tex., and formerly with Freeport in N. Y. 
City, on Nov. 25. 

Lyman QO. Fiske, well-known in the 
chemical advertising field, on Nov. 10. 
Chas. Cooper was one of his accounts in 
the industrial division of the industry. 

J. Frank Crawford, 42, Stein-Hall’s 
Southern representative, at Atlanta on 
Nov. 26. 


Corn Grind 


An October corn grind of 5,302,000 bu. 
is reported through the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation by 11 refiners manu- 
facturing starches, dextrines, syrups, 
sugars and other corn derivatives. ‘This 
October grind,” reports the Foundation, 
“is some 9% below the grind for October 
’33 and brings total grind for the first 10 
months of ’34 to 53,478,000 bu. approxi- 
mately 9% below the 10 months’ total for 
the corresponding period of 33. 


Chemical Industries 





“Although October ’34 figure rose some- 
what above that of September ’34 increase 
was less than the usual seasonal rise and 
was some 800,000 bu. less than the in- 
crease of October over September in ’33.” 


Associations 


{Chemical Engineers Meet at 
Pittsburgh—Textile Chemists in 
N. Y.—S. O. C. M. A. Honors 
Garvan, Herty and Poucher— 
A. C. S. Meetings— 

Pittsburgh is often referred to as the 
“heart” of American industriallife. Certain 
it is that the center of activity of the so- 
called heavy industries of America lies close 
to the intersection of the Monongahela 
and the Ohio Rivers. To the Pittsburgh 
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PRESIDENT A. EF, MARSHALL 
Leads “Chem. Engineers’ on to Pittsburgh for 
a highly successful meeting. 
district last month (Nov. 15-17) repaired 
members of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers for their 27th annual 
meeting to listen to a distinguished group 
of scientists and engineers and to inspect 
the hub of the country’s steel industry. 
But the members soon discovered that 
steel is not the only field in which Pitts- 
burgh excels. Huge zinc oxide, sulfuric 
acid, aluminum, plastics, coal tar chemi- 
cals production plants were discovered 
in the inspection tour. Nor can pure or 
applied research be forgotten for a moment 
in Pittsburgh with Mellon Institute and 
the New Kensington Laboratories of the 
Aluminum Co. of America close at hand. 
With Dr. A. E. Marshall, heavy set, 
dark, deep voiced, English by birth, ex- 
pert on sulfuric acid and glass, noted 
chemical consultant, presiding, members 
heard successively Dr. John C. Hostetter, 
Corning Glass’ director of research, relate 
the absorbing story of making astronomi- 
cal telescopes; William C. Geer tell how 
science has overcome the danger of ice 
forming on the wings of airplanes; Dr. 
Francis S. Frary (Aluminum Co. research 
head) explain the peculiar properties of 
aluminum that makes it a potent weapon 
in the chemical engineer’s war on corro- 
sion; and D. Ernst Berl’s startling revela- 
tions concerning the possibility of increas- 
ing sulfuric production from 3,000 to 
13,000 fold by employing new operating 
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technique. These and other papers of 
equal importance, exciting inspection trips 
and a banquet at which Arthur Brisbane 
was the principal speaker left not a dull, 
unoccupied moment for the members at- 
tending the meeting. 


A. A. T. C & CG. at N. Y. 

American Association ot Textile Color- 
ists and Chemists’ 14th annual meeting at 
the New Yorker in N. Y. City, Dec. 7-8 
attracted a large enthusiastic group who 
listened to G. M. Kline, W. D. Appel, 
R. T. Mease and Milton Harris of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, R. E. 
and N. R. Vieira of du Pont, F. L. 
of International Nickel, W. L. Savell of 
Mathieson Alkali, David Scott of Henry 
L. Scott Co. A. E. Sampson, Calco 
Chemical, Prof. E. R. Schwarz of M.I. T., 
Prof. H. A. Neville, Lehigh University, 
A. R. Thompson of the Ciba Co. 
Prof. Charles B. Ordway of 
The 
was well attended. Speakers included Dr. 
H. D. W. Smith of the A. M. Tenney 
Ernest N. 
can Bemberg, and J. B. 


Rose 


LaQue 


and 
Alabama 
Polytechnic. 


“Rayon Symposium” 


Associates ; Benzing, Ameri- 
Quig, du Pont 


Rayon. 


Technologists’ Dinner 

Association of Textile Laboratories and 
Technologists celebrated its first anniver- 
sary with a dinner and dance on Nov. 7 
in the ballroom of the Imperial Hotel, 
in N. Y. City. Honor guest of the even- 
ing was Takeshiga Ishiguro, director of 
the Japanese Government Raw Silk Intel- 
ligence Bureau. A new film entitled 
“From Seed to Silk” was shown. Speak- 
ers at the gala night were Paolino Gerli, 
vice-president of KE. Gerli & Co. and 
president of International Silk Guild, also 
R. D. Jenkins of the Guild. 
Denny Before The Salesmen 

Salesmens’ Association of the American 
Chemical industry will have as guest 
speaker at the 2nd in a series of informal 
luncheon talks by leading executives of 
the industry Henry Denny, manager of 
the sales development department of Com- 


mercial Solvents. The date is Dec. 13 





» OFC. i. 
Herty 


slash pine at Dr. 
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and the place, The Chemists’ Club. At 
the first meeting, H. L. Derby, president, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical, talked 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. Derby was introduced by Williams 
Haynes, publisher of CuemicaL INpus- 
TRIES. Other speakers are being arranged 
for in the series. The luncheon meetings 
are closed to members of the Association. 

The annual Christmas party is sched- 
uled for Dec. 27. 
turn out at the 


In view of the large 
affair last 
reservations are suggested. 


year early 
Final plans 
will be announced by letter. As usual, 


guests will be in order. 


Saunders Medal 

Saunders Medal of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers 
is awarded to James MacNaughton, presi- 
dent, Calumet & Hecla. 
be made at the 
N. ¥. City. 


Presentation will 


February meeting in 


A. C. S. Sections 

Philadelphia section listens to Prof. R. 
Adams Dutcher on “Some Observations 
on Biochemical Research in Germany and 
Neighboring Countries.” 

Dr. Irvine W. 
Chattanooga, 


Grote, University of 
“The 


Valley and Chemical Expansion” to the 


explains Tennessee 
Cincinnati section. 
Francis Founda- 


R. Williams, 


chemical director, Bell Telephone Labora- 


P. Garvan, Chemical 
tion head, and Dr. Robert 
tories, address the Delaware group. 

Dr. Heinz Rosenberger, Rockefeller In- 
stitute, and William W. Winship, mana- 
ger, Thermal November 
speakers before the joint meeting of the 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle; N. Y. 
section of the A. C. S.; the American 
Institute of Chemists ; 


Syndicate, are 


American Electro- 
chemical Society’s N. Y. section; and the 
Society of Chemical Industry (American 
group). 

Dr. Fred. Allison, Alabama Poly, is the 
principal speaker at the November meet- 
ing of the Virginia held at 
Charlottesville. 


section, 


Midland section was unusually fortunate 


in securing Professor Vladimir N. I pati 


—A. P. 
A. honors “The Three Musketeers’ of the chemical industry, Garvan (center), 
(left), and Poucher (right). 

made from 


Mr. Garvan holds the first skein of rayon 
Herty’s Savannah laboratories. 
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eff, famous Russian chemist. He lec- 
tured on “Theoretical Principles of Cata- 
lytic Reactions” at the educational build- 
ing of Dow Chemical, Dec. 3. 


Ipatietf, now 67, 


Professor 
is in this country as a 
Universal Oll 

Midland lec- 


ture was his first appearance before an 


research with 


Products Co. of Chicago. 


associate 


American audience. 


American Institute Meetings 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, M.I.T. president ; 
Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, professor of 
industrial engineering at Columbia; and 
Dr. M. L. Crossley, Caleo Chemical chief 
chemist, are the speakers scheduled for the 
Symposium of The 
Institute on Dec. 14. Admission is with- 
out charge, but by ticket only which may 
be obtained from the Institute, 60 E. 42 
st. Ne XY. City. 


At the “Synthetics Symposium” held 


Science American 


Nov. 27 speakers and their subjects were: 
Gordon Bakelite vice-president, 
on synthetic plastics; Stanley B. Hunt, 


noted statistician, 


Brown, 
Tubize economist and 
on synthetic yarns; Dr. 
Givaudan-Delawanna 


Eric Kunz, 
vice-president, on 
Walter S. Landis, 
Cyanamid vice-president, on synthetic fer 
tilizers. 


perfumes; and Dr. 


Speakers were entertained at 
dinner at the Chemists’ Club by Williams 
Haynes, publisher of CuemicaL INpus 
acted as 


TRIES, who 


chairman of the 
meeting. 


Institute In Textile Research 
Francis P. Garvan, president, U. S. In- 
stitute for and Dr. 
headed the list ¢ 
speakers at the fifth annual 
meeting of the held in N. Y. 
City last 


Textile 
Herty 
tinguished 


Research, 


Charles f dis- 


Institute 
month. 


Foreign 
(British Workers Agree On 
Terms—German Domestic Pot- 
ash Prices Reduced—Japanese 
Plants Suffer Injury From 
Ty phoons— 


National Union of General and Munic- 
ipal Workers accepts offer of the Chemical 
Employers’ Association to establish a base 
rate of Is., 5¢d. (24%c) per 
ls. 2'd. 


hour for shift workers 


hour for 


day laborers, and (284c) per 


, and a 5% increase 
for piece workers, with proportionate in- 


a oe § 


workers have been receiving pay on this 


creases to women and youths. 


basis for sometime. 

I. C. I. is said to have offered to con- 
struct a $30,000,000 hydrogenation plant 
near the Victoria lignite deposits in 
Australia. 

Ford’s attempt to grow a soybean crop 
in England has been successful. 

British August sodium bichromate im- 
port figures show that Russia is enjoying 
the bulk of this business. 

German Potash Syndicate is reducing 
domestic prices by 11 to 38% to stimulate 








domestic consumption. Potash fertilizer 
grades now number 5. Exports are un- 
satisfactory. For first 8 months, value 
declines to Rm. 12,351,000, compared with 
Rm. 13,066,000 in corresponding 733 
period. 

Ruhrgas A. G. produced 6,671 tons of 
sulfur by gas purifying processes. Annual 
production by this means is estimated at 
between 10,000 and 12,000 tons, as against 
annual consumption of 40,000 to 50,000 
tons. 

A new sales bureau to handle staple- 
fiber products of the German Dye Trust 
and the J. P. Bemberg Co., is established 
in Berlin. Fiber, produced by a copper- 
oxide process, is to be used mainly for 
admixture with wool for clothing material. 

3emberg and I. G. found an organiza- 
tion “Cuprama—Spinnfaser, Gesellschaft” 
with headquarters in Berlin, and a capital- 
ization of 50,000 Company will 
manufacture ‘“Cuprama” fiber, which is a 
spun made 
order of vistra and spun 
This is another step to be intended 
to make Germany independent from for- 





Rm. 
rayon from cuprammonium 
yarn on the 
rayon. 


eign textile raw materials, especially from 
raw wool. 

Sixth volume of the “Dechema-Mono- 
graphs” series is published containing lec- 
tures delivered at the conference of the 
German Society of Chemical Engineers at 
Wuerzburg in 733. 

At the recent annual meeting of Ruhr- 
Chemie <A.G., Oberhausen-Holten, re- 
The (British), 
it was stated that, in view of the diff- 


ports Petroleum Times 
culties in the nitrogen market, company 
had decided some time ago to participate 
in the Government plans for increasing 
home production of fuels. First 
step was to examine the I.G. process for 


motor 


the direct hydrogenation of coal (a process 
successful on a big scale so far only with 
lignite), but this process will not be taken 
up until further tests have been made. 
Company has, on the other hand, taken 
over a process developed in the Ruhr dis- 
trict by Professor Fischer for the synthetic 
manufacture of oils and petrol from gasi- 
fied coal, from water-gas. This process 
has also been operated on a small scale so 
far, but a larger experimental installation 
will shortly be available. Ruhr-Chemie 
A.G. was the first company (2 years ago) 
to utilize for motor fuel purposes coke- 
oven gases which become liquid under 
moderate pressure (Ruhrgasol) and the 
output is being increased. Company’s 
present difficulties are largely due to “eco- 
nomic nationalism” in other countries—to 
the efforts of those countries to produce 
their nitrogen at home. 


France 
American representatives of the Ameri- 
can synthetic nitrate producer are reported 
in a dispatch 
obtaining part 
following a 


press hopeful of 
of the French 


reported 


being 
business 
decision of the 


536 


Nitrate Commission to increase the quota 
over the original 100,000 tons decided 
for 735. 

Union Francaise des Producteurs de 
Benzols (the “Unibenzols”) reports world 
benzol production in ’33 of 777,400 tons. 
Germany produced 253,000; U.S. 206,000; 
and Great Britain 119,000. 

Sales of the French potash industry 
during divided as 
follows: 


recent years were 


r—— (In metric tons of K20) —~Y 
1930 1931 1932 1933 


France and 





Colonies.. 202,545 183,886 188,590 198,498 
Exports ... 222,070 171,678 116,231 132,290 
Total 424,615 355,564 304,821 330,788 


Bauxite deposits are reported discovered 
at the foot of the Eastern Pyrenees. 

French Government sanctions construc- 
tion of a large experimental coal hydro- 
genation plant to cost 40,000,000 francs— 
location, near Calais. 


Soviet 

Soviet’s first benzol plant is reported 
in operation in the Kusnezk basin. 

Borate deposits in West Kasakston are 
thought to contain a minimum content of 
10% 

Rich 


boron oxide. 
potash are reported dis- 
covered in the Solikamsk district. 


ores 


Japan 

Recent typhoons in Japan played havoc 
with many chemical plants and many of 
them will 
estimate has 


major repairs. No 
made of the total 


require 
been 
damage. 

Japanese importation of lacquers in the 
first 6 months of ’34 advanced to 1,414,200 
kin (kin = 1.3 lb.) valued at 1,530,672 yen, 
from 1,246,900 kin valued at 1,428,783 yen 
for the first half of ’°33. Varnish imports 
for similar were, respectively, 
34,744 kin valued at 26,660 
39,687 kin valued at 33,610 yen. 

Sakai Kagaku Kogyo K.K. is produc- 
ing 10 tons of barium hydroxide daily. 

Tsurumi Soda’s new caustic soda plant 
is open. Mercury process is used. Output 
is 2,400 tons annually. 

Tokio Methanol K.K.’s production is 
now at the rate of 18,000 tons annually. 
Koli K.K. at Osaka is granted state aid 
to increase formaldehyde capacity. 

Dairen Daizu Kogyo K.K. (Manchuria) 
is extracting soybean oil by the alcohol 
extraction method. 


months 


yen and 


Italy 
Council of National Research and 
Private Discovery announces a_ cotton 


substitute made from wood pulp. U. S. 
exports $100,000 worth of cotton to Italy. 


Foreign Notes 

Irish Free State Government is reported 
looking for new uses for seaweed because 
of low price of iodine. Sole Spanish pro- 
ducer has ceased also for same reason. 
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Metallhandels Gesellschaft, Budapest, 
will make chrome alum and other chrome 
compounds at the Nagytetenyer Works. 

Argentine soda ash imports for first six 
months of ’34 are reported by British 
Chemical Age to be about 14,723 metric 
tons; U. S. supplying 2,617 tons and 
United Kingdom, 9,375 tons; balance dis- 
tributed between Japan, Kenya and Russia. 

Norsk Hydro plans production of 500 
grams of heavy water daily for sale, 
according to British Chemical Age, at 10 
Norwegian kronen per gram, “a consider- 
able reduction over the current American 
price.” 

Thallium sulfate and chloride are being 
made by Polish producer, Slaskie Kopal- 
nie i Cynkownie at Kattowitz-Ligota. 

Prague firm of J. Elias is starting 
manufacture of synthetic resins. 


Foreign Trade 


{Soviet Enters World Potash and 
Phosphate Markets—German 
Exports In Good Volume—Ger- 
mans Negotiate With Chile— 


Russia is rapidly becoming a very im- 
portant world factor in potash and phos- 
phate. Steady progress, according to a 
report in the November issue of the 
Economic Review of the Soviet Union, is 
being made in the exploitation of the great 
resources and larger quantities of both 
are being made available to Soviet farm- 
ers as well as providing appreciable quan- 
tities for export. The Silikamsk potash 
deposits in the Urals are said to be the 
largest in the world. The Review states 
that while the total supply of the rest of 





Soviet potash mines are completely mechanized 
and up-to-date in every way. 


the world is estimated at 2% to 3 billion 
tons, the explored area in the Silikamsk- 
Berezniki region is estimated to contain 
16 billion tons. Deposits are said to lie 
only 300 to 350 meters below the surface. 

First Silikamsk mine went into opera- 
tion last year, as well as a plant in which 
the potassium salts are worked up into 
finished concentrates. Projected capacity 
of the mine, 1,500,000 tons a year, 4,500 
tons a day, is said to be nearly reached. 
Construction of a 2nd mine has been 
started. U.S. in the first 7 months of ’34 
took 65,700 tons (including 24,900 tons of 
potassium chloride). 
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WHY MANY BUYERS ARE TURNING TO AMERICAN CYANAMID 
Ek, SERVICE 
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A drawing made at one of our plants by D. Douglass 
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@ Every day brings new customers to 
American Cyanamid. Our business is 
expanding—and with it our capacity to 
give better and more complete chemical 


service. 


Buyers have learned that they can depend 





AMERICAN 








CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


upon us to supply standard, uniform 
chemicals when and where they are 
needed, without delays. They know that 
our plants, like the one at tidewater pic- 
tured above, are equipped to meet the 
demand for quick delivery...to give 


prompt attention to all orders. 


They know that we are organized in groups 
specializing in the making of certain prod- 
ucts. And because the men in these groups 
have had years of experience in the han- 
dling of these products, buyers know that 
they can be depended upon to give valu- 
able assistance in solving difficult prob- 
lems of production. It is this combination 
of personal attention and large scale organ- 
ization that gives customers a feeling of 
confidence and security in placing an order 


with American Cyanamid. 


(over) 











Materials 
for PAINTS, VARNISHES 
ENAMELS AND LACQUERS 


*REZYL R ESINS, modified glycerol phthalate re- 
sins which impart superior adhesion and outdoor dur- 
ability. 


*TEGLAC RESINS, modified glycerol phtha- 


late resins for sanding sealers and gloss interior lacquers. 


PHENAC AND AKCO RESINS, modified phenolfor- 
yde resins for the manufacture of quick drying, 
waterproof varnishes. 


ESTER GUM, «a modified natural resin, pale, hard 
and neutral for economical formulations of both 
varnishes and lacquers. 


FOSSIL RESINS, all types and grades to meet 


every varnish ond lacquer requirement. 


NITROCELLULOSE, for lacquers and plastics. 
Available in all standard viscosities. Readily soluble 
and free from deleterious impurities. 


DIBUTYL PHTHALATE, a truly water-white prod- 
uct, free from odor, pure, and recommended for 
economical formulation. Valuable as a plasticizer for 
lacquers, cements, molding compounds and dopes made 
from nitrocellulose ethers, or resins —or as a non- 
volatile, high-strength ‘solvent for printing inks, dyes, 
perfumes and insecticides. 


ETHYL LACTATE, a high-boiling solvent of 
exceptional strength for both nitrocellulose and cellu- 
lose acetate lacquers. Used to prevent blushing and to 
develop finishes of unusual smoothness and gloss. 


DRIERS, oil soluble linoleates and resinates of 
cobalt, manganese and lead in paste and solid forms 
to accelerate the drying of paints, varnishes and syn- 
thetic finishes. 


METALLIC SOAPS, in wide variety for use as 
pigments, or flatting agents, for waterproofing and 
many other purposes. 


PIGMENTS, chemical and mineral colors for all 
types of paint products. Ochre, Sienna, Pure Zinc 
Oxide, Litharge, Lithopone: Mabelite Pigment No. 300 
for metal, concrete and road surfaces, protects against 
corrosion and electrolysis, inhibits rust. 


WAXES. all grades for varnish remover, polishes, 
waterproofing compounds and other paint specialties, 


*Registered trade mark of the Rezyl Corporation. These products are 
protected by U.S. Patents, including license under Patents No. 1893873 
and No, 1893874. 
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Similar developments are taking place 
at Khibini, on the Kola peninsula, where 
the apatite (phosphate) deposits are 
located. Production has increased from 
387,000 tons in ’32 to 687,000 tons in 33 
and further increases are being made this 
year. Being hard and dense, with little 
moisture, and almost no sulfate, it is being 
exported at present largely for metallurgi- 
cal purposes, but the use for agricultural 
purposes is constantly growing. 


German Foreign Trade 

German chemical and allied products 
exports during the first 6 months of ’34 
held up well, statistics show, despite the 
acute exchange shortage, contracting 3% 
from the corresponding ’33 period while 
the decline in all commodities reached 
12%. Total exports of chemicals and 
allied products, during the first half of 
the current year were valued at 333,500,000 
marks, accounting for 16% of Germany’s 
total trade compared with 343,900,000 
marks for the first half of ’33 when ex- 
ports of these products accounted for 
1414% of the total. During the first half 
of ’32 only 12.8% of Germany’s exports 
consisted of chemicals. 

Principal items making up Germany’s 
chemical and allied products exports were 
heavy chemicals, 77,500,000 Rm.; dye- 
stuffs and intermediates, 73,100,000 ; medic- 
inal products, 50,600,000; nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, 26,700,000; and mineral pigments 
and colors, 25,800,000. These groups ac- 
counted for 76% of the country’s total 
exports of chemicals and allied products. 
Other items of importance on the export 
list included photographic chemicals, ex- 
plosives, paints and lacquers, and essential 
oils. 

European countries continued the best 
markets for German chemicals, taking 
207,500,000 Rm. worth in the first half 
of the year, compared with 212,600,000 
for the corresponding period of last year, 
and accounted for 61.8 and 62.2%, re- 
spectively, of chemical exports to all 
countries during these periods. Latin 
American countries took 30,300,000 Rm. 
worth during the first half of ’34, and 
China, Japan, and British India absorbed 
more than 15,000,000 worth each. 

Germany’s chemical exports to the U. S. 
during the first half of ’34 were valued at 
19,200,00 Rm. against 21,300,000 for the 
corresponding period last year, and con- 
stituted 5.8 and 6.2%, respectively, of that 
country’s chemical and allied products 
exports to all countries. 


Argentine Casein 

Argentine casein exports for the first 9 
months of 734 declined 15%, from 17,699 
tons (metric) in the 9-months period of 
"33 to 15,017 tons this year to the end of 
September. Germany has been the most 
important market for Argentine casein in 
the current year, accounting for 37% of 
total exports and was followed by England 
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with 20%; Netherlands, 10%; and Japan, 
7%. Other important markets have been 
Finland, Spain, Italy, U. S., Sweden, and 
Belgium. During 1934, casein shipments 
increased to England, Netherlands and 
Finland,. while decreased exports were 
registered in the case of Germany, Japan, 
Italy and the U. S., greatest decrease 
being to the last-named market. 

Official Argentine statistics covering the 
first 9 months of this year show that 
casein exports were valued at 6,544,059 
paper pesos compared with 5,002,113 paper 
pesos exported in the first 9 months of ’33. 
Official average export value per metric 
ton of casein during the ’34 period was 
438.08 paper pesos compared with 288.27 
during the first 9 months of 733, the 
former figure showing an increase of 52%. 


German - Chilean Agreement 

German and Chilean financial experts 
are meeting at Santiago in an effort to 
stimulate trade between the countries. 
Nitrate will, of course, play an important 
part in the negotiations. 

According to recent reports, agreement 
provides for bartering 80,000 tons of 
nitrate during the year ending June 30, 
’35, for German machinery and to release 
a further portion of the German credits 
frozen in Chile. 


And, In Addition 

German tartaric acid exports decline, 
largely the result of lessened shipments to 
the U. S. In ’31 exports to the U. S. 
totalled 933 tons, as against only 253 in 
*33, and only 18 tons in the first 8 months 
of 734. 

Union of South Africa holds glucose 
from the U. S. is “dumped” and subject 
to duty equal to the difference between 
the export price and the domestic value 
plus charge for loading. 


Personnel 
(Grasselli and Standard Oil De- 


velopment Announce Important 


Changes 


Grasselli reorganizes its new products 
division, which now will be known as the 
new products department and which will 
consist of an industrial chemicals division 
and a pest control division. Headquarters 
of the new products dept. will be in the 
Grasselli offices at Cleveland. Depart- 
ment will continue to operate as a unit of 
the chemical dept., which is under the 
direction of E. A. Taylor. E. B. Alvord 
will have charge of the new products dept. 
Direction of the pest control division will 
be in the hands of Dr. W. H. Tisdale, and 
direction of the industrial chemicals divi- 
sion will be in the hands of H. S. Colton. 

Pest control division constitutes a con- 
solidation of the interests of the du Pont 
Co. in chemical and biological research 
and technical sales service in the develop- 
ment of insecticides, fungicides, weed 
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killers, rodent poisons, and other protective 
agents for agricultural and commercial 
use. A _ staff of chemists, toxicologists, 
entomologists, plant pathologists, and 
horticulturists will be responsible for a 
well balanced program of investigations 
in these fields. 

Dr. H. F. Dietz will have charge of 
field investigations in entomology. F. T. 
Evans will have charge of the commercial 
development of agricultural products. 
C. E. Graves will be responsible for the 
commercial development of pest control 
products for use in the industrial field. 
B. A. Weimer will assist Mr. Colton in 
the industrial chemicals division. 


Haslam On Sales Work 

Several re-alignments of responsibilities 
are reported made in Standard Oil Devel- 
opment. Dr. R. T. Haslam, vice-president 
and general manager, will devote more 
time to the sales angle; R. P. Russell, 
general manager of the development dept. 
and of the Hydro Engineering and Chem- 
ical now general manager of 
Standard Oil Development and has been 
elected a vice-president; W. R. Carlisle, 
vice-president of Standard-I. G. and Dr. 
W. V. Hanks, head of the technical 
information unit of the development com- 
pany and secretary of the technical com- 
mittee, are now in London and will engage 
in development work in Europe; W. Carl 
Winning is transferred from Bayway to 
N. Y. City to take Dr. Hanks’ work. Dr. 
G. M. Maverick also comes to N. Y. and 
will take many of the activities 
formerly directed by Mr. Russell. 


Co., is 


over 


Additional Changes 

Paul D. Merica, assistant to Interna- 
tional Nickel’s president, elected a director 
to fill a vacancy. 

Dr. G. M. Mortati is now with Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer in charge of the foreign 
department. He was for many years vice- 
president of the Superfos Co. 

E. P. Polushkin, former metallography 
instructor at Columbia’s School of Mines, 
is now with Lucius Pitkin, Inc., Brooklyn, 
as associate metallurgist and consultant. 

Clark C. Heritage is 
director of Oxford Paper. 
dent of Tappi. 

J. T. Shillingford, formerly with du 
Pont Cellophane, is now with Whitehead 
Metal Products, an International Nickel 
subsidiary. 

K. E. Buff resigns from Institute of 
Paper Chemistry to become chief chemist 
of Owens-Illinois Glass. 

Carl Apelgren is now chief chemist for 
St. Regis Paper. 


News Oddity 
Jack Wyatt, Amarillo city chemist, is 
cooperating with Federal tooth stain ex- 
perts on problem of mottled teeth in the 
school children. Fluorine in drinking 
water is suspected. 


now technical 


He is presi- 
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Personal 
{Columbia’s Urey Nobel Prize 
Winner— Metzger Receives 


Chemical Industry Medal— 
Curme °35 Perkin Medalist— 
Bergius Honored— 


Prof. Harold Urey, Columbia, dis- 
coverer of “heavy water” is the 34 Nobel 
Chemistry Prize winner. The Willard 
Gibbs Medal (Chicago A.C.S. section) 
was awarded him last Spring for his out- 





PROFESSOR HAROLD UREY 


“T am fortunate in doing exactly what I 
want to do.”’ 


standing achievements in this field and 
his work is hailed by scientists as ranking 
among the great developments of modern 
science. Five other scientists have won 
both the Willard Gibbs Medal and the 
Nobel Prize: Mme. Marie Curie, Svante 
Arrhenius, Prof. Richard Willstaetter, 
Prof. T. W. Richards, and Dr. Irving 
Langmuir. 

Dr. Urey, who once again brings the 
Nobel Prize to this country, is but 41 
In his Willard Gibbs Medal 
acceptance speech, he predicted that within 
10 years science would probably solve the 
mysteries of the atomic nucleus. He is a 
product of the middle-west; graduated 
from the University of Montana in 717 
with a B.S. degree in zoology. 


years old. 


Turning 
to the chemical field, he received his Ph.D 
from University of California in’23. Then 
followed 2 years’ work at Copenhagen 
under Prof. Niels Bohr and an appoint- 
ment to Columbia’s chemical staff. Cor- 
nered in his laboratory and asked to com- 
ment on the news from Stockholm, he 
appeared embarrassed for a moment and 
then quickly replied, “I am fortunate in 
doing exactly what I want to do.” 

Asked to speak over an NBC network, 
he reported that 99.9% pure heavy water 
was worth $75,000 a gal., adding that he 
doubted “whether a gallon has been made 
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by all the research workers together.” 
Dr. Urey will receive the Nobel Prize 
from the hands of the King of Sweden 
sometime next Spring. 


Metzger On Rare Gases 

Dr. Floyd J. Metzger, Air Reduction’s 
vice-president and director of research and 
one of the country’s outstanding tech- 
nologists, received the ’°34 Chemical In- 
dustry Medal from the hands of Dr. 
Arthur D. Little on Nov. 9, at the 
Chemists’ Club in N. Y. City, and heard 
his former close associate at Columbia, 
Dr. M. C. Whitaker (now a Cyanamid 
vice-president) acclaim him as a leader 
in industrial research whose scientific and 
technical achievements are “the foundation 
stones on which have been built far-reach- 


ing and important industrial develop- 
ments.” 
Responding, Dr. Metzger spoke on 


“Traces from Tons” a dramatic retelling 
of the battle to win industrial chemicals 
from the air, which began modestly in 
the company’s laboratory in Jersey City 
15 years ago, later moved to more spa- 
cious quarters in Elizabethport, N. J., 
and has given to the world the rare gases 
of the air and numerous industrial uses 
for them. In 717, Dr. Metzger set out 
from Columbia to master the air. Pres- 
entation of the coveted medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry was public 
acknowledgment by Dr. Metzger’s  sci- 
entific contemporaries of his complete suc- 
cess in his chosen field of endeavor. 

Dr. Metzger was born in Akron, in 
1877; graduated from Buchtel College 
(now University of Akron) in ’99; re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree from Columbia 
in ’02; taught at Columbia until 717; 
worked there under the pioneer of indus- 
trial chemistry in this country, Prof. C. F. 
Chandler; became manager of chemical 
development for Air Reduction in ’17; 
and was elected a vice-president in ’22. 
Since °31 he has also directed U. S. I.’s 
research. 


Organic Synthesis Did It 

George O. Curme, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical’s vice-president, will receive the 
Perkin Medal for ’35 at the Chemists’ 
Club, N. Y. City on Jan. 11. Award is 
made in recognition of Dr. Curme’s out- 
standing contributions to the field of 
organic synthesis. 


Bergius’ English Honors 

Dr. F. K. R. Bergius is the ’34 Mel- 
chett medalist, one more recognition of 
his outstanding work in the field of 
hydrogenation. Friedrich Karl Rudolf 
3ergius’ chemical training might be said 
to have commenced at the knees of one 
of his parents for he started in his father’s 
chemical works at a very early age. His 
chemical studies began at Breslau in ’03; 
in ’07 he became a lecturer at Leipzig 
and in ’09 he joined the Haber Institute 
in Karlsruhe. He soon became interested 
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in reactions under pressure and the fol- 
lowing year fitted out a private labora- 
tory at Hanover to continue this work. 
In ’12 and 713 he discovered the hydro- 
genating effect on coals and oils of hydro- 
gen under pressure and a year later trans- 
ferred his laboratory to the Essen works 
of the firm of Theo. Goldschmidt A.-G. 
The more recent development into the 
present huge plant scale of the hydro- 
genation process is well known. His 
principal interest now lies in the con- 
version of wood into sugar. He cele- 
brated his 50th birthday late in October. 


“The Passing Throng” 

Rexford G. Tugwell sidestepped specific 
queries on his drug-food bills at his first 
press conference since his return from 
Europe. Said he: “I'll support any bills 
agreed upon by Administration leaders.” 

C. W. Lyons, Lyons Fertilizer, is the 
new president of the Florida Agricultural 
Research Institute. 

William E. Valliant, Baltimore Ferti- 
lizer manufacturer, is on an extensive 
2 months’ trip, as far west as the Coast. 

John Van Nostrand Dorr, 2nd, nephew 
of Dr. J. V. N. Dorr, is engaged to 
marry Miss Mary Elizabeth Brigham, 
daughter of Major General and Mrs. 
Claude E. Brigham. General Brigham is 
chief of the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Dr. H. T. Hotchkiss, Jr., prominent 
industrial water treatment authority, lec- 
tures before Sigma Delta Epsilon on “The 
Conditioning of Industrial Water Sup- 
plies,’ at the Cornell Women’s Club 
Rooms in N. Y. City. 

J. M. Schantz, Hercules, talks tur- 
pentine manufacture to Wilmington 
Masons, at a luncheon, Nov. 9. 

Irenee du Pont discusses the objects of 
The American Liberty League at a Dela- 
ware College alumni banquet on Nov. 24. 

James G. Vail, Philadelphia Quartz 
Chemical director and vice-president, and 
33, winner of the Chemical Industry 
Medal, will lecture on “A Grain of Sand” 
on the afternoons of Dec. 16, 27 and 28 at 
the Franklin’ Institute, Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. A. Nieuwland of Notre Dame, 
famous for his work in synthetic rubber 
synthesis, traces the development of the 
practical substitute from experiments of 
an Englishman 74 years ago, before the 
Indiana Academy of Science. Rumor has 
it that Father Nieuwland is shortly to 
receive one of the most famous in the list 
of highest chemical medal awards in 
recognition of his work on_ synthetic 
rubber. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan will 
pass the winter in N. Y. City instead of 
remaining at their North Shore (Long 
Island) estate. He has leased an apart- 
ment at 960 5th Ave. 

William (“Bill”) Mueller, Commercial 
Solvents’ general sales manager, has made 
a complete swing around the mid-western 
offices and distributors. 
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Dr. William J. Hale’s “The Farm 
Chemurigic” is reviewed in the Nov. 10th 
issue of The Literary Digest. 
interesting book, 


This most 
written by the well- 
known Dow Chemical consultant, is re- 
ceiving wide attention from the lay press. 

Dr. Leo H. Baekeland receives a doc- 
torate degree honoris causa from the Uni- 
versite Libre of Brussels, at the centenary 
celebration of that seat of learning on 
Nov. 19. He received his Sc.D. from 
Ghent in ’84. He holds a number of hon- 
orary degrees and is honorary professor 
of chemical engineering at Columbia. 

Dr. Jacob Goodale Lipman, Dean of 
Agriculture and Director of the N. J. 
Agricultural Experiment Station is chosen 
for his outstanding achievements in the 
field of agricultural chemistry to give 
the annual Charles Frederick Chandler 
Foundation lecture at Columbia, Dec. 14. 
Dr. Lipman, who will speak on “The 
Stuff of Life’ in Room 309, Havemeyer 
Hall, will be presented with the Chandler 
Foundation medal in recognition of his 
achievements in science. 

Peter C. Reilly, president, Reilly Chem- 
ical, Indianapolis, is elected to fill one of 
4 vacant posts on the board of lay trustees 
of the University of Notre Dame. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Harris were 
welcomed to Baltimore at a dinner on 
Nov. 5 arranged in their honor by C. C. 
Smith, president of the Potash Co. of 
America. Mr. Harris, formerly general 
manager of the company’s mines at Carls- 
bad, N. M., is now associated with Mr. 
Smith at the executive offices in Baltimore. 

H. H. Hammond, manager of sales & 
engineering for Meter, was in 
charge of the company’s exhibit at the 
11th Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering (N. Y. Power Show) at the 
Grand Central Palace, Dec. 3-8. 


Bailey 


Married 


Daniel G. Reichard-Coulson 


Miss Greta 


3ecker, 
representative, and 
Thysenius of Brooklyn. 
Charles H. MacDowell, retired Armour 
Fertilizer executive, former National Fer- 
tilizer Association president and one of 


sales 


the most widely known men in the fertil- 
izer industry, to his former secretary, 
Miss Claire Anabel Leavitt. 


“The Gangplank” 

American rubber chemists will warmly 
greet Prof. E. A. Hauser, noted Vienna 
rubber chemist, during his tour of this 
country. He arrives Dec. 10 on the 
Majestic for a stay of approximately 2 
months before continuing on to Japan and 
the Straits Settlements. 
to speak before 


He is scheduled 
several of the rubber 
He is chief chemist of the Sem- 
Works, Vienna, 
Austria, and recognized as one of the 
world’s outstanding experts on latex. He 


groups. 


perit Austro-American 


has completely recovered from his recent 
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automobile accident. Needless to say 
there will be a reunion of the American 
section of the Hauser family group of 
rubber experts with Dr. E. A. Hauser. 

Another rubber chemist of note is about 
to reach this country. R. O. Bishop of 
the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
will arrive here in the middle of December 
for a lecture tour. He will make the 
Chemists’ Club (N. Y.) his headquarters 
during his stay. 

J. F. Speth, president European Naval 
Stores of Antwerp, Belgium, and vice- 
president of Antwerp Naval Stores Co., 
Savannah, is making his biennial visit. 


Plastics Consultants 
Walker & Gilmore, 30 Church st., N. Y. 
City, is formed by 2 well-known leaders 
in the plastics field, George Walker, 
former sales manager of Garfield Manu- 
facturing Co., and R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 
president of Plastic Publications, from 
1928 to August of this year when Plastic 
Products was sold to the Breskin & 
Charlton Publishing Corp. Firm will 
specialize in plastic products, with specific 
attention to merchandising, product devel- 
opment, research and consulting. Labo- 
ratories have been established at Plain- 
field, N. J., with Manuel R. Ximenez, 

formerly with Celluloid, in charge. 


Companies 


{| Jones Chemical Is Now Io-Dow 
Chemical — Sipe Co. Moves — 
Dow Starts Semi-Works Plant— 


Dow Chemical’s iodine producing sub- 
sidiary, Jones Chemical, is now the lo- 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Dowell, Inc., a Dow Chemical subsidi- 
ary, specializing in treatment of oil wells 
to rejuvenate dying ones and to increase 
flow of others, starts advertising drive in 
industrial papers, by mail and in news- 
papers. MacManus, John & 
Detroit, is in charge. 


\dams, 


Newly Incorporated 
New 


Halifax 


Delaware corporations include: 
$150,000. 1,000 
(The Corporation 


Explosives, 
shares, no par value. 
£pust Co:): 


Address Changes 
W. J. Baéza, Industrial Research Co., 
N. Y. City (surveys, production problems, 
etc.), is now located in the Chemists Bldg. 
James B. Sipe & Co.’s offices are now 
at the plant. New address is Box 87, 
South Hills Branch, Pittsburgh. 


At The Plants 

The old bromine plant near the main 
offices at the Dow plant which suffered 
damage from the windstorm during the 
summer is being rebuilt to fit the present 
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needs. It is being revamped on the ex- 
terior and it is expected the work will be 
completed by Jan. 1. The 
started operation last month. 

Niagara Falls chemical plants are well 
represented in the industrial basketball 
field. Carbide and Mathieson have en- 
tered teams; also Hooker. 

E. D. Kingsley, Electro-Bleaching Gas 
vice-president, spent several days last 
month at the Niagara Falls plant. 

Robert B. McMullin, Niagara Falls, has 
been awarded a patent on double carbo- 
nates of sodium and ammonium and has 
assigned this to Mathieson. 


semi-plant 


Work is progressing rapidly on the 
Apex Gasoline Corp.’s casing-head gas 
plant at Porter, Mich., and 14 miles of 
gas line to Dow’s plant at Midland are 
completed. 

Standard of N. J. employees at Bayway 
are said to be considering demands for 
wage increases. 


Equipment Companies 

Northern Blower, Cleveland, completes 
fume recovery equipment at Rochester 
Smelting & Refining’s blast furnaces to 
recover oxides. 

Ertel Engineering, N. Y. City manu- 
facturer of portable mixers, liquid hand- 
ling equipment, etc., is now located in 
larger quarters at 120 E. 16th st. 


Equipment Co. Personnel 

Roger W. Andrews, former assistant to 
Blaw-Knox’s president,, is Combustion 
Engineering’s new western manager. 

Robert J. Working is promoted to posi- 
tion of district sales manager in Cincinnati 
for Republic Steel. 

Chester H. Lehman is appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Blaw- 
Knox Co. Mr. Lehman was previously 
secretary of the company and sales mana- 
ger. H.B.Loxterman who has been with 
the company since its organization 28 
years ago, succeeds Mr. Lehman as secre- 
tary and becomes a director in the place 
of Howard Sachs, resigned. 

M. L. Bettcher, former Duriron general 
superintendent, is now general manager, 
succeeding Dudley H. Miller who becomes 
executive vice-president. Company is also 
making several changes in branch office 
management. N. FE. Philpot, who has 
been manager of the Chicago Office for 
several years, is assuming charge of the 
N. Y. Office, succeeding W. E. Pratt, 
resigned. Col. M. W. Smith, formerly 
manager at Buffalo, is taking over the 
Chicago Office. W. A. Watkins has been 
transferred from the general sales dept. at 
Dayton to Buffalo as manager. 

Thomas T. Watson, who joined the 
metallurgical Dept. of Lukens Steel in ’31, 
is appointed 
metallurgist. 


service 
He will be engaged prin- 
cipally in service and sales work in con- 
nection with Lukens Nickel-Clad steel. 


development and 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Prices Steady In New Contract 
Season—Emergency Schedule 
On Arsenates— 


November chemical volume, contrary to 
the usual seasonal trend, was larger when 
comparison is made with October; it 
exceeded November, ’33’s total by a rather 
fair margin. Price changes were very 
minor, sodium tungstate is sharply higher 
and a slight downward revision in sal soda 
is reported in the N. Y. City and Metro- 
politan area. 

Producers and dealers are, of course, 
centering attention on contract renewals. 
Prices in nearly every case are repetitions 
of those now prevailing. There is a gen- 
eral movement toward inserting clauses 
in contracts calling for either a quarterly 
or semi-annual review. This is not a new 
departure. Similar clauses were inserted 
last year and the practice is simply being 
widened to include more products and 
sellers. 

Included in the chemicals with wun- 
changed prices for ’35 are: anhydrous 
ammonia, ammonium carbonate, sal am- 
moniac, bichromates, alums, bleaching 
powder, soda ash, caustic and most of the 
acids. No announcement has been made 
as yet (Dec. 3) on chromic. 

In the N. Y. Metropolitan area the 4 
weeks of labor trouble in the Paterson 
dyeing and finishing district has been felt 
by chemical suppliers. As this is written, 
however, it is practically a certainty that 
the workers will return to their posts on 
Dec. 5. A fairly large backlog has been 
built up in the meantime. 

Chemical manufacturers are interested 
in G. M.’s plan to stagger 735 production 
in order to spread employment more 
evenly; naturally, such action will result 
in a more even call for chemicals. 

Opinions differ on ’35 outlook for auto- 
mobile production ; 
Institute’s 


Alexander Hamilton 

bulletin questions 
whether recovery of automobile production 
will be further extended next year; In- 
stitute believes that there is little likeli- 
hood of a further increase in national in- 


current 


come, or in the percentage of income spent 
on automobiles, and maintains that with- 
out the such stimulants a 
smaller output of cars in 35 is likely. 
Report is sanguine of Ford reaching the 
1,000,000 announced as the ’35 goal. 


benefits of 


NRA approves declaration of emergency 
and a schedule of lowest reasonable costs 
for sale of lead arsenate and calcium ar- 
senate in the agricultural insecticide and 
fungicide industry. Approval is effective 
for 90 days from Nov. 9. Scale of lowest 
reasonable costs follows, as set by the 
Code Authority 
Board: 


and approved by the 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Antimony oxide $0.09'4 $0.08% 
Sodium tungstate .............. -90 88 
DECLINED 
Sal. soda, N. Y., bags..... $1.20 $1.25 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Oct.’34 Sept.’34 Aug.’34 
Exports ........ $1,740* $1,782* $1,795* 
OO. ee . $1,171* $1,058* $1,193* 


* 000 omitted. 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept.’34 


Employment a ........ 106.6 103.2 108.0 
PAYTOUMB ES <..0.<20:0 92.0 85.7 92.1 
PD. ccneccriacicevas 81.1 78.6 80.3 


a 1923-25 = 100.0; b 1926 = 100.0. 











lead arsenate, all on delivered basis— 
multi-car lots, 8c per lb.; car lots, 8%c 
per lb.; 10-case lots, 834c; less than 10- 
case lots, 9c. 


Suggestions for Safe 





Calcium arsenate, all on delivered basis 
—multi-car lots, 5c per lb.; car lots, 54%4c 
per lb.; 10-case lots, 534c; less than 10- 
case lots, 6c. 

No member of the industry may sell the 
products at a delivered price less than the 
lowest reasonable costs set in the sched- 
ules, except under specific exemptions 
granted by the code. NRA Research and 
Planning Division is instructed to study 
operation of cost schedules, and to report 
periodically. Schedule is subject to sus- 
pension or modification by NRA. 

Sales made between members of the in- 
secticide and fungicide industry will not 
be subject to the code’s open-price filing 
provisions for a 60-day period, under an 
order announced by NRA. Order ap- 
proves Code Authority’s request for a stay 
of the pricing provisions insofar as they 
relate to transactions between members 
and permits them to make sales to other 
industry members on the basis of unpub- 
lished prices when unusual conditions pre- 
vail. Industry hopes that the 60-day stay 
will demonstrate the necessity of a per- 
manent stay. 


and Efficient Use of 


AMMONTA 


(ANHYDROUS) 

















Some Facts about Bs titi cylinders carefully. Don't drop. 


0 en Bn noch 4 Z © 
d gdrous . >. 








to continuous dampness. 


preriet 
‘ , 
eS ee ees 3. Keep cylinder cape and valve plugs in place when cylinders are vo ae 
(NH,) which existe either as a liquid or a ; mR 
gas, depending on its pressure and temperature a Weigh cylinder including cap before connecting, and check 
Mathieson Anhydrous Ammonia is a pure. water- 


free form of this material, shipped in steel cylin- 
ders under sufficient pressure to keep it « liquid. 





injurious ones. Liquid ammonia in contact with 
the skin, however, may produce serious burns. 








Don't store cylinders near radiators or steam pipes, or exposed 


this weight against the gross weight shown on tag. After charg- 
ing the system, weigh cylinder and cap again to make sure you 
have emptied contents and received full value. 


5. Open valve slowly, and only with special wrench provided. (Be- 2Z 
fore opening valve, read instruction tag attached.) 
In connecting the cylinder, be sure that the valve connection is 
upward and that the cylinder is slightly tilted toward the valve 


Cross-Section of Valve and Siphon Pipe 


(Connection—\, in. std. pipe th 





Emergency Measures 





The pressure of anhydro n a closed end. Otherwise the siphon pipe will not convey all the liquid out 

container depends upon ii At room <i din tees 1. Only an authorized person familiar with the 
temperature (70° F.), ¢ 114 th plant should attempt to stop a leak. If there 
per oq. im.; at the freezing point (32° F.). the r & In recharging while in operation, maintain a pressure on the is any question as to the seriousness of the 





pressure is 48 Ib. per squin.; below ~28° F.. the 


pressure is zero, and no ammonia gu» will flow is unnecessary.) 
















low side between 5 and 10 pounds. (A vacuum on the low side 


leak, « was mask should always be worn. All 
other persons should leave the affected ares 

































































































































































a til the leak has bee: ted. 
from the ae In enone A tae EB. Frovting, or sudden cooling, of the cylinder beneath the siphon ee ee 
PAR ne ened ME — * pipe is an indication that the cylinder has been completely dis- 2. If an accident releases ammonia in high con- 
eating eae <erahgre eee ty! charged. Close valve as soon as cylinder is empty. (Don't allow centration, remember that ammonia gas rises, 
par ee water or foreign matter to get into lines or cylinders.) and the concentration will be lowest near the 
queceare ” , é floor. A wet handkerchief or cloth held over 
All pure anhydrous ammonia vaporizes at the QP, Adding ammonia cannot restore to normal operation a system the mouth and nose provides effective tem- 
ees containing an excess of non-condensible gas. A non-condensible porary protection. 
th ‘i gas extractor will solve this difficulty. 
hs aan gone el ~prore 3. Water absorbs ammonia rapidly, If liquid 
: Ng Cami con entet Bet 10 Distinguish carefully between full, partially used and empty ammonia has been released, flooding with a 
inds of ammonia are differences in © cylinders. Return empty cylinders to the manufacturer at once. large volume of water supplied with « hose 
x LDS Keer an ammonia gas mask available for individuals author- pir Dgiair pass nestas igs = try - ~~ 
Testing for Purity © ized to act in case of emergency. Be sure these persons are See eee ae cae — 
fam liar with location and use of mask. = er te 
Maries siehions AMMOMOA. te 4 A cylinder leaking at the valve should be 
‘ placed valve opening downward (siphon pi 
ANS carefully tested at the plant by experienced Pressure and Temperature Curve for Anhydrous Ammonia ws) oes Ciel S asad of ooh ie pcs 
chemists to assure the highest degree of purity PDs 2 The S cod ae angpiaenge ar 
on the market (better than U. S. Navy Specifics f Sean ihie dh er areata agp oesesthe 
tions) These tests are much more accurate and lower the rete of csrape te 0 lees dangerous 
complete than those which can be made in the agi 
refrigeration plant. However. we will be glad to 5. In case of fire, remove ammonia cylinders 
supply directions for the evaporation test for from premises if possible. If impossible, 
purity to buyers who wish to make this test notify firemen of their location 
Detecting Ammonia Leaks ; Treatment of 
“ Affected Persons 
THEN the odor of ammonia indicates a leak, 
it can be located with Mathieson Test Paper 
1 
(phenolphthalein), which, shen moistened, auton Pe ae 
turne pink upon contect with ammonia fumes. - : 
1 earest physician 
Some operators prefer Mathieson Sulphur 
Tapers, whieh, when ignited, give a dense white t 2. If patient is unconscious, use prone pressure 
smoke in the presence of ammonia gas. method of artificial respiration (same as for 
Ammonia leaking into sodium chloride brine —_ 
may also be detected with phenolphthalein test 3. Nose and throat: Rinse out thoroughly with 
paper, or with Nessler’s Reagent. To test calcium Lal water. Follow with diluted vinegar or boric 
chloride brine for ammonia, first add caustic acid solution. Urge patient to drink large 
soda to a sample of the brine in a glass. Then amounts of water. 
cover with piece of glass on the under side of Byes: Meld epen Nude and pour water, then 
which « moist piece of test paper has been affixed. 2% boric acid solution, over eye balls. After 
On gently warming the solution, any ammonia 











present will vaporize and cause the phenoiphtha- 
lein test paper to turn pink, 


thorough rinsing in this way, put two drops 
liquid petrolstum in each eye 








Mathieson Test Paper is available without charge 


Skin: Remove any ammonia soaked cloth- 



































to users of Mathieson Ammonia. 




















ing. Rinse thoroughly with water. Then swab 
with a solution of picric acid or Carron Oil 























THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Ine.) 


NEW YORK curcace Pw ADEL PEA 





AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AOTA 
NTH AND HTHAIS . 


CAUSTIC SODA 
PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) 


SODA ASH. . BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CARBON DIOXIDE ICE 


CHARLOTTE ©. ST. Leuts, ma. WASHINGTON 


LIQUID CHLORINE BLEACHING POWDER 
. COR ENDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 


Mathison Alkali prepares a most useful chart for anhydrous ammonia users. Copies are available. 
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Order of approval provides that the 
Code Authority must file a brief within 
60 days showing the extent of inter-mem- 
ber transactions made during the last 5 
years. Code Authority is also required to 
immediately notify all industry members 
of the stay. Members purchasing industry 
products will be required to comply with 


all code requirements as though they 
were handling products of their own 
manufacture. 


Pellet Carbon Black 
The panhandle district of 
showing great 


Texas is 
interest in the Cabot 
process of preparing carbon black in 
pellet form. Thomas D. Cabot, treasurer 
of the company is quoted: “The cost of 
preparing carbon black in small dustless 
spheres by our process is no greater than 
the cost of preparing it in the usual form.” 


Mathison’s Opening 

Mathieson’s new Lake Charles plant is 
now expected to be in 
February. 


production in 
Unforeseen problems arose to 
prevent a December opening. A Wall St. 
Journal report states that the balance oi 
funds needed to complete the financing of 
the $7,500,000 unit may be borrowed in- 
stead of an issue of stock. 
out that Mathieson Alkali is now on a 
$1.50 dividend basis so that to sell common 
at around 30 or under would mean paying 
about 5% for the 


Report points 


when 
bank rate is around 2%. 


money current 


Methanol Statistics 

Production statistics of crude and syn- 
thetic methanol, compiled from data re- 
ceived by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Hardwood Distillation Industry Code 
Authority 
presented. 


from 36 manufacturers, are 
Manufacturers included in 
Bureau’s summary for December, 33, ac- 
counted for 78.9% of the crude and 100% 
of the synthetic. 


Production (Gallons) 


peony a ae 
Month Crude Synthetic 
1934 
WOWURTY . 5 ees ees 360,822 979,686 
February 337,983 690,961 
March 366,052 916,872 
April 342,307 754,980 
May 324,063 897,294 
June 298,165 922,551 
July 256,136 939,439 
August 253,612 951,834 
September 260,402 1,079,910 
Total (9 months) 2,799,542 8,133,527 


1The refined equivalent 


would be = approxi- 
mately 82 per cent of the 


crude production. 


Douglas With Cyanamid 

L. W. Douglas, former director of the 
Budget, is elected, Dec. 10, a vice-presi- 
dent and director of American Cyanamid 
Co. On Dec. 6 Arthur J. Campbell was 
appointed assistant general sales manager 


of American Cyanamid & Chemical. He 
continues as general manager of the 
Structural Gypsum Division.* 

*A more detailed review of both men will 


appear in the January issue. 
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Coal Tar Chemicals 


"Coke Production Rises—Con- 
tracts Renewed At Present Levels 
—Foreign Dyes— 

After 4 months of declining activity the 
downward trend of coke production was 
halted during October, daily rate of 
recovery of 77,548 tons per day being 3.8% 
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higher than that of September. In spite 
of this gain, however, the October rate 
was 26.4% below the ’34 peak record of 
May. 

Output of byproduct coke for the 31 
days of October amounted to 2,316,858 
tons, or 74,737 tons per working day, as 
compared with a daily rate of 72,492 tons 
in September and 83,285 tons in October, 
33. Expanding blast furnace operations 
resulted in a gain of 2.5% in the daily 

responding 
to this activity the daily rate of coke 
production at 


rate of pig iron production; 


plants increased 
2.7%, while the rate at merchant plants 
increased 3.7%. 

Of the 91 byproduct coke plants in 
existence at the beginning of ’34, 81 made 
coke during October, 63 were recovering 
ammonia in the form of ammonia liquor 
or sulfate, and 52 were making benzol or 
motor benzol. 


furnace 


Seehive coke production 
made a further advance during the month, 
the daily rate of 2,811 tons showing a 
gain of 28.2% over that of September. 

Stocks at byproduct plants continued to 
rise, the total on hand at the close of 
October amounting to 3,081,246 tons, or 
8.3% in excess of September’s reserves. 

Manufacturers are repeating present 
benzol, toluol and xylol prices for the first 
6 months of ’35. Intermediate prices have 
been renewed at existing levels for the 
first quarter. 

November business in coal tar chemicals 
was about equal to the volume in October. 
Continuance of the Paterson dyeing strike, 
seasonal slackening in automotive produc- 
tion and the approach of the end of the 
year (inventory season) combined to hold 
down purchasing largely to immediate 
Phenol and cresylic were in speci- 
ally good demand. Producers of naphtha- 
lene report that a fair-sized percentage of 
the ’35 contracts have been signed at the 
figures announced last month. Generally 
speaking, the coal tar chemical industry 


needs. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
No changes. 
DECLINED 
No changes. 


Oct.’34 Sept.’34 Aug.'34 
$ 904 $910 $ 868 
$1,296 $847 $1,034 


Exports* 
Imports* 





* 000 omitted. 











closes out the year in good shape, with 
stocks normal and prices steady. 
October synthetic dye imports amounted 
to 386,708 Ibs. ($607,026). This repre- 
sents a gain of 104,180 Ibs. and $176,597 
in value 


52% 


and a 
poundage gain and over 86% value gain 
over October, 733. 
10 months are 22% 


over September 
Imports for the first 
lower in poundage but 
about 6% higher in value, when compared 
with corresponding ’33 period. 


Foreign Dye Trends 

After several years of steady decline, 
German exports of coal tar dyes are in- 
creasing and as a consequence of increased 
activity in the German textile industry, 
consumption is heavier. A re- 
port from Consul Sydney B. Redecker, 
Frankfort-on-Main, released by the Com- 
Dept., Division, states 
that exports of coal tar dyes from Ger- 
many during the first 7 months of the 
current year totaled 18,707 metric tons, 
valued at 82,685,000 Rm., compared with 
15,091 metric tons (74,851,000 Rm.) in the 
corresponding period of ’33. 


domestic 


merce Chemical 


While domestic consumption of dye- 
stuffs in Germany has increased consider- 
ably since the beginning of ’34 it is antic- 
ipated that sales will decline during com- 
ing months as imported raw materials 
such as cotton and wool are becoming 
scarce owing to the insufficiency of foreign 
exchange required for their importation. 
This 
already resulted in curtailed operations 
and output, the report 
German coal tar dyes are exported to all 
textile producing countries. Statistics 
show that of the $4,158,100 worth of coal 
tar dyes imported into the U. S. during 
the first 10 months of ’34, approximately 
half were shipped from Germany. 


shortage of textile materials has 


reduced states. 


Japan Makes Rapid Strides 
Supported by a large and expanding 
domestic textile industry, Japan’s coal 
tar dye producers have made rapid strides 
during recent years. 
total of 
paid-up 


At the end of ’32 a 
16 dyestuffs companies had a 
capital of 9,055,000 yen. As 
189,870,000 ven of new capital was in- 
vested in the entire Japanese chemical 
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industry in ’33, it is safe to assume that 
a substantial portion of this amount was 
used for establishing coal-tar dye plants. 

A report just issued by the Japanese 
Coal Tar Manufacturers’ Association cov- 
ering ’32 credited Japan with having 58 
factories at the end of that year. A total 
of 440 different products, valued at 30,- 
613,000 yen, were being produced in these 
plants giving employment to 4,010 persons. 

No details are available concerning all 
the items produced but the report men- 
tions that 232 coal-tar dyes, 118 coal-tar 
intermediates, 55 synthetic medicinals, 16 
perfume materials, and 19 “other” prod- 
ucts were being manufactured at the end 
of 1932. A total of 42 plants were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of dyestuffs and 
intermediates, 13 were producing medic- 
inal chemicals, 3 perfumes and 3 
according to the report. 

Statistics show that Japanese producers 
of coal-tar dyes are now supplying the 
bulk of the domestic demand and in addi- 
tion are developing an export trade in 
these products. Production in ’33 totaled 
19,804 metric tons compared with 9,659 
tons in ’31; imports declined from 1,998 
to 972 metric tons. 


“other,” 


Exports during these 


periods increased from 2,011 to 6,083 


metric tons. 


Construction 


Perth Amboy’s new sewage disposal 
plant is rapidly nearing completion. Con- 
sulting engineer is Louis P. Booz, Perth 
Amboy, and Filtration Equipment (a 
Cyanamid subsidiary) is in charge of the 
construction. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass is planning a 
$40,000 addition to the Ohio, 
plant. 


Barberton, 


Acheson Graphite awards contracts for 
erection of a Niagara Falls unit to cost 
$100,000. 

Cincinnati Chemical awards contract for 
a $50,000 addition to its Bernard, 
plant. 


Ohio, 


FERA is said to be producing sweet- 
potato starch at a factory at Laurel, Miss, 

New plant of Brunner, 
Ltd., under construction at Amherstburg, 
Ont., will cost over $500,000. It is de- 
signed to supply the total Canadian mar- 
ket for calcium chloride. 


Mond Canada, 


Electroplating 


G. Byron Hogaboom, Jr., establishes a 
commercial laboratory at 352 Mulberry 
st., Newark, N. J., specializing on electro- 
plating problems. 

L. O. Edelman now represents Fred- 
erick Gumm Chemical, Union City, N. J., 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
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Textile and Tanning Chemicals 


Textile Outlook Promising — 
Paterson Strike Ends—Quebra- 
cho Pool Functioning— 

Chemical companies supplying textile 
chemicals can look optimistically to 735, 
if Brookmire prognostications, contained 
in a special study of the textile field, are 
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Will ’35 be a good textile year? 


correct. 
industry 


Says the report: “The textile 
can look forward to increased 
business in ’35 on the basis of its normal 
cyclical movement. While few things in 
the economic picture move with clock-like 
uniformity, the tendency for textile activ- 
ity to alternate in one year of rise and 
one year of decline is well defined—like 
the ebb and flow of the tides.” As 734 
saw a decline, the natural assumption is 
that ’35 will see a decided upturn. 


Flags Fly In Paterson 

With bands playing and flags flying 
some 7,000 of the 25,000 striking Paterson 
dyers and finishers celebrated on Dec. 3 
with an impromptu parade the signing of 
the peace pact which brought to an end 
the 4 weeks of labor strife. Contract runs 
to Aug. 31, ’36. Agreement calls for a 
36-hour week, 66c an hour for men, 48c 
for women, union recognition and the 
provision that jobs vacated by union men 
will be filled with union men. This last is 
a compromise on the demand for a closed 
shop. A busy month or 2 is in store for 
the dye houses. 


A Drive For Leather 

A drive to promote leather and recover 
markets lost to substitutes will be started 
by the leather and allied industries, L. J. 
Robertson, chairman of the industry’s 
committee on substitutes and replacements, 


reports. Program embraces 4 points, 
hygienic, economic, legislative and pub- 
licity. Health angle of leather will be 


stressed to stores and shoe repair men, 
more rigid standards for shoes will be 
sought in order to promote wider use of 
leather, while the trade survey bureau of 
the Tanners Council will send out bulle- 
tins citing loss of markets to substitutes. 


Better Chemical Demand 

Demand from the textile centers last 
month presented a very mixed picture. 
In most of the cotton production sections 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Aluminum Chloride, — $0.05 0.04 
Annatto, seed 4 .07 06% 
Dextrin, British Gum 4.30 4.20 
Corn Canary 4.05 3.95 
White 4.00 3.90 
Quebracho, solid — .035% .027% 
NNN MIN oo. cseeciivasscsesscsecee .037% .03 
Starch corn 3.46 3.36 
Powdered 3.56 3.46 
NI ROCG RGU © 65. iescicsesceccncnessas 31.50 30.50 
DECLINED 
Cochineal, gray jecxe Ota $0.33 
Silver an .35 .34 
Egg yolk, imp. .... sasha 45 
Myrobalans J1 : 24.50 25.00 
2 15.75 16.25 
Sumac, Italian 59.00 2.00 
Zinc dust on . 057 058214 
activity spurted ahead despite the fact 


that the usual seasonal trend is down. 
This is directly attributed, of course, to 
the backlog created by the recent textile 
strike. On the other hand, the Paterson- 
Passaic dyeing and processing area was 
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practically idle for 4 weeks with 25,000 


workers reported out on strike. 
Interest centered on 
market. 


the quebracho 
First result of the formation of 
the Argentine Producers’ pool was higher 
prices. New quotations are firm for 6 
months. Further stability is expected here, 
the result of the appointment of only 2 
representatives of the pool. Bichromate 
contracts are being solicited on the basis 
of this year’s contract figures, but an- 
hydrous aluminum chloride is up lc. Rise 
in starch and dextrin simply reflects the 
recent strength in the corn market. 
Market for tanning oils remains firm. 
Cod is quoted at 35 to 36c in tanks and 
40c in drums. Light pressed menhadan 
fish oil is reported at 32c in tanks and 39c 
in drums. Neat’sfoot, 20 degree, 
test, is very firm at 15%c per lb. 


°35 Colors 


The 1935 Spring Woolen Card, por- 
traying 48 shades, is issued in a new and 
enlarged form to members of the Textile 
Color Card Association. 

Unusual new tints, 
Regency Pastels,” 


cold 


featured “The 
provide a highly impor- 
tant color influence in the collection of 
35 Spring silk shades which the Asso- 
ciation has just issued. 
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Personal Notes 


Philip H. Stott of the technical labora- 
tory of the du Pont dyestuffs division, and 
Morris Blackman, assistant superintendent 
of the printing and coloring division, Tex- 
tile Dyeing Corp., were the principal 
speakers at the November meeting of 
the N. Y. section of the A. A. T. C. & C. 

Max Cramer, former Lyons Piece Dye 
manager, is now manager at the Long 
Island City, N. Y. plant of United Tex- 
tile Print Wks. 


Alexander Dies Nov. 2 

William L. Alexander, senior vice- 
president of Sterling Oil of Emlenton, Pa., 
well-known in tanning circles, on Nov. 2, 
of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


Rubber 


Akron Rubber group of the A.C.S. 
listens Dec. 7 to Binney & Smith’s di- 
rector of research, W. B. Wiegand, relate 
about his recent Far East trip. R. O. 
Bishop of the Rubber Research Institute 
of Malaya tells the intimate story of 
“Recent Developments on Latex Produc- 
tion.” Los Angeles Rubber group will 
elect officers on Dec. 12 and then listen 
to a paper on “Reclaims” by G. W. Miller 
of the Xylos Rubber staff. N. Y. group’s 
Christmas party is scheduled for Dec. 14 
at the Building Trade Employers’ Asso- 
ciation, 2 Park ave. Prof. E. A. Hauser 
will lecture on latex. He is also sched- 
uled to appear before the Boston group on 
Jan. 7. The Christmas party of the 
Chicago group is scheduled for the same 
date. W. B. Wiegand will speak at this 
meeting too. Reservations may be made 
by contacting B. W. Lewis of Wishnick- 
Tumpeer’s Chicago office. 

Revertex Corp. of America adds Dr. 
K. H. Quasebarth to the staff as technical 
advisor. He is just back from a European 
trip devoted to a detailed investigation of 
the latest developments in latex technology. 


Valuable Literature 

Rubber chemists will welcome “Rubber : 
Its Anti-oxidants and Preservatives’— 
bibliography compiled by the Science 
Library and Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers. Price is 
5s. 7d., and office of the Association is in 
London. 


Chemically Treated Silk 

“Stedtex” is a chemically-treated silk 
made by Stedfast Rubber, Boston. It is 
waterproof, sunproof, crackproof, oilproof 
and resists fire. Fabric may be used for 
shower curtains, baby accessories, rain- 
coats, aprons, etc. 


Merchants’ Chicago Office 
Merchants Chemical’s Chicago office is 
now located at 2001 W. Pershing Road. 
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Paints, Lacquers and Varnish 


Pigment Contract Prices An- 
nounced—FHA’s Gains—Holton 
Dies—Exports Improve— 


An advance of Ic has been made in 
iron blues, the contract quotation being 
36M4c and the spot price 38c. Contracts 
have been offered for the entire year with 
provision made for quarterly adjustments, 
if necessary. Similar clauses are being 
inserted in contracts for chrome yellow, 
chrome green, toner reds, zinc yellow, red 
lakes and other chemical colors. Carbon 
black producers, on the other hand, are 
offering to renew existing contracts for a 
6 months period, with a possible revision 
or adjustment in July. White lead, litho- 
pone, titanium pigments and zinc oxide 
manufacturers have adopted a similar pro- 
cedure. Nitrocellulose has been offered 
at unchanged levels, firm for the first 6 
months and with quarterly adjustments in 
the last 2 quarters. 

November purchasing of raw paint 
materials was in specially good volume, 
the total for the month exceeding any 
of the past few months and equal to the 
spurt made in the very early Spring. 
Demand for paints has been stimulated 
by the HOLC and _ favorable paint 
weather, better purchasing power of the 
farmer and improvement in building 
activity. Lacquer sales are down some- 
what as November automotive production 
reached only 70,000 units, but this is 
purely seasonal and a decidedly better tone 
is already noted in the first week in 
December. 

If tentative schedules planned by motor- 
car manufacturers for December are ful- 
filled, month’s output will nearly double 
that of November and will exceed by 78% 


the December production cf ’33. Plans 
call for production of approximately 
150,000 cars and trucks in December. 


There were 83,827 units in December last 
year. Indications are that output in 
November this year was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 75,000 units. Manufac- 
turers admit that their December sched- 
ules represent only marks at which they 
aim. 

October contracts for residential build- 
ing in 37 Eastern states were $26,299,800, 
an increase of nearly 50% over Septem- 
ber and more than 20% above the corre- 
sponding month last year, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corp. 

Gains in residential building over Sep- 
tember were reported in all districts ex- 
cept New England, Chicago and southern 
Michigan and gains over a year ago were 
recorded in all except New England, up- 
state New York and Texas. 

For the first 10 months total of resi- 
dential building was $12,000,000 above the 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 

Nov. 30 Oct. 31 

RGM II oa csenaccessaccaceccscaces $0.36'4 $0.35%4 
DECLINED 

Casein, dom. 20-30 $0.09%4 $0.09% 

80-100 .... ee .10 10% 
EXPORTS 


. ; Oct.’34 Sept.’34 
Pigments, paints, varnishes $1,025* $1,182* 


* 000 omitted. 





DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept.’34 
99.4 94.0 98.8 
. 78.0 70.7 
.. 719.4 76.1 


a 1923-’25 = 100.0; 


Employment a 
Payroll a 


75.8 
Prices b 


79.5 





b 1926 = 100.0. 











like period last year. These gains in resi- 
dential construction were a major factor 
in increased totals for all classes in Octo- 
ber and the 10 months. 

October contract total of $135,524,800 
for all classes of construction was larger 
than for any month since March. This 
compares with $110,151,200 for September 
and $145,367,200 for October, ’33. 


FHA Loans Help 

Officials of the FHA, after a tour of 
the country, indicate that with the esti- 
mated $5,000,000 a day in loans and cash 
accumulations going into modernization 
the goal of $1,500,000,000 business by the 
end of ’35 is by no means unattainable. 
An estimated $1,000,000 a day is being 
loaned in modernization credit loans. The 
volume of business so far developed has 
materialized before many of the nearly 
4,000 local campaigns have gained full 
stride. 

N. Y. leads all other states both in 
number of loans insured and the volume 
of funds spent on home renovation, the 
Federal Housing Administration reports. 

Through Nov. 21, loans to residents of 
N. Y. insured by the organization num- 
bered 6,201 for an aggregate of $5,207,453. 
California came 2nd, with 6,201 loans for 
$2,413,362, and New Jersey third with 
$2,423 loans for a total of $1,140,279. 
Pennsylvania with 2,391 loans for 
$969,250; Massachusetts, with 2,033 for 
$827,515, and Illinois, 1,922 for $762,857, 
trailed in the order Loans to 
residents in these 6 states aggregated more 
than 50% of the total business done by 
the FHA in 
Nov. 21. 


We Gain In World Markets 

U. S. exports of paints and paint prod- 
ucts (not including naval stores) in- 
creased 30% in value to $10,249,000 during 
the first 9 months of ’34 compared with 
corresponding period last year. Ready- 
mixed paints, stains, and enamels in- 
creased 62% in quantity to 1,395,000 gal. 


named. 


insuring loans through 
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and 63% in value to $2,488,800. Foreign 
nitrocellulose lacquer shipments made an 
impressive showing—an increase of 53% 
in quantity to 739,000 gal. and 43% in 
value to $1,195,000. Varnishes and min- 
eral both in 
quantity and value but chemical pigments 
exports decreased 7% in quantity while 
value increased 18% to $5,324,700. 





earth pigments increased 


For Charity 
A group of representative members of 
the paints, oils, varnishes, and related 
trades, under the leadership of M. J. 
Merkin, M. J. Merkin Paint Co., are in 
the midst of an ambitious campaign to aid 
the $2,071,000 Emergency Appeal of Fed- 
eration for the Support of Jewish Philan- 
thropic Societies of N. Y. City, following 
a dinner meeting in the Metropolis Club 
on Nov. 27. A. C. Horn, of the A. C. 
Horn Paint Co., jointly with Mr. Merkin, 
acted as host to the gathering, which con- 
stituted itself the 1934 Paints and Chemi- 
cals Division of the Federation, with Mr. 
A quota of $25,000 
has been adopted as the goal which the 
division is to reach by or before the end 

of the campaign, on Dec. 31. 


Merkin as chairman. 


Paint Companies 

Detroit Graphite creates a technical ser- 
vice with W. J. Boston, vice-president and 
for 30 years general superintendent of 
factories, in charge. 

A. C. Horn Co. appoints Phillips, 
Lennon & Co., advertising counselors. 

Du Pont will employ 300 in Toledo 
when Mountain 
Dulux, and a 
full line of paints, varnishes and lacquers 
will be made. 


former 
Varnish plant is completed. 


remodeling of 


Acme White Lead & Color is forming 
Jackson Paint & Varnish as a subsidiary. 
Varcum Chemical, Niagara Falls syn- 
thetic resin manufacturer, appoints Harry 
Haze, Inc., Chicago, mid-west representa- 
tive, and E. S. 


adjacent territory. 


Kaiser, Louisville, in 

Valspar Corp.’s assets are offered at 
auction. This is said to be the first step 
in reorganization plans. 

Glidden’s October sales are said to have 
been the best in any October in the last 
5 years, 

National 


othce. 


Lead opens a Sacramento 


Paint Personnel 
E. D. Griffin, with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass for a number of years, is now man- 
ager of the paint and varnish division with 
headquarters at Milwaukee. 

R. E. Donnoly is sales manager for 
F. O. Pierce Co., Brooklyn paint manu- 
facturer; E. J. Lyons, former sales mana- 
ger, is now vice-president. 

Standard Varnish engages 8 men for- 
meérly with Mountain Varnish. 
hold 


They will 


positions as follows: L. Martin 
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Courtney, general sales manager; Ralph 
W. Darner, manager of laboratories and 
factory ; Paul Evans, chief chemist ; Omar 
McDaniels, head of varnish experimental 
dept.; James Mann, purchasing agent; 
Gordon Lennox, sales engineer; B. C. 
Macdonald, sales representative; Willard 
3oshart, sales assistant. Standard Var- 
nish has opened Toledo sales office and 
warehouse. 

Sam Moore has returned to the Arco 
Co., Cleveland, as vice-president and 
assistant to the president. 


Associations 

saltimore Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association’s Christmas party is sched- 
uled for Dec. 21 at the Southern Hotel. 
St. Louis Production Club’s party will be 
held Dec. 11. 

George A. Goodel, Kentucky Color & 
Chemical’s vice-president and chief re- 
search chemist, takes “Thirty Years of 
Progress in the Dry Color Industry” as 
his text in his recent address before the 
Louisville Production Club. 

Baltimore P. & V. P. Club listens to 
R. T. Vanderbilt’s James Heckel speak 
on “Surfex,” a special calcium carbonate. 

Cleveland P. V. & L. Association and 
3 other paint associations in Cleveland 
hear Dr. F. L. Browne, Forest Products 
Laboratory’s senior chemist, lecture on 
“Painting Characteristics of Hardwoods 
and Softwoods.” Nearly 200 attend. 


Deaths 


Holton, 69, world famous paint 
and 


Da, Oe 
chemist chemist of Sherwin- 


Williams, on Nov. 30 after a brief illness. 


chief 


President Martin of S.-W., on being in- 





E. C. HOLTON 


formed of Mr. Holton’s death, said, “In 
my opinion nobody has contributed as 
much to the science of paint making and 
the industry suffers a great loss in the 


passing of this noble character.” 


Chemical Industries 





Robert T. Neilson, 72, National Lead’s 
Chicago office, on Nov. 22 after a 2-day 
illness. 


Paint Personals 


Frank C. Smith, sales manager of Na- 
tional Lead’s Chicago white lead dept., 
retires after 37 years’ service with the 
Carter and National Lead Companies. 

Rudolf Neuburger, Zapon, is guest 
speaker, Nov. 10, of the Advertising Club 
of Newark. Zapon is an Atlas Powder 
subsidiary. 

Andrew L. Somers, president, Fred L. 
Lavanburg Co., is recuperating from a 
recent operation. 

Detroit production group’s latest meet- 
ing brovght P. E. Marling of the Thomas 
& Hochwalt Laboratories, Dayton, to talk 
on “Processing of Non-Shining Lacquers.” 


Linseed Oil 


Favorable prospects for the Argentine 
flaxseed crop indicate that the world flax- 
seed supply (excluding Russia) is likely 
to be somewhat larger than last year, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in its current report on world 
flaxseed prospects. But world demand for 
flaxseed, as measured by building activity 
in various countries, is reported to average 
much above the depression low. Recent 
price trend of flaxseed has been downward 
in important markets, reflecting prospects 
for a somewhat larger crop in Argentina, 
it is stated. Prices in the U. S. and 
Canada are above prices in November a 
year ago, but in Argentina prices are 
below last year’s. 

Production in the U. S. is estimated at 
5,198,000 bu., which is the smallest crop 
on record, and approximately 25% less 
than last year’s output. Reduced acreage 
is in part responsible for the decrease, but 
drought and extreme heat in a large part 
of the important flaxseed producing belt, 
coupled with late August frosts, have been 
large contributing factors. 

Crop in Canada is estimated at 955,000 
bu., compared with 632,000 last year. 
Production in European countries also is 
larger this year, except in Russia which 
has not entered importantly into inter- 
national trade this season. 

Flaxseed Institute of the U. S. reports 
3rd quarter linseed data as follows: 


Gallons 
17,121,792 
11,338,357 


Stocks, June 30 
Production, July, Aug., Sept. 


Imports, July, Aug., Sept. 99,522 
Total ' ee re 28,559,671 
Less stocks, Sept. 30 14,582,320 


Consumption, July, Aug., Sept. 
Decrease, 1.899% under 1933. 
Exports 


13,977,351 


28,284 


Dept. of Agriculture’s estimate of Nov. 1 
of the ’34 flaxseed yield is only 5,198,000 
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METHANOL 


ETHYL ALCOHOL PRODUCTION _ 


DJIFMAMJJASONDDJFMAMJIJSASOND 
— SYNTHETIC 
CRUDE 





(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 = 100) 


CURRENT PRODUCTION 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 1934 1933 
1000 Jan.-Sept. . 122,247 100,309 
proof September . 15,636 13,968 
gals, August 13,823 12,482 
Sales 
1000 Jan.-Sept. . 109,947 80,454 
proof September . 17,821 13,268 
gals. August 13,156 10,232 

METHANOL 
Crude Jan.-Sept. . . 2,799 2,092 
1000 September . 260 243 
gals. August 254 262 

Synthetic Jan.-Sept. . 8,133 5,089 
1000 September . 1,080 1,461 
gals. August 952 860 





MAJOR CONSUMERS OF SOLVENTS 
MORE ACTIVE: MARKET QUIET 


While the activities of the Federal 
Housing Administration have served to 
stimulate the paint, varnish and lacquer 
industry, and preparations for the in- 
troduction of new models have increased 
the activity of the automotive manufac- 
turers, the demand for solvents and dilu- 
ents in these quarters remained rela- 
tively quiet during the past month. With- 
drawals continued light, with purchas- 
ers ordering for year end requirements. 

Figures on the production of indus- 
trial ethyl alcohol show a marked gain 
for September with a total output during 
that month of 15,635,966 proof gallons. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PAINT 
SALES SCORE MARKED GAINS 


Increased sales of paint products in 
the United States since the first of the 
year have closely paralleled the advance 
in exports of these commodities accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Commerce 
Department’s Chemical Division. 

Domestic sales of paint, varnish, and 
lacquer products, reported by 586 estab- 
lishments, were valued at $199,630,000 
during the first eight months of the year, 
an increase of 31% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1933, and exports of paint 
products, including pigments, increased 
31.5% to a value of $9,167,700. 

Paints, stains and enamels exported 
increased 65% to a total value of $2,- 
201,400, and lacquers shared in the ad- 
vance, increasing 42% in value to $1,- 
044,650. Exports of carbon black de- 
clined somewhat in quantity but in- 
creased 10% in value to $3,423,760. 








INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL INDUSTRY CODE OF FAIR 
COMPETITION APPROVED AND NOW EFFECTIVE 





Price Lists and Revisions Open to Inspection 





The open price provisions of the Industrial Alcohol Industry Code, 
supplementary to the Chemical Manufacturing Industry Code, have 
been approved and became effective November 8th, 1934; other provi- 





DR. F. J. METZGER AWARDED 
1934 CHEMICAL INDUSTRY MEDAL 


The Chemical Industry Medal for 
1934 was awarded to Dr. F. J. Metzger 
of New York, for his numerous contribu- 
tions to the research and application of 
the gases in the atmosphere. The pres- 
entation was made at a meeting of the 
Society of Chemical Industry held on 
November 9th. 

Dr. Metzger is director of research of 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., and the 
U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., and 
is vice-president in charge of research 
of the Air Reduction Company. 

In his acceptance speech, Dr. Metzger 
spoke of the gases in the atmosphere and 
predicted the substitution of krypton 
and xenon, the two rarest gases, for 
argon in electric light bulbs. 

The Chemical Industry Medal is pre- 
sented annually by the Society for the 
successful application of chemical re- 
search to industry. 


BAROMETERS FOR STRATOSPHERE 
FILLED WITH BUTYL PHTHALATE 


Man’s exploration of the stratosphere 
has created a new and unusual use for 
butyl phthalate where this chemical is 
employed in barometers which are used 
at high altitudes. 

The photograph below shows the of- 
ficial barometers used by the U. S. Army 











aes 


© Photo, reprinted courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


Air Corps in their flight into the strato- 
sphere last July. Because it was 
planned to rise through relatively dense 
lower atmosphere and to enter into very 
thin air, two barometers were provided. 
They are housed in the vertical box 








‘@sions of the Code having been in opera- 


tion since their approval on August 
21st, 1934. 

The Code covers the sale of alcohol 
for both industrial and anti-freeze pur- 
poses. The “products of industry” as 
defined by the Code are: “Ethyl alcohol, 
denatured alcohol (including the prod- 
uct known as ‘proprietary solvent’) sold 
for industrial purposes, and ethyl alco- 
hol, denatured alcohol, isopropyl alcohol 
and methyl alcohol (other than that pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of 
wood), or any product containing 70% 
or more of any of these materials, or 
any product containing a combination of 
70% or more of any of these materials, 
sold for anti-freeze purposes by any 
member of the Industry.” 


Open Price Provisions 


Under the Code, each member of the 
industry is required to file lists of all 
prices, discounts, rebates, allowances, 
whether guaranteed against decline 
and/or other terms of sale. A similar 
provision has been embodied in the Code 
of the Hardwood Distillation Industry 
covering sales by members of that indus- 
try of methyl! alcohol for anti-freeze. 

All lists or revisions of price terms of 
members of the Industry are available 
to all users of the material who apply 
therefore and have offered to defray ex- 
penses of the Code Authority for their 
preparation and distribution. All lists 
are open for inspection by any customer 
at the office of the Code Authority, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

The Code Authority consists of the 
following members: Chairman, Glenn 
Haskell, U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.; 
Vice Chairman, A. K. Hamilton, Penn- 
sylvania Alcoho! Corp.; Lester S. Bach- 
arach, Empire Distilling Corp.; M. F. 
Chase, Commercial Solvents Corp.; 
Harry E. Dunning, American Commer- 
cial Alcohol Corp.; C. Esteva, Puerto 
Rico Distilling Co.; J. W. McLaughlin, 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.; J. 
G. Park, Standard Alcohol Corp. and 
J. J. Smith, Publicker Commercial Al- 


(Continued on next page) 





shown in the center and consist of two 
U-shaped glass columns, one filled with 
mercury and the other filled with nor- 
mal butyl phthalate, with a millimeter 
scale between them. 

The butyl phthalate barometer was 
necessary because in thin air the mer- 
cury-column falls very little, even with 
a considerable increase in altitude. In 
such regions, the butyl phthalate column 
takes up the task and registers more 
sensitively. 

At the right of the barometers is the 
camera box for automatically recording 
the barometer readings. 


Prepared Monthly by the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 
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NEW LAUNDRY COMPOUND FOR 
REMOVING NAIL POLISH STAINS 


Gives 100% Clean Linen 








Anew compound, of special interest to 
the larger linen supply houses operating 
power laundries, has been developed for 
removing nail polish stains from linen 
hand towels and is now manufactured 
by the U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. 

The problem of removing nail polish 
stains is one of long standing. The 
usual nail polish contains nitrocellulose, 
which is very durable and substantially 
unaffected by ordinary detergents and 
washing operations. Therefore, a suit- 
able vo Bt must have the property of 
loosening and removing the polish but 
must not damage the fabric. 

U.S.I. Washing Compound, the trade 
name of this new solvent, will not dam- 
age cotton or woolen fabrics. It does 
not dissolve the nail polish but softens 
it sufficiently so that the mechanical ac- 
tion of the washing machine removes it 
in the same way as ordinary soil. The 
compound is a colorless, non-inflam- 
mable liquid. It has no effect on metal, 
wood, cotton or wool, but decomposes 
rubber in any form and will dissolve 
artificial silk and rayon. 

The economy and effectiveness of 
U.S.I. Washing Compound haye been 
demonstrated by a two-year experi- 
mental test period under actual operat- 
ing conditions. By its use it is now pos- 
sible to eliminate virtually all “discards” 
formerly caused by nail polish stains 
and in this way considerable economy 
has been effected in replacement costs. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL CODE 


(Continued from preceding page) 
cohol Co. Robert T. Baldwin, Secretary 
of the Solvents Institute, is Director and 
Treasurer. 

The Industrial Alcohol Code is devoted 
solely to the trade practices and admin- 
istrative functions of the Industry. 
Labor provisions continue to be gov- 
erned by the Code of the Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Industry. 








A new coating material described as “por- 
celain-like” has been developed for lining 
processing machines requiring non-absorp- 
tive, non-contaminating interiors. It is 
described as stainless, acid-resistant, and 
shock-proof. 








SOLVENT PRICE TREND 
} 1931-100 





SOLVENT PRICE TREND 


While the index number regis- 
tered a fractional gain in the aver- 
age price level for solvents and dilu- 
ents during the past month, the 
market was characterized by ex- 
treme steadiness; changes in quota- 
tions were few. 

The steady undertone has been 
apparent not only for spot prices 
but likewise on contract commit- 
ments for forward delivery. 

The index number for November 
15th was 94.97 compared with 94.95 
for the preceding month. 




















U. §. PAINT SALES POTENTIAL 


An interesting survey of the sales po- 
tential for ready mixed paints in the 
United States has recently been pre- 
pared, which calculates, among other 
things, a total domestic sales potential 
for the year 1934 of 80,054,127 gallons. 

This figure, arrived at by a system of 
multiple correlation, is broken down for 
the 102 major city markets in the United 
States showing the percentage of the 
total potential market that each city 
market represents. For example, the 
territory in and around Cleveland, Ohio, 
is estimated to represent a market of 
2,367,762 gallons, or 2.96% of the total 
market in the United States. 

The survey, prepared by Major Mar- 
ket Newspapers, Inc., with offices in 
New York and Chicago, is copyrighted, 
but the information will be loaned to 
interested manufacturers in the trade. 

















| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


A “rubber putty”—combining putty and 
rubber—is now available which is claimed 
to resist effectively the action of corrosive 
chemicals and fumes, and because of its 
rubber content offers a high resistance to 
moisture. It is also reported to show a high 
degree of adherence to steel surfaces. 

Oe 854 
A new type color analyzer for measuring 
color in terms of (1) hue, (2) saturation 
and (8) brilliance, provides a method for 
intergrating colors by a numerical system. 
Paper, paint, powders, liquids, creams and 
emulsions are among the materials which 
may be “analyzed.” 

Us: 


Rubber cement, sprayed on the mould sur- 
faces, is used in the making of fine bronze 
castings. The method has been found to 
give firm adhesion of fine surface particles 
and assures accurate reproduction of the 
details of the casting. Economy in handling 
of moulds, as well as excellent quality cast- 
ings, are reported. This method also per- 
mits casting of bronze in greens and 
moulds. 
a 


A new type paint with a rubber base has 
been developed for cement floors, espe- 
cially cellars where dampness ordinarily 
makes painting impractical. It is applied 
with a brush and is reported to form a hard 
glossy film, unaffected by water or alkali in 
the cement. ae 


Cellulosic materials and fabrics may be 
preserved and rendered fireproof by a ser- 
ies of chemical treatments followed by im- 
pregnation with chlorinated rubber, ac- 
cording to a patent assigned to the people 
of the United States. 

OS. 4 


A new, continuous dispersing machine, now 
available, is said to incorporate several 
improvements over the old type. Operat- 
ing on new mechanical principles, it in- 
sures absence of air infiltration, and gives 
extremely fine dispersion in the liquid 
phase and of solids in liquids. It is also 
said to permit increased concentration of 
solids. 
oS 


The baking of paint on iron by induction 
heating is the principle on which a new 
baking and drying oven operates. The iron 
parts, after they have been coated, are 
passed through an alternating current 
magnetic field in a manner to generate 
heat current directly in the parts. Heated 
from the inside out, firm coatings of ex- 
ceptional quality are said to result. Dry- 
ing time is short as the correct tempera- 
ture is reached rapidly. 
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weed! NOUSTRIAL CHEMICALLO. Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 
Amy] Alcohols 
Refined Amy] Alcohol 


Butyl Alcohols 


ALCOHOLS 


Normal and Secondary 


ESTER SOLVENTS 
Acetic Ether 
Amy] Acetates 


PLASTICIZERS 
Diamy] Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


, : Methy! Alcohol High Test Diethyl Phthalate 
1 age Te 5 poner a 80 Dimethy] Phthalate 
Ethyl] Alcohols Ansol M Beeaateey OTHER PRODUCTS 
Specially Denatured—All Formulas Ansol PR Butyl Acetates Ethyl] Acetoacetate 
Completely Denatured—All Formulas ETHERS Normal Ethyl Chlorcarbonate 
Anhydrous—Denatured Ethyl Ether Secondary Ethyl Oxalate 
Absolute—Pure U.S.P. and Absolute (A.C.S.) Diatol Ethylene 
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Solox—The General Solvent eee op pe ee 


Super Pyro—The Rustproof Anti-freeze 
Pure (190 Proof)—Tax Paid, Tax Free 


Collodions 


Cotton Solutions 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N Y. 


U.S.P., U.S.P. Flexible and Photo 


Ethyl Acetates 
85-88%, 99%, and U.S.P. 
Ethyl Lactate 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Methyl Acetone 
Curbay Binder 
Potash By-produets 























bu. This is the lowest on record and com- 
pares with a production last season of 
6,806,000 and an average for the 5-year 
period from ’27 to 731 of 18,664,000. 

Compared with the close on Oct. 31, 
flaxseed prices on Nov. 30 are up ap- 
proximately 5c. As a result, linseed is 
higher. Demand improved somewhat in 
the last month. Linseed oil prices are 
now closer than have been for a long 
time to the quotations for other vegetable 
drying oils. Comparison of prices on 
flaxseed and linseed follows: 


Linseed Prices 





Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
PIO MR Sic tc erke ew eek $0.085 $0.087 
a Ee wins 5b 8 ax eae eas 091 .093 
MAC 48S. 86 cece woes O81 .083 
7 AL) a .087 .089 
Flaxseed Prices 
Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
Dec. May Dee. May 
Minneapolis ... $1.80% .... $1.82 $1.86 
Dath ..26< 1.78* $1.80 1.84 1.8614 
Winnipeg 1.30% 1.35* 1.3534 1.42% 
Buenos Aires.. 97% 1.02%4 
* Bid. 


Argentine Government annotnces (Nov. 
29) that the minimum guaranteed prices 
on the new flax crop would be the same 
as the minimum guarantee for last year. 
This minimum price is 11.50 pesos per 
100 kilos at Buenos Aires, which is 3 or 
4c per bushel under the present price 
for new crop flaxseed. 


Flax Grading 

Dr. H. L. Walster, president of the 
Flax Institute and Dean of Agriculture, 
Fargo, N. Dak., is named head of a com- 
mittee of experts to study marketing flax- 
seed with reference to oil contents. 

Dr. A. Swarcman, research department 
chief of Spencer Kellogg; S. O. Soren- 
son, Archer-Daniels-Midland; Dr. Clyde 
McKee, Montana State College; R. B. 
Cornell, chief of laboratory, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Red Wing plant; M. W. 
Thatcher, Farmers’ Union and Farmers’ 
National Grain Marketing Corp.; Prof. 
T. H. Hopper, North Dakota University, 
also are committee members. Others will 
be added at the discretion of the chairman. 

Consensus of opinion following the 
A.A.A. marketing conference on flaxseed 
held in Chicago Nov. 23 was that Federal 
grading of on the 
content and quality seems more than likely 
in the near future. 


flaxseed basis of oil 


Chemical Employment 


Chemical and related products made a 
0.6% factory employment gain between 
Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. At the end of the 
period employment stood 0.1% above the 
corresponding level of ’33. Payroll totals 
increased 1.4% and stood 6.7% above the 
corresponding. level last year. Detailed 
statistics are given in the various news 
sections. 
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Gils and Fats 


Cottonseed Oil Goes Still High- 
er—Cotton’s Strong Statistical 
Position—Other Oils Bullish— 

Cottonseed oil trading continues to be 
spectacular and new highs have again 
been made in the past month. While 
undoubtedly a stronger bearish element is 
growing, it has not been strong enough to 
offset any tendencies towards natural re- 
actions. The statistical picture still re- 
mains good, but it is impossible not to 
appreciate that actual consumers are look- 
ing upon present prices with little enthusi- 
asm. A comparison of end-of-the-mont.1 
quotations shows the status of the market 
quite noticeably. 


Close Close Last 

Oct. 31 Nov. 30 year 
Dec. ...... 8.58-8.62 9.75 4.26-4.40 
Jan. 8.58-8.62 9.80-9.85 4.36-4.44 
Feb. ‘ . 8.60-8.70 9.85-9.94 4.40-4.60 
March .... 8.74 9.87-9.90 4.64 


* Bid; T sales. 


Quotations on the more forward months 
are even higher, June, for example, closing 
Nov. 30 at 10.10-10.15. Crude markets 
continue firm and sales on Nov. 30 were 
put through at 834c. Lard holds at high 
levels, in fact, a new season high was 
made as the month closed. 

Trade authorities characterized the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s monthly cottonseed oil report 
as decidedly bullish. October consump- 
tion (360,024 bbls.), while less than the 
record of 435,455 bbls. in September, 
topped October, 733 by 40%. Consump- 
tion for the first 3 months of the new 
crop year is 64% ahead of the same period 
a year ago. Larger users of cottonseed 
oil are said to be of the opinion that the 
price is too high and are casting about 
for substitutes, one of which is peanut oil. 
Predictions that imports of that com- 
modity will increase, are heard, and in 
that connection, a decline in consumption 
of cottonseed in the coming months, is 
forecast in some quarters. 


Nov. 1 Cotton Estimate 

Cotton’s bullish statistical position con- 
tinues to add strength to cottonseed oil 
markets. Dept. of Agriculture’s Nov. 1 
estimate of 9,634,000 bales compares with 
a crop of 13,047,000 bales in ’33; crop of 
13,001,000 bales in ’32; and is 5,032,000 
bales less than the average crop during 
the 5-year period, ’28-’32. 

Cotton ginned to date (Nov. 1 figures) 
is the smallest volume (7,920,231 bales) 
of any season since ’23. 
with 10,355,031 in ’33; 
and 12,124,295 in ’31. 

A cotton control program limiting °35 
plantings to 75% of the average for 1928- 
32, or about 32,000,000 acres, in return for 
rental and 


This compares 
9,247,045 in 32; 


benefit payments of about 


Chemical Industries 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 

Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Chinawood, c-l, drs $0.09 $0.0834 
tks, spot .084 .082 

tks, coast .084 .08 
Copra 0165 0155 
Corn, crude, tks .09 .077% 

ref’d, bbls fh] .10 
Degras, dom 04% .0334 
Palm Kernel, ship .0295 .0285 
Peanut, crude, tks .0834 .073%4 
Perilla, coast, tks 0778 075% 
New crop, ship .066 .063 
Sesame, white 12% 1114 
Yellow 12% 114 
Soybean, crude dom, tks 0714 06% 

ref’d, tks .08 .07 

DECLINED 

Menhaden, ref, tks $0.046 $0.056 
Oleo, No. 1 11% 114% 
No. 2 10% 11% 
Sardine, ref, tks .046 .056 











$95,000,000 to landlords and tenan‘s is the 
latest A.A.A. plan. 

On the basis of a probable yield of about 
180 Ibs. of lint cotton per acre on the 
reduced area to be planted and about the 
same number of cooperating producers as 
complied with this year’s program, the 
A.A.A. expects its ’35 plan to result in 
a crop of about 12,000,000 bales. 


Little Forward Buying 

Oil markets were somewhat more active 
in November than for some months past, 
but buying is still of a conservative char- 
acter and usually for replacement of ex- 
isting stocks. minimum ot 
forward buying despite the fact that the 
general price level continues to rise and 
with more than an even chance that this 
movement will go further in the coming 
year. Quite naturally there is some hesi- 


There is a 


tancy and less reason for accumulating 


oil stocks at this time such as existed 
at the close of last year when inflationary 
talk was much more prevalent than it is 
now. It is impossible to determine with 
any degree of certainty what the feeling 
in Congressional circles will be toward 


a change in the coconut oil situation. 


Oil “Jottings” 
C. C. Coneannon, chief of the chemical 
division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, reports after a trip through 
the South that tung tree plantations will 
produce a crop sufficient to market 500,000 
Ibs. of tung oil, about one-half of 1% of 
domestic consumption. 

Larrowe Milling, Rossford, Ohio, is a 
A. A. Bame, 
engineer, is in 
field 


new soy bean oil producer. 
former Hershey Corp. 
Another newcomer in the 
is Central Soyan Co., Decatur, Ill. 

The Nukodol Co., Baltimore dealer in 
vegetable and mineral oils, obtains rights 
from Dr. Clarence Macks to process for 
deodorizing fish oils. 

National Soybean Oil Manufacturers’ 


trading rules are now in effect. 


charge. 























CITRIC ACID 
TARTARIC ACID 


Cuas. Prizer & Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Established 1849 


81 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 W. Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the 
LACQUER AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


i 
i 


Butyl Stearate 


A stable oil-like ester used in 
water-proof coatings, polishes 
and in lacquers to make the 
film water repellent, resistant 
to scratching and allowing a 
high polish. 


Methyl Ethy! Ketone 

Ethyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. & Sec. 
Butyl Alcohol, Nor. & Sec. 
Amy! Acetate: All Grades 
Amyl Alcohol 
Refined Fusel Oil 

Buty! Propionate 

Buty! Stearate 
Phthalates: 

Dimethyl Dibutyl 

Diethyi Diamyl! 

Acetine 


| j 

: 
| Acetone C P | 
t 





We also offer at very reason- 
able prices, special fatty acid 
esters to meet individual needs. 





To industries requiring special 
solvents or plasticizers: We in- 
viteinquiries.Ourtechnicaland 
manufacturing experience 
may solve your problems. «.409 


Diacetine Triacetine 


Special Solvents 
and Plasticizers 


THE KESSLER CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


llth Ave. & 26th St. B. & O. Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
Subsidiary of the 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 






Chemical Industries 





THE NATION’S STRENGTH 
IS THE NATION’S HEALTH 


The greatest threat to the nation’s health is tuberculosis. 
It is the chief killer of men in industry between the ages 
of 15 and 45—20,000 men in this group alone die of it 
every year. No one is safe from the disease until every 
case has been found and placed under treatment. Help 
protect yourself and your family by using Christmas Seals 
on your holiday letters and packages. The funds they 
provide finance a program of prevention, discovery, and 
treatment of tuberculosis throughout the entire year. 





The NATIONAL, STATE and LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
of the UNITED STATES 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Solvents, Petroleum Chemicals 


{Ickes Threatens Oil Producers 
—Prices Steady—Alcohol Code 
Now Effective— 

Federal Oil Administrator Ickes’ speech 
suggesting possibility that the Govern- 
ment might declare the $14,000,000,000 oil 
industry a public utility, startled a gather- 
ing of 3,000 petroleum executives attend- 
ing the Dallas meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute. Speaking bluntly, 
and at times, sarcastically, he warned the 
industry that unless wasteful and uneco- 
nomic practices were not eliminated that 
its business might be taken away by an 
aroused public. ‘There is a strong case 
for this action,” he asserted. ‘Oil affects 
the nation in a way no other natural re- 
source of business does.” 

Speech unleashed a storm of reaction, 
ranging from bitter denunciation to whole- 
hearted approval. Amos L. Beaty, chair- 
man of the National Oil Planning and 
Co-ordination Committee, proposes a sys- 
tem of state compacts to control the oil 
industry—with Federal Government back- 
stopping the states. Meanwhile, problem 
of “hot oil” remains with the Government 
admittedly “stumped”, unable to properly 
“police” the industry’s 300,000 wells. 


Petroleum Solvents Steady 
Despite a most unsettled state of affairs 
in the petroleum industry, petroleum sol- 
vents remain unchanged in price. Demand 
declined noticeably too, as lacquer and 
rubber tire production entered into the 
usual year-end slump. 
tankwagon 
changed, 
wagons 


While tankcar and 
generally were 
one or 2 changes in tank- 
were reported. Early in the 
month local competition forced a small 


prices un- 


reduction in Stoddard Solvent in the 
Decatur, Ill., territory, bringing the 
level down to 15c; later, adjustments 


were made at Baltimore and Wilming- 
ton on petroleum thinner. 
closed a 


As the month 
was made in _ pe- 
troleum thinner in tankcars at Baltimore. 
Aside from these rather minor changes, 
the market presented on Dec. 1 a fairly 
firm appearance in the face of a much 
lessened demand and considerable disorder 
in the basic industry. A 


reduction 


decrease of 
33,300 bbls. daily in the national allow- 
able production of crude has been ordered 
by Secretary Ickes. 


Seasonal Let-Up 

Demand for most of the other solvents 
reflected the decline in production in the 
automotive centers, although prices con- 
tinue to show exceptional strength. Butyl 
alcohol is decidedly firm with corn at 
higher levels. Anti-freeze business to 
date has been disappointing, due, of course, 
to the very mild spell that prevailed for 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 


Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
No changes. 


DECLINED 


Alcohol, solvent, drs. $0.35'4 $0.37% 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept.’34 
Petroleum: 


Ref. employ. a 112.6 108.8 112.9 
Ref. payrolls a 97.4 89.4 96.3 
Products, prices b 50.4 §2.7 S33 
Products,exports $17,478* $19,270* 





* 000 omitted; 
== 106.6. 


a 1923-’25 = 100.0; b 1926 











a good part of the month over the Eastern 
states. Alcohol sales reflect this situation, 
but dealers are still optimistic. Synthetic 
methanol competition is on a greater scale 
this year, but this is likely to be offset 
somewhat by the higher price prevailing 
for glycerine. A like last would 
supply enough business for all and the 
weather prognosticators still seem to be 
pretty much in agreement that the winter 
will make the previous one seem like a 
stay at Miami in 


year 


February. An an- 
nounced reduction in special solvent of 2c 
a gallon brings the quotations down to the 
actual market level generally prevailing 
in that item. 


Aleohol Code Operating 


Industrial Alcohol Industry Code (sup- 
plementary to the Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Industry (Code) is now effective. It 
is known as Code No. 275—Supplement 
No. 3. Approved code authority includes 


Glenn Haskell, U.S.I., as chairman, 
Lester Bacharach, Empire Distilling, M.F. 
Chase, Commercial Solvents, Harry E. 
Dunning, American Commercial Alcohol, 
C. Esteva, Puerto Rico Distilling, A. K. 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania Alcohol, who is 
vice-chairman, J. W. McLaughlin, Car- 
bide, J. G. Park, Standard Alcohol, and 
J. J. Smith, Publicker Alcohol. Robert 
T. Baldwin is director and treasurer, and 
Miss Ruth E. Boyce is secretary of the 
Code Authority. Offices are located at 
420 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 

The “products of the industry” as de- 
fined in the Code are: “Ethyl alcohol, de- 
natured alcohol (including the product 
commercially known as “proprietary sol- 
vent’) sold for industrial purposes, and 
ethyl alcohol, denatured alcohol, isopropyl 
alcohol and methyl alcohol (other than 
that produced from the destructive distil- 
lation of wood), or any product contain- 
ing 70% or more of any of these materials, 
or any product containing a combination 
of 70% or more of any of these materials, 
sold for anti-freeze purposes by any mem- 
ber of the Industry.” 

Budget of $25,000.00 for the period 
Sept. 1, ’34 to June 16, ’35, and a rate 
of assessment of $0.0004 per wine gallon 
of net sales to the trade during the 
calendar year ’34 of each and every prod- 
uct of the industry, have been approved 
by NRA. Exemption from the provisions 
of paragraph III of the Executive Order 
X-36 has been allowed the industry by 
NRA. 

Open price provisions of the Code in 
conjunction with similar provisions adopt- 
ed by the Hardwood Distillation Industry 
Code in amendment to the last named 
Code became effective on Nov. 8, ’34. 


Fine Chemicals 


Mercury Schedule Established 
—Mercury Salts Lower—Brisk 
Demand— 

Competition is advanced as the reason 
for the weakness and decline in calomel 
and corrosive sublimate rather than any 
weakness in mercury metal. In fact, steps 
taken last month by domestic producers to 
stabilize the market already has shown 
some results. A new price schedule has 
been announced as 50 to 99 
flasks, $73; 25 to 49, $73.50; 15 to 24, 
$74; 5 to 14, $74.50; and 1 to 4, $75. 
On the Pacific Coast the new price is 
given as $72.50 for 100 flasks, N. Y. de- 
livery. 


follows: 


It is expected that the above quo- 
tations will fluctuate with cartel quota- 
tions. Higher basic costs are responsible 
for the 10c increase in corn syrup prices. 
Another competitive article is cream of 
tartar and a lc reduction was placed in 
effect in the middle of the month. 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Corn syrup, 42 $3.59 $3.49 
43° 3.64 3.54 
DECLINED 
Calomel $1.11 $1.16 
Corrosive Sublimate Py .78 
Cream of Tartar 171% .18'4 


DEPT. OF LABOR STATISTICS 
(Drugs & Pharmaceuticals) 
Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept.’34 
73.5 


Price a 56.8 72.7 


Exports $957* $914" 





* 000 omitted; a 1926 100.0. 











Fine chemical producers report without 
that 
Seasonal items are 


exception December business was 


brisk. moving out in 
satisfactory volume. The price structure 


is steady. 
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U.S. POTASH 





MANURE SALTS 
25% - 30% K.O 





Mine and Refinery 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


MURIATE of POTASH 
60/62 % K,O 

















Cooper’s Dependable 


ALUMINUM 
ACETATE 
SOLUTION 


Textile—For waterproofing fabrics. Fireproofing fabrics, 


Mordant in dyeing. 
Dye—In making dense color lakes. 


Pharmaceutical—As a medicine. As a veterinary medicine. 
As an embalming fluid. 


POTASSIUM CHROMATE 


Dyeing—As an oxidizing agent in making aniline black. 
Ink—Combined with logwood in making ink. 
Leather—Finishing and in tanning. 

Paint and Varnish—Making chromate pigments: in enamels. 


Textile—As a mordant in printing and dyeing textile fabrics. 


OPEp,. 


Cras S 


Ltd 


CHARLES COOPER & COMPANY 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J., Established 1857 
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n CHEMISCHE FABRIK 


Jou. A. BENCKISER 
G. m. b. H. 
Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


TARTARIC 
ACID 


Crystals ¢ Powder ¢ Granular 


Guaranteed U.S. P. 
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Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


INCORPORATED 
1 101 Maiden Lane, New York 
BEekman 3-1923 
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342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone VAnderbilt 3-0500 - - Cable Grayline 














METHANOL 


all grades 


Wm. S. Gray & Co. 
METHYL ACETONE 
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Trading At a Standstill—Quota 
Approved — Stocks Accumulate 
At Ports— 


The spirits turpentine market has been 
at a standstill for a month and the same 
can be said with equal truthfulness of the 
gum rosin market. Sellers of turpentine 
have been holding firmly for 48c at prim- 
ary points, while buyers have indicated 
that 45c was the very limit they would 
contract at. It is necessary to go back 
quite some time to find a month in naval 
stores history that has been quite so dull. 
Recourse to the month’s statistics indicates 
how true this is. The price status of tur- 
pentine has been given. Rosin quotations 
at Savannah on Oct. 31 compare with the 


close Nov. 28 (last trading day) as 
follows: 
Net 
Oct. 31 Nov. 28 Gain and Loss 
| 5 ge eer $4.10 $4.00 —$0.10 
Py. 4.15 4.05 — .10 
| RRSP 4.20 4.10 — .10 
ae eae 4.25 4.20 — .05 
Se 4.30 4.20 — 
| Rae eas hee 4.45 4.40 — .05 
he 4.45 4.40 == 05 
| ao 4.4714 4.40 — 07% 
ee 4.50 4.40 — .10 
N 4.65 4.55 — .10 
WG 5.00 4.85 — .15 
WW 5.25 5.15 — .10 
Ry ketene 5.25 5.55 — .10 
That stocks are accumulating at prim- 


ary points need hardly be stressed. As 
vet no definite figures are available of 
what quantities are being held under 
Government advances, but the total must 
be considerable. Comparison of stocks at 
Savannah and Jacksonville follows: 


STOCKS OF ROSIN 
Savannah 
135,098 bbls. 


Jacksonville 

105,017 bbls. 

121,991 
16,974 
9,213 bbls. 


End of October 
End of November 137,337 

Net gain or loss — 7,761 e 
Net gain for the 2 ports 


STOCKS OF SPIRITS TURPENTINE 


End of October 17,515 42,931 
End of November 18,327 48,192 
Net gain or loss 4. 812 + 5,261 


Net gain for both ports 6,073 bbls. 

These preliminary statistics are only 
part of the story on stocks, for, while sales 
were at a standstill last month, shipments 
were fair. The nominal state of affairs in 
the past month will show up more defi- 
nitely in the course of the next few weeks. 


Approves 450,000 Units 

Quota of 450,000 units as quantity of 
gum turpentine and gum rosin to be mar- 
keted for ’35 by processors was approved 
Nov. 3 by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace. In this connection, it is necessary 
to mention that the Control Committee 
has announced that ’34 tags are of no use 
after Dec. 31. This action rescinds for- 
merly granted permission to extend use 
of °34 tags through next January and 
was taken at the insistence of Washington. 
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The following shows the total produc- 
tion of producers of steam and solvent 
products during October, and total stocks 
at plants at close of business on Oct. 31. 


PRODUCTION 
Turpen- 
Rosin, _ tine, 
500-lb. 50-gal. Pine Oil 
barrels barrels gallons 
Month of October 39,785 6,288 300,544 
Total from April 


1, 1934 . 295,153 47,716 2,082,876 


STOCKS AT PLANTS 

Total October 31, 
1 109,812 
89,963 


18,504 . 


March 31, 1934 19,253 





NOTE—Rosin production and stocks in- 
clude all grades of wood rosin. 
DEPT. OF LABOR INDICES 
(All Naval Stores Groups) 
Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept. ’34 


Employment a 89.3 103.9 96.2 
Payrolls, a 45.1 48.3 96.2 
Exports, naval stores, 

gums, resins $920* $1,327* 


*000 omitted; a 1923-’25 = 100.0. 











Amended License 

Secretary Wallace approves an amended 
license for the wood turpentine and wood 
rosin industry effective Dec. 5, A. A. A. 


announces. Amendment names the control 
committee for the license as follows: 

S. L. Spitz, N. Y.; L. N. Bent, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Dr. F. W. Kressman, 
Laurel, Miss.; George R. Tennant, Hope- 
well, Va., and R. L. Diggs, Jacksonville, 


Fla. 


Asks For C. Ll. Exhibit 


The Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 


ton asks for the display of 300 new 
chemicals shown by CHemicaL INpbus- 
TRIES at the last Chemical Exposition. 


Display has been shown at various ex- 
hibits in the past year. 


Business In N. Y. Area 
N. Y. Credit Men’s Association’s weekly 
report on business indicates that chemical 
demand the 
under 


locally in first week of 


November was the comparable 


week of °33; in the 2nd week reports 
indicated an improvement over the first 
week of the month and demand 
than the comparable week in 33; 


better 


Trade pace continued in the 3rd and 
4th weeks, sales in- 
creases over the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 


chemical showing 


Fertilizers 


{Export Business Shoots Up- 
ward—Atlanta Meeting Well At- 
tended — Raw Material Buying 
Light— 


Fertilizer exports in the first 9 months 
of ’34 have increased in value substantially 
(00% corre- 
sponding ’33 period 
to $8,848,400) and 
in quantity, 30% to 
926,000 an 
amount almost equal 


above 





tons, 


in quantity to imports 
of fertilizer materials 
during the corre- 
sponding period. 
Chemical Trade 
Expert Concannon 








(chemical — division 
head in the 


of Foreign and Do- 


Bureau 





mestic Commerce) 
reports that phos- 
; yhate rock contrib- 
TRADE EXPERT ! 

CONCANNON  Uted substantially to 
. this increase in 734 

Reports upturn in for- ce 
- u 
eign fertilizer trade. chron late ease 
23% in quantity to 


a total of 713,200 tons, and 45% in value 
to $3,557,000. Foreign demand for Ameri- 
can phosphate has increased steadily since 
the beginning of ’33, during which year 
exports totalled 750,000 tons as compared 


with 500,000 tons for ’32. Among the 
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Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Hoof Meal, Chicago $2.30 $2.25 
Tankage, fert. grd.,Chicago 2.10 2.00 
DECLINED 
Blood, dried, imp. $2.85 $ 3.00 
Bone, raw, S. A. ship. 25.00 26.00 
Castor pomace, imp. 19.50 20.00 
Japanese, sardine meal 33.50 34.00 
Nitrogenous, mat., imp. 2.60 2.65 
Tankage, imp. 2.75 2.90 


FERT. & FERT. MATERIALS 

Oct.’34 Sept.’34 Aug.’34 
$1,429* $1,271* $1,059* 
$1,684* $1,554* $1,035* 


Exports 
Imports 





* 000 omitted. 


DEPT. OF LABOR INDICES 
Oct.’34 Oct.’33 Sept.’34 
0 


Employment a 89.9 91.0 95 





Payrolls a 71.9 68.4 78.5 

Fert. mat. prices b 65.7 67.6 66.4 

Mixed fert. b 73.0 68.3 73.0 
a 1923-'25 100.0; b 1926 100.0. 











reasons for this revival of our once almost 
supreme control of the phosphate rock 
markets of the world is listed the devalu- 
ation of the dollar. 

figured 
prominently among fertilizer exports, in- 
creasing 75% in quantity to 138,500 tons 
and almost 89% in value to $3,557,000 
compared with the 9-month period of 733. 
Notwithstanding large imports of potash 
into the U. S., exports of this fertilizer 
material have increased substantially in 
recent years due to certain transportation 
advantages and other factors. 


Nitrogenous materials also 


Exports of American potash during the 
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JOSEPH TURNER am of OF 


S500 FIFTH AVE.,NEW bins. 


36 EXCHANGE PL. PROVIDENCE, RI. 






































KR. GA. Greeti & Co., Inc. 
10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


Methyl Propyl Ketone 


Secondary Amyl Alcohol 
Secondary Amyl Acetate 
Secondary Butyl Aleohol 


Secondary Butyl Acetate 


Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 


Manufactured by 


Shell Chemical Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Convention Hotel Meeting 
Your Requirements 
Enjoy a New Hotel that meets every Convention Need. 
On the Boardwalk in the heart of all Atlantic City 
activities and prepared to handle the affairs of your 


Convention or Conference with ample facilities to 
accommodate all. 


Full and complete Hotel Service. Spacious Sun Decks 
Swimming Pool. Bar and Grill 


For further information and special rate plan write 


President 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 








TENNESSEE COPPER SULPHATE 


Guaranteed (99%) 


Crystal 


: Powdered 


Product of : TENNESSEE COPPER COMPANY 


MANGANESE SULPHATE 


Address Inquiries to: 


Southern Agricultural Chemical Corp. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


U. S. Phosphoric Products Corp. 
Tampa, Fla. Lockland, O. 
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first 3 quarters of this year amounted to 
19,200 tons, an increase of 3% over the 
corresponding period last year and the 
value advanced 15% to $744,650. This 
compares with only 1,816 tons, valued at 
$70,000, for the whole of 732. Japan is 
now the chief purchaser of American 
potash, with smaller quantities going to 
Canada, Cuba, and the Philippines. 

Imports of fertilizer materials during 
the first 9 months of the year totalled 
996,000 tons, valued at $20,917,000, an in- 
crease of 15% in quantity and 20% in 
value. Nitrogenous fertilizers were promi- 
nent among these materials accounting for 
641,500 tons, an increase of 29% in 
quantity compared with the first 3 quar- 
ters of ’33, but value increased only 4% 
to $9,742,000. 

Imports of guano declined to 6,600 tons 
compared with 55,000 tons for the first 9 
months of 733 and value declined 
$1,012,000 to $147,000. Potash imports, 
valued at $6,454,000, changed only slightly 
in total value from imports during the 733 
period; quantity increased 11% to 290,000 
tons. 

Sodium nitrate registered the outstand- 
ing gain among fertilizer imports increas- 
approximately 375% both in quantity 
and value to 268,000 
$5,138,000. 


from 


ing 


tons valued at 


Industry Meets At Atlanta 

NRA is credited by President Watson 
for substantially aiding recovery in the 
fertilizer industry, in his speech at the 
National Fertilizer Association’s Atlanta 
While not perfect, NRA has 
provided machinery for eliminating much 
of the destructive and harmful cut-throat 
competition which has been the bane of 
the industry for several years, he reported 
to an enthusiastic gathering of fertilizer 
executives. Objectionable features should 
be corrected, he believes, while the good 
should be permanently retained. Mr. Wat- 
son bans crop destruction as economically 
unsound. Cheers greeted annouce- 
ment that he had had recent assurances 
from Washington that Muscle Shoals fer- 
tilizer development will be limited to ex- 
perimental rather than commercial pro- 


convention. 


his 


duction of fertilizers on a large scale. 

Reporting profits in place of vearly 
deficits, approximately 400 fertilizer exec- 
utives present at Atlanta voiced and 
looked the picture of optimism. Aside 
from the benefits derived from the code, 
rising farm prices promise still better 
tonnages in the coming fertilizer year. 
Guest speaker was the Hon. M. L. 
Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Only discordant note was sounded 
by several speakers dealing with the labor 
problem. Labor scarcity is reported be- 
cause workers on relief rolls prefer to 
remain in this status rather than to accept 
industrial employment. N.F.A. Secretary 
Brand discussed “The Recovery Program 
to Date.” 
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Buying Dull 

Purchasing of raw fertilizer materials 
remains extremely light. Mixers 
holding aloof from the market until more 
definite news on the future of the Bank- 


head -Control act is out. 


are 


“Tell us what 
the cotton acreage is to be and we will 
know how much to buy” is the answer 
given in almost every instance when the 
question is asked “Why is business so 
dull ?” 

The market is interested, however, in 


the growing scarcity of nitrogenous 
material, especially in the Eastern centers. 
Nitrate and 


changed. 


sulfate prices remain un- 
Indications point to a growing 


scarcity of the latter and in many quar- 


{Insecticide Meeting In N. Y. 
Will Attract Many—Cole Is Ill— 


Chemical specialty 


Chemical 


manufacturers are 
looking forward to two important con- 
ventions, the first, the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Insecti- 
cide & Disinfectant Manufacturers, to be 
held at the McAlpin, Dec. 10-11 (a de- 
tailed program was given in the Novem- 
ber issue, p448) ; the second, the Annual 
Convention and Exhibition of the National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners sched- 
uled for the Book-Cadillac in Detroit, 
Jan. 29-31. Space details are obtainable 
from the secretary at Silver Spring, Md. 


New Products 
Great American Tea (N. Y. City) is 
marketing Golden Key Washing Tablets 
and Golden Key Water Softener. 
Durwyllan Co., Paterson, N. J. 
keting Dijit 


, 1s mar- 
-a new hand soap. 
N. Y.. City; ts 


new dog soap. 


St. Albans Pharmacal, 
introducing ‘“Sulferan” a 


Specialty Co. Notes 


Founders Paint, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turer of Lazy Man’s Cleaner, places its 





Merck redesigns one of its best sellers. Merck’s 
high standards are carried through to 
even the container. 
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ters higher prices are looked for before 
very long. Superphosphate producers are 
offering to take business for delivery after 
Jan. 1 at an advance of 50c, but as yet 
the buyers have shown little inclination to 
accept. 

In general, the industry is resigned to a 
nominal price sitvation in most of the raw 
materials for the balance of the year. Not 
alone must for cotton be 
known, but tobacco and other commodities 


crop figures 
as well, before buyers can intelligently 
deal with their requirements. When buy- 
ing does open up, however, it is expected 
in many directions, that the organic am- 
moniates will go higher, due to somewhat 
of a scarcity of stocks combined with a 
probable increase in demand. 


Pietersom- 


News- 


Specialties 


Klau-Van 
Associates, 


advertising with 


Dunlap Milwaukee. 
papers in 24 states will be used. 

H. & H. Cleaner Co., Des Moines rug 
cleaning soap manufacturer, is in business 
45 years. 


In New Containers 
Solarine Co. of Baltimore is shipping 
Old 


specially 


Disinfectant in a 
bottle (a squatting 
Brockway Glass furnished the 
bottle and Armstrong Cork the stopper. 

Wardell’s 


dressing up Rex Mineral cleaning com- 


Sol Cleanser and 
molded 
elephant). 


Rex Products, Chicago, is 


pound in a brand new designed box 


Cole Seriously II 

W. Cole, Baird & McGuire 
secretary, former secretary of the National 
Association of Insecticide & Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, and one of the most widely 


Harry 


known men in the industry, is seriously 
ill at his home at Quincy, Mass. 


Trade Marks 

Pento Products, N. Y. City, is permitted 
to register “Pento” as a trade mark for a 
gasoline energizer, over the objections ot 
Plough, Inc., who use “Penetroil” as a 
medicinal liniment and “Penetro” as a 
mouthwash. 

Noxon Chemical Products is permitted 
to register as a for floor 


trade mark 


Waxes and paints the word 
“Noxon” printed both horizontally and 
vertically circle. Co. 


protested, Commissioner L. 


certain 


within a 
but Patent 
Frazer held that no possibility of con- 


3ayer 


fusion is possible. 


Worth R -ading 


Frankenburg, sales promotion 
The Savogran Co., writes on 
“Window Display Gives Long Service— 
Copy Changes Keep It Alive By Featur- 
ing Related Products,” appearing in 
Printers’ Ink Monthly for November. 


Co EE 


manager, 


Jt 
al 
bunad 








UNIFORM 


TO YOUR 


SPECIFICATIONS 


J&L 


BENZOL 


J&L Benzol 
will be made to 
conform, accu- 
rately, to your specifica- 
tions, and all shipments 
will be uniform. Extensive 
experience in the use of 
benzol has given J&L a full 
realization of the need of 
variety which the manu- 
facture of various products 
imposes. The function of 
J&L Benzol Service is to 
satisfy individual require- 
ments. Asample, which will 
be made to your specifica- 
tions, will permit you to test 
the quality of J&L Benzol. 


Jae J&L LIGHT OIL DISTILLATES 


PURE BENZOL | 90% BENZOL 
biiaal PURE TOLUOL | XYLOLSSOLVENT 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS 
JONES & LAUGHLIN BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Canadian Representatives 
JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., and Toronto, Ont., Canade 
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Trona on Searles Lake, California 


THREE ELEPHANT 


wm BORAX we 


AND 


BORIC ACID 





Purity Guaranteed over 99.57 


od 
“TRONA” 


MURIATE OF POTASH 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 
70 Pine Street New York 





Stocks carried in principal cities of the United States and 
Canada 
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What You Have Been Waiting For! 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


First Edition—1933 


An up-to-the-minute collection of practical formulae. NOT A REVISED 
EDITION, BUT A COMPLETELY NEW BOOK. More than 600 Pages (514 x 814). 
A condensed collection of valuable, timely, practical formulae for making 
thousands of products in all fields of industry . 
IT BRIDGES THE GAP BETWEEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
One formula may be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
What is it worth to have at your finger-tips actual practical commercial formulae 
for making thousands of different useful products for your own use or resale ? 
Over forty industrial chemists, professors and technicians in many branches 
of industry have co-operated to make this the most modern work available— 
not just another book of recipes. 
YOU WILL FIND, IN THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY, 
METHODS FOR MAKING 
Abrasives, Adhesives, Alloys, Anti-treezes, Anti-corrosives, Antique-Fin- 
ishes, Antiseptics, Artificial Resins, Artificial Rubber, Artificial Stone, 
Artificial Waxes, Artificial Wool, Artificial Leather, Asphalt Emulsions, 
Automobile Specialties, Blacking, Boiler Compounds, Candles, Carbon 
Paper, Catalysts, Cattle Dips & Sprays, Celluloid, Cement, Cement 
Waterproofing, Cheese, Chromium Plating, Cleaning Compounds, Con- 
crete Specialties, Cordage Treatments, Cork Compositions, Corrosion 
Inhibitors, Cosmetics, Crayons, Creaseproofing Fabrics, Cutting Oils, De- 
calcomania, Decolorizing, Delustering, Rayon, Dental Cement, Deodoriz- 
ing, Depilatories, Disinfectants, Distempers, Driers (Paint), Dry Cleaning 
Solvents, Dyeing, Emulsions, Enamels, Vitreous, Explosive, Extracts, 
Flavoring, Felt, Fertilizers, Fire Extinguishers, Fireproof Paints, Flota- 
tion Agents, Fluxes, Fly Paper, Food Specialties, Fuels, Gems, Artificial, 
Glyptal Resins, Grease, Lubricating, Insecticides, Ink, Printing Ink, 
Specialties, Insulation, Electrical, Japans, Lacquer, Specialty, Latex Com- 
positions, Leather Finishes, Liquor Flavors, Lubricants, Metal Plating, 
Metal Polish, Mildew-proofing, Molding Compounds, Oilskin, Paint, Acid 
Proof, Paint, Cold Water, Paint Remover, Paper & Pulp Specialties, 
Paper Coating, Perfume, Photographic Specialties, Petroleum Specialties, 
Pharmaceuticals, Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins, Pickling Metals, Pigments, 
Plastics, Plasticizers, Polish, Rubless, Refractories, Rubber Compounding, 
Rustproofing, Safety Glass, Shoe Dressings, Sizings, Cotton, Soap, Toilet, 
Solidified Oils, Soluble Oils, Solvents, Stains, Wood, Stripping Solutions, 
Tanning, Tape, Adhesive, Varnish, Bakelite, Varnish Removers, Viscose 
Specialties, Vulcanization, Waterproofing, Wax Emulsions, Weed Killer, 
Wood Filler. Hundreds of other formulae included. 


Distributed by 
HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


25 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sent C. O. D. 


PRICE ONLY 
PLUS CHARGES 


$6.00 


If check accompanies order charges 
will be prepaid to any point in U.S.A. 
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Chemical 


Values, Volume Rise 
With improved sentiment again taking 
hold throvghout the country the stock 
market shows signs of awakening from 


Archer- Daniels 
Se. B " ees ’ Ee ae 25ec Nov. 20 Dec. 1 
its persistent lethargy. November’s trad- Company Earnings iin weaiie.... S60 Mee 36 Dec. 6 
ing was in greater volume than for any i : Clorox Chemical - 50c Dec. 18 Dec. 28 


a 
Finances 
* 


was made in the face of a generally de- 
clining market. A loss of $6,054,901 in 
the chemical group was reported in 
September. 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 
Record Payable 
Dec. 18 Jan. 


Name Div. 
Abbott Laboratories 50c 
Abbott Laboratories 


to 


Ce tedeeue cee. 15c Dec. 18 Jan. 2 
Allied Chem. pf... $1.75 Dec. 11 Jan. 2 
Amer. Agric. Chem. 50c Dec. 10 Dec. 31 
Archer-Daniels- 

Misdiavid: 2.6.6.0 25e Nov. 20 Dec. 1 


American Cyanamid 9 months earnings 
are up slightly. Net income for the last 


Colgate-Palmolive- 
a) ee esos 12KC 
Colgate-Palmolive- 


Daily Record of Stock Market Trend Nov. 8 Dec. 1 


















































































































































Lo ee oe eee nou empen otc. | ~9 months after depletion, depreciation, re- Pa hc ee scoacs Sew Syew SD 
\107 — 107, ate re- . 
jjt08 1/6} search and process development expenses, Peet pf. .. $1.75 Nov. 16 Dec. 1 
i0a 11104 : : : : : Columbian Carbon.  85c Nov.15 Dec. 1 
103 0 interest, income taxes, minority interest aa Pe oc 65c Nov. 28 Dec. 15 
Hi01 ‘toi} and other charges amounted to $1,573,988 - Soe o> aa $1186 — cs _ a 
100 ’ }{!00 du Pont, deb. Ja y 
38 19%} (62c a share on 2,520,373, $10 par shares Freeport Texas... 50c Nov.15 Dec. 1 
97 ott 97: e j . Freeport Texas pf. $1.50 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 
3 a Pat % of combined A and B, excluding shares Gold Dust pf. .... $1.50 Dec.17 Dec. 31 
94 rT a {34 held by subsidiaries). Comparable ’33 Hercules Powder... 75c Dec. 10 Dee. 31 
93 1] 931 Zs con 27 Hercules Powder 
lig? 392! figures were $1,520,373 and 60c. Earn- enh . cde 7Se Dec. 10 Dec. 21 
1 h ; ~ ¢ ’ : en C é 25c Nov. 26 De 1 
$9 | ings in the ’34 September quarter reached Heed C chemical. a eae ae 
is : . , 4 
6 only 20c a share against 39c in the 3rd _|__ext. ........... 25¢ Nov. 26 Jan. 2 
i$ x T —e" ia R "Pe Ala Gece ul 
Ha us i hh quarter ofl 33. Figures are subject to i pelea ee $1.75 Dec. 26 Jan. 2 
—— year-end adjustments Int'l Nickel’ <°.2) lt 0 osha 
» Xe . De 371 ) @ ; 2 
—N. Y. Herald-Tribune Ne ERO) SOI <65<000% 37%4ce)=CDec. «15 in 


income of American Commercial Koppers Gas & Coke 
6% cum. pf. ... $1.5 

Mathieson Alkali... 37% 

Mathieson Alkalipf. $ 


Monroe Chemical. . 5 


month since July. Sales totaled 20,868,401 
shares, compared with 15,661,431 in Oc- 


Alcohol and subsidiaries 


30 amounted 


wholly owned 
for 9 months ended on Sept. 


tober and 33,645,736 in November, a year to $1,109,373, after interest, depreciation, Monroe Chemical ; 

: : sos : ° - BD fein dl arae e 87%Ac Dec. 15 in 1 
ago. Stocks moved upward irregularly provision for doubtful accounts, Federal ee ee cee ee ae See, a8 
during the month and prices toward the — taxes and other deductions. This is equiv- — mann ee 

c y GEG ceseccecocne 2I9C OV. < ec Pe] 
end of November reached the best levels alent to $4.23 a share on 262,000 $20 par Monsanto Chemical ; 
ean c ieeeeuaa eee UT Oc, ot ee ee er te oe ; BEcc cues ..87%ec Dec. 15 Jan. 1 
since July. Gains in the New York Times shares of capital stock. Statement has ations? Lead... $1.28 Dec. 14 Dee. 31 
combined averages amounted to $5.63, been compiled from the books of accounts —— Lead on lee da 
: P : . ° A ee), |e Se Aree $1.5 Jan 1 “eb 
the widest for a month since January and of the several companies without audit and Nat‘onal Lead ‘i 
— mea mmenin < : ic aces — oe ‘ aie ‘ Oh Se ocx os $1.75 Nov. 30 Dec. 15 
the combined averages for the year at the is necessarily based in part up m estimates. Re ones ate ee Oe Eien, 9 
end of the month showed a gain of 83c Figures are subject to audit, year-end Patterson Sargent ” 7 iD ; 
a ° ° . . P : (2 ee oe ee a 2’”%c ov. 2 ec 
for the 11 month period as against a net adjustments and physical inventory ad- Penick & Ford .. 75c Dec. 1 Dec 15 
loss of $4.80 for the first 10 months. justments as of Dec. 31, ’34. — enti 7Se Dee. 1 Dee. 15 
2s er octe wx ra 1¢ 
Market value of shares listed on the In the first 9 months of a company ext. ee 20c Nov. 23 Dec. 15 
, re ~ : 6 e Proct ‘& G mbl 
N. Y. Stock Exchange increased $2,274,- showed a net income of $218,513, equal to a .. ....... $0.29 Non2s Dee 15 
674,904 during November, according to 84c a common share. Sherwin Williams ee ee 
P m f f ; ae (1. SPER trae re it No 5 Ce 
the monthly report issued by the Ex- Archer-Daniels-Midland’s report indi- Spencer Kellovg .. 40c Dec. 15 Dec. 31 
) p 3 I I . 

r ¢ . os ‘ . ’ : 4 s Gulf Sulphur 50 Ne 1 Yec. 15 
change. Total value of 1,186 issues, ag- cates that the Government’s housing and Paar pr ong ie te. 6 tes | 
gregating 1,304,936,095 shares on Dec. 1, rehabilitation schemes have not as yet . ni roe hy arbon Aa ons = rf ! im. 1 

sg : e - - n-tec vewood p ec. > Jan é 
was $33,888,023,435, compared with $31,- had any effect on earnings. Substantial Westvaco Chlorine 10¢ Nov.15 Dee. 1 


613,348,531 on Nov. 1. 


there 


On the latter date increase for the September quarter for 











were 1,188 issues, aggregating this leading linseed oil producer is due to ; ; e Z ae 
1,305,416,543 shares. improvement in the company’s business @8° figures being biopic — 7 
generally and to greater plant activity share) for ’34 and $777,978 cyany eee 
Substantial Chemical Gains resulting in more efficient operations. '33. Comparison of 3rd quarter earnings 


Chemical stocks made substantial gains First quarter earnings of the fiscal year show an increase for 34. Preliminary 


in the period under review. Market value totalled $529,528 (86c a share on the figures indicate a net profit for the 34 
on Dec. 1 totalled $3,907,175,656 as against common), as against $364,302 (55¢ a period of $476,122 (88c a share) against 
$3,614,359,873 on Nov. 1, a gain of $292,- share) in the quarter ending Sept. 30, ’33. $291,678 (54c) in the 3rd quarter of "33. 


815,783. This compares with a gain of 
$93,119,206 made in October. However, 
in October the gain in the chemical stocks 


In the 2nd quarter of ’34, however, a net 


of $627,529 ($1.16) was reported. 


Columbian for first 9 
months of this year is up sharply when 


compared with the 


Carbon’s net 


same period a year {Jnited Chemical’s Loss 


United Chemicals reports a net loss of 





Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 


$18,847 after taxes and charges compared 
Oct. Nov. 


Nov. 


“ n ~ Nov. Nov. Net 1934 1933 with net loss of $23,835 in the preceding 

K 2 17 24 30 Change High Low High Low 4 f ? a 

Air Reduction 103% 102% 106 109 1125 112% 48% 113 91% 112 471 quarter and net loss of $25,382 in the 

Allied Chem... 127.) 12734 134 134% 135% 136 ot: 16034 115% 152 7034 September quarter of ’33. 

Anaconda ... 10% 10% #11 105% 10% 11 + % 17% 10 22% 5 

Col. Carbon... 66% 68% 72% 72% £74 73% +7 774%, 58 71s, 20-2 ‘ . ‘ 

Com. Solvents 18% 1854 207% «213% 2196 21% «42% 364% 15m 57% 9 Nickel Earns 24c¢ 

au Pont <3... 92% 2 96% 96% 98% 98% +64 103% 80 96% 32% ener eee rst .8 8 - : ‘ 

Mathieson 24% 24% 7 26% 28% 2914 +53% 40% 23% 4656 ty Inte rnational Nickel in the last quarter 

een ge AS SS%4 pts 5736 aes 60% 60 +4% 61% 39 83t 25t earned $4,005,166 (24c a share on the 

Std. o a? ¥% % 4 433 42% = 427 +21 l%Z 39% 7% 223 ‘ ; 

Texas Gulf S. 36% 3633 36 35% 35% Hs, +14 tt 30 @354 15% common) compared with $4,963,366 or 3lc 

oo —_— 43 43% 45 44% 45% 45% +2% S55 35% 2... sees share in the preceding quarter and 
SF. «e+e. ed 3758 42% 41% 44% 43% +6% 64% 32. ‘94° “13%, 2 Snare I 84 


vor ‘ $3,773,130 or 22c in the September quarter 
stoc ° 


of the previous year. 
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eT PERIOR 
SUPE 


IRON 


IDES and ATES 


both -ous and -ie 


Li 


The proper purity and degree of fineness to meet 
any requirements of pharmaceutical manufacture, 
blueprint manufacture, ink manufacture, dyeing, 
engraving, tablet making, etc., are available under the 
Mallinckrodt label. This label assures the same 
standard of careful manufacture and quality which 
has characterized Mallinckrodt chemicals for almost 
three-quarters of a century. Try Mallinckrodt Salts 
of Iron for dependable, uniform performance ... at 
no greater cost than ordinary salts of iron. 


4 PARTIAL LIST OF MALLINCKRODT IRON SALTS 


Iron Carbonate Saccharated U.S.P. Iron Phosphate U.S.P. (Pearls, Scales 


= "2 and Powder) 

Iron Chloride Soln, U.S.P. o 

Iron Pyrophosphate N.F. (Pearls, 
Scales and Powder) 


Iron Reduced U.S.P. 


Iron & Ammonium Citrate U.S.P. 
(Brown Pearls, Scales and Powder) 


Iron Chloride Tincture U.S.P. 
Iron Chloride Citro Tincture N.F. 


Iron Glycerophosphate N.F. (Powder 
and Scales) 
Iron Hypophosphite N.F. (Ferric) Iron & Quinine Citrate (Ferric) 


Iron Oxide Saccharated Soluble N.F. Soluble U.S.P. 1X (Pearls and Scales) 


We will be pleased to send you samples of any 
Vallinckrodt Iron Salts: also a complete price list 


CHEMICAL Nbiackrodt WORKS 


Vakers of Fine Chemicals for over 68 years 





ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 


554 Chemical Industries 








ALCOHOL 





HIGH NUMBER FORMULAE OF 
SPECIALLY DENATURED ALCOHOL, 
made up with finest quality Cologne 
Spirits; TAXPAID NON-BEVERAGE 
ALCOHOL; Also all grades of heavy 
tonnage Completely and Specially 


Denatured Alcohol. Prompt delivery. 


Inquiries solicited. 


EMPIRE DISTILLING CORPORATION 


Executive Offices 
347 Madison Ave. New York City 
Distillery 


82nd St. and Bartram Ave.., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standard Chemical, Ltd., and Subsidi- 
aries for 6 months ended Sept. 30 show 
net loss after expenses and other charges, 
but before depreciation, $35,578, against 
$85,633 loss before depreciation in same 
period a year before. 


Earnings Analyzed 
Eastman, Dillon’s analysis of 3rd quar- 
ter corporation earnings shows that 15 
leading 
203,455 


chemical companies netted $25,- 
in °34 compared with $23,765,081 
in the corresponding period of ’33, a net 
increase of 6%. Total for 263 American 
corporations showed in the same period a 
from $218,059,221 in 3rd 
33 to only $162,034,660 in the 
3rd quarter of this year. Chemical earn- 
ings for the first 9 months of ’34 are sub- 
stantially ahead of the figures for the 
same period of last year. 


25% decline, 


quarter of 


Dividend News 

Prominent chemical companies’ names 
feature news reports on dividend extras. 
Included were Penick & Ford with an 
extra 75c, in addition to a quarterly pay- 
ment of like amount, placing stock on a 
$3 basis; a 25c extra by U. S. Gypsum; 
a 25c extra by Heyden Chemical; and a 
$13 extra by Great Western 
Chemical; du Pont with a 15c¢ extra in 
addition to the regular 65¢ on the com- 
mon; 3 months ago a special 50c dividend 
was declared; 


Electro 


Patterson Sargent with a 
12'c extra to the 25c regular. 
Cyanamid directors) Dec. 4 declare a 
dividend of 10c per share payable Jan. 2 
*35 to holders of Class “A” and Class “B” 
shares of the common stock of record at 
the close of business Dec. 15, out of the 
available surplus and undivided profits. 
While the directors consider it unwise at 


this time to establish a dividend basis or 
policy for the future, it is their anticipa- 
tion that, if business does not decline from 
present levels, dividend payments will be 
made quarterly. 

Hercules Powder directors declare a 
quarterly dividend ot 75c a share and an 
extra dividend of 75c a share on the com- 
pany’s common stock. 
Dec. 21 to stockholders of 
10. This total of 


dividend on each share of common for 34. 


Dividend is pay- 
able record 


Dec. makes a $3.50 
Nor were these all of the extras in the 
and allied fields. 


Kodak declares a 75c extra, the last 75c 


chemical Eastman 


extra was paid Jan. 2, 32; Columbian 
Carbon declares a special Christmas divi- 
dend of 20c, payable Dec. 24, to voting 
trust certificate holders. Special dividend 
$3.20, 


DP. 


brings total dividends this year to 
compared with $2 


and $5 for ’31. 


for ’33, $2.50 for ’32, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass declares a quar- 
terly dividend of 40c, payable Jan. 2 to 
stock of record Dec. 10. 
quarter a dividend of 35c was paid. 
dent H. S. Werrett reports: 
“The present increased activity of the 


In the previous 
Presi- 


automobile manufacturers and the greater 
demand for Duplate safety plate glass 
indicate a considerable improvement in 
the output of this important product of 
the company during the early months of 
6s 

Glidden declares an extra of 15c on the 
common and the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 25c on the common and $1.75 on 
the prior preference stocks, all payable 
Jan. 2 to record Dec. 14. A 
similar extra was paid 3 months ago.* 


stock of 


* Other 


extra declarations included one of 
$1.50 by Canadian Industries, 25¢ by Liquid 
Carbonic, and 25¢ on A & B by Devoe & 


Raynolds. 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual 


Common share Surplus after 


7 divi- c—Net income——, _ --earnings— -—— dividends 
Company dends 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Am. Agricultural Chem. of Del.: 
Sept. quarter aay! $2.00 #$ 102,456 7$ 231,909 
Am. Commercial Alcohol: 
Nine months, Sept. 30 f 1,109,373 $4.23 
American Cyanamid: 
TiSept. 30 quarter : k$ .25 507,842 977,544 h.20 h$ .39 
Nine months, Sept. 30 k.25 1,573,988 1,500,811 h.62 h.60 
American Metal Co.: 
Sept. 30 quarter f 4143,719 104,010 p1.56 
Nine months, Sept. 30 f 4357,913 38,041 p.51 
Archer-Daniels-Midland: 
Sept. 30 quarter ; §1.00 529,528 364,302 -86 wa : = 
Continental-Diamond Fibre: 
Sept. 30 quarter . f 718,338 15,375 .03 
Nine months, Sept. 30 . f 178,324 7145,065 
Formica Insulation: 
Sept. 30 quarter f 5,444 25,980 03 14 
Nine months, Sept. 30 f 31,949 17,272 18 
Mathieson Alkali: 
Sept. 30 quarter 1.5( 278,311 415,667 h.29 h60 * 
Nine months, Sept. 30 1.50 895,736 919,350 h.93 h1.27 * as 
New Jersey Zinc: 
Sept. 30 quarter 2.00 746,637 1,514,909 38 77. =d234,994 533,277 
Nine months, Sept. 30 2.00 2,833,149 2,885,290 1.44 1.47. 111,747 659,606 
Penick & Ford: 
Sept. 30 quarter 2.00 412,177 351,081 1.05 te ; ¥: 
Nine months, Sept. 30 2.00 901,257 1,048,671 2.31 2.62 7 ™ 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Year, Aug. 31 f 200,805 720,456 p5.80 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 
Sept. 30 quarter 2.00 1,899,155 2,611,362 Pe 1.03 
United Chemicals, Inc.: 
TtSept. 30 quarter f 418,847 425,382 
Nine months, Sept. 30 f 766,784 7104,602 
7 Net loss; f No common dividend; k Declared in ’34; hOn shares outstanding at close of 


respective periods; § Plus extras; d Deficit; * Not 


available; tt Profit before Federal taxes. 
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SEC Registrations 


Securities and Commission 


reports following registration: 


Exchange 


Sigua Manganese Corp. (2-1117, 


producing, 


A-1, 
and 


For 
Refiling), manganese treating 


shipping company operating properties in 


Cuba, proposing to issue 25,000 shares of $10 
par value common at $10 a share. Luis Batlle, 
Santiago, Cuba, is president; Collins Secur- 
Co, MN. ¥. GC. 


ities underwriter. 


Foreign Markets 


Oct. 3 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
London 
British Celanese 12s 10%d 10s 9d 
Celanese ae £434 £514 £6 
Courtaulds .....47s4%d 45s810%d 47s 
Distillers ae 91s 93s 9d 
; : 68 10'%d 348 10%d 37s 3d 
Unilever, ord. ..23s 22s 3d 24s 
Un Molasses 21s 7%d 19s 4! d 19s 
Paris 
(a0 er $81 $94 
ir Liquide. .590 590 610 
Berlin 
I. G. Farben . 144 141 135 
Milan 
Snia Viscosa 271! Pate 
Montecatini 168 136 133 
Over the Counter Prices 
Oct. 3 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 
Am, Hard 
Rubber 5% 8 5 8 a 8 
Canadian 
Celanese, 
com. 15% 1734 20% 23% 18 20 
Canadian 
Celanese, 
pfd. 107 110% 118 122 118 121 
Dixon Cru 
cible 38 44 3914 44 43 48 
Merck, 
pfd 122 125 125 127 130 
Tubize Chat., 
7% cum, 
pfd 1444, 4714 37 41 7 41 
Worcester 
Salt $4 +9 15 49 451% 19 
Young, J. S., 
pfd 100 1007% 101 
Young, J. S., 
com. 72% 72 ae cwaas 


Financial Notes 

\ stockholders’ suit to reorganize Fur- 
ness Corp., a manufacturer of rayon in 
Gloucester, N. J., 
ruptcy act, has been started in the U. 5. 
District Court at Camden. 
Boyd Avis appoints Alexander L. Rodgers 
of Woodbury as permanent trustee. 
Merck 
Corp. capital structure, which would pro- 


under the Federal bank- 


Judge John 


Plan for simplification of the 


vide for consolidation with its operating 
subsidiary, Merck & Co., and would make 
possible caring for accumulated dividends 
on preferred of the parent company, will 
be voted on by stockholders soon. Ac- 
cumulated dividends amount to 34%. 
Plans for early reorganization of Davi- 
son Chemical are initiated by filing in 


U. S. District Court, Baltimore, of a 
creditors petition proposing adjustment 
of the affairs of that Company under 


Section 77B of the new Corporate Reor- 
ganization Act. 

Dow calls for redemption Feb. 1 out- 
standing 10-year 6% gold notes at 101 plus 
accrued interest. 

Chemical bond values (N. Y. Stock Ex- 


change listings) totalled $89,923,692 
Dec. 1, compared with $86,793,333, an 
increase of $3,130,359. Average price 


Dec. 1 was $93.22, compared with $89.97 
Nov. 1. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
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1934 Earnings 
November 1933 1932 Stocks Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High» Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed Rate* 1933 1932 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1934 November 
112% 113 913% 112 47% 63% 30% 186,100 15,500 Air Reduction ........... F No 841,288 $4.50 3.4 2.73 
136 16034 115% 152 70% 88% 42% 272,500 16,900 Allied Chem, & Dye ........ No 2,214,099 6.00 5.50 3.62 
129 130 122% 125 115 120t 96% 9,800 700 PU MMB, 6s ico cwas 100 345,540 7.00 42.24 29.12 
46% 48 25% #35 7% 15% 3% 199,200 5,700 Amer. Agric. Chem. ........ 100 315,701 2.00 p4.19 p—1.61 
324% 62% 20% 89% 13 27 11 250,100 56,600 Amer. Com. Alcohol ........ 20 260,716 None 4.56 3.01 
38 38% 26% 29% 9% 15% 7 108,100 12,700 Archer-Dan-Midland ....... No 541,546 1.50 p3.82 p1.79 
43% 55% 35% 39% 9 251% 7 86,700 9,300 -Atias Powder Co. 2.45500... No 234,235 2.00 .74 —2.06 
105% 105% 83 83% 60 79% 45% 6,290 270 6% Cum: Hid... ..06<.. 100 88,781 6.00 8.38 47 
30% 44% 17% 58% 4% 125% 1% 1,285,200 126,700 Celanese Corp. Amer. ...... No 987,800 None 3.32 — .95 
173%, 18% 9% 22% 7 31% 10% 758,900 41,300 atta oy i ~ No 1,985,812 By A: — .57 — .74 
101 ‘101 681% 88 49 95 65 17,000 4,400 ee 7 eee 100 254,500 6.00 1.51 21 
734% 77% 58 714% 23% 41% 13% 311,100 17,400 Columbian Carbon ......... No 538,154 3.40 2:17 1.83 
21% 36% 15% 57% 9 133% 3% 2,566,900 106,200 Commer. Solvents .......... No 2,635,371 .60 .88 ioe 
68 84% 55% 905% 45% 553% 24% 359,600 24,700 Corn Products ............. 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.87 2.77 
148 150 135 145% 117% 140 9914 8,300 400 7% cum, — Geta taNarere 100 243,739 7.00 46.02 35.05 
52 55% 29 33% 10 16% 7 81,300 8,700 Devoe & Rayn, A .......... No 95,000 3.00 3.82 r—1.00 
9834 103% 80 95% 32% 5934 22 1,428,000 96,000 DuPont de Nemours ........ 20 = 10,871,997 3.15 2.93 1.81 
127. 127% 115 117 971%4 105% 80% 21,100 3,000 69 cum. deb. .... .... 100 1,092,699 6.00 35.58 24.00 
112% 116% 79 8934 46 873% 35% 221.700 21,700 Eastman Kodak ........... No 2,250,921 4.00 4.76 2.52 
140 147 120 130 110 125 99 2,780 260 6% cum. pid. ... 2... 100 61,657 6.00 180.34 98.27 
27% 50% 21% 493% 16% 28% 10 313,700 18,900 Preeport Texas. ......5....- 10 784,664 2.00 3.01 2.75 
115 160% 113% 160% 97... Ne 2,900 100 6% conv. pid. ......... 100 25,000 6.00 T3675 Secs 
275% 283% 155% 20 33%, 103% 3% 775900 42,700 Aaliddden’ Go. «0505.6 scecces No 603,304 1.15 1.54 s—_.06 
107. 107 83 911% 48 76 35 13,705 800 Glidden, 6% pfd. .......... 100 63,044 7.00 22.60 7.85 
86 96% 74 85% 65 ren pa. 52,700 7,100 Hazel EP ae ae ne aie 25 434,409 5.00 6.22 4.68 
79 815% 59 6854 15 2914 13% 93,600 6,900 Hercules Powder ........... No 582,679 3.00 2.79 24 
123% 125 111 110% 8&5 95 70% 4.780 400 PO UO. DIG. 65. 6:5:6-3:0:8% 100 105,765 7.00 22.38 8.39 
26 30"%Z 193485 24 40 7% 645,400 22,600 Industrial Rayon .......... No 600,000 1.68 3.01 ae 
4% 6% 2 5% % 3% % 268,100 15.400 Intern, Agricul. ... ....005. No 436,049 None p .69 p—4.04 
31% 37% 15 2314 5 15 3% 36,600 2,900 7% cum, pr. pfd. ...... 100 100,000 None p4.00 p—10.60 
23% 29% 21 2314 6% 12% 314 2,993,200 113,900 Intern. Nickel ............. No 14,584,025 .60 <3 — .14 
301% 32 21 27% 13% 23% 9% 47,600 TON | AMIN GNED 6. <n sscine sioee No 240,000 1.50 2.04 2.14 
313g 32%4 1534 22 At ae 8 64,900 8,500 Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 500,000 1.60 98 v— .26 
2814 43% 2214 37% 4% 9% 3% 844,700 64,700 Libbey Owens Ford ........ No 2,559,042 1.20 1.64 — .13 
233%, 353% 16% 50 10% 22 9 248,900 15,200 Liquid Carbonic ........... No 342,406 1.25 v1.05 u—1.29 
291 4034 2314 465% 14 20% 9 486,900 44,600 Mathieson Alkali ......... No 650,436 1.50 1.70 .86 
60 615% 39 83 25 303% 133% 206,600 19,000 Monsanto Chem. ........... 10 864,000 1.25 2.57 1.18 
157. 163 135 140 43% 92 45 33,700 3,200 National Lead ............. 100 309,831 5.00 6.98 315 
141% 145 122 128% 101 125 87 5.100 400 7% cum. “A” pfd ..... 100 243,676 7.00 18.35 13.55 
11814 11814 100%4 109% 75 105 6:1 2°890 740 6% cum. “B” pfd. ..... 100 103,277 6.00 30.45 15.45 
7 13 5% 11% 1% 3% 1% 147,100 10,100 Newport Industries ........ 1 519,347 None 05 — .68 
8414 94 60 96% 31% 424% 12 145,000 12,700 Owens-Illinois Glass ........ 25 1,200,000 4.00 4.86 1.62 
4314 443 331% 471%4 195% 423% 19% 317,500 42,900 Procter & Gamble .......... No 6,410,000 1.70 1.52 q1.20 
114% 117. 102% 110% 97 103% 81 6,875 1,040 5% pfd. (ser. 2-1-29) ... 100 171,569 5.00 61.95 52.16 
4% 6% 31% 7% 1% 4% 1 105,100 11,600 Tenn. Corp. tte ceceeoceee 5 857,896 None —  .11 — 89 
3514 4314 30 451%4 15% 26% 12 682,300 48,500 Texas Gulf Sulphur parece No 2,540,000 2.00 2.93 2.33 
45% 50% 35% 51% 19% 363% 15% 1,035,200 76, "800 Union Carbide & Carbon .... No 9,000,743 1.40 1.59 .98 
493g 4934 35 3734 10% 18 65% 253,600 28,000 United Carbon ............- No 370,127 2.40 1.39 — .05 
4334 6434 32 94 13% 36% 13% 347,400 28.700 U. S. Indus. Alco. .......-- No 391,033 None 3.56 47 
197% 313% 14 3614 754 23% 5% 535,900 20,000 Vanadium Corp.-Amer. .... No 366,637 None — 2.40 —4.36 
356 53% 1% 7% 5% 2% 4 251,600 23,700 Virginia- Caro. Chem. ....... No 486,000 None p—2.46 p—5.06 
20 2%6 10 26% 3% 11% 3% 91.700 5,700 6% cum. part. pfd. .... 100 213,392 None p .52 p—5.54 
g0 84 59% 631%4 35% 69% 20 5360 300 7% cum. prior pfd. ..... 100 60,000 None £9.06 p—12.71 
21 27% 14% 20% 5 ig, 3 133,150 5,300 Westvaco Chlorine ......... No 284,962 .40 1.08 79 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
17% 22% 14% 16% 3% 8% 15% 152,400 33,900 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... No 2,404,194 m .25 99 .14 
2 4% 2% 4y 1 21% EYA 30.700 600 British Celancee Am. RC. 243 asesins eee We tp hats 
97 104%, 81 110° 27 55 8° 16.150 6.225 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd... 100 144,379 7.00 32.24 -60 
95 9814 83 90 51 644% 17 5.425 1,550 7% cum. prior pfd. .... 100 113,668 7.00 47.98 7.77 
15% 19 7 26% 2 5% 1% 23,875 S000 “Celine Corp. ..... < ss<s.ec: 15 194,952 None —1.00 —3.79 
12% 143% 104% 11% 4% 6% 4% 18,000 300. ‘Courtaulds’ Ltd. «2.5.66... 1£ 24,000,000 44% etaiae aa 
80 80%4 67% 78 30 39 2114 68,600 10.000 Ow COMICAL kk. si kcck cess No 945,000 200 43.60 ¥1.33 
57% 10% 4 8 4 1% 4 54.300 1.300 Duval Texas Sulphur ....... No 500,000 None z .08 z— .17 
3934 403% 19 19 g as oer 18,700 2,100 Heyden Chem. Corp. er 10 147,600 1.35 2.68 1.23 
53 57%4 39 39% 13 19%4 12% 22,890 11,580 Pittsburgh Plate Glass ..... 25 2,141,305 1.40 1.87 — .03 
83% 84 47% 47 12% 35 17 38,475 17,375 She rwin WU ARNE 5 6-5 on 06-55 25 635,583 3.00 3.54 — 44 
10914 109% 100 99 80 100% 75 2,120 220 6%-ofd. AA. Cum. «6.6.6 100 155,521 6.00 920.78 4.52 
CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 
80 80% 67% 78 30 40 21% 9,768 S15 “Dow Chenweal ssc siskass No 945,000 2.00 73.60 71.33 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
72 72 50% 57 25% 40 19% 3,190 415. ‘Pensisylvania Salt: sicceccc ss 50 150,000 3.00 2.17 2.42 
1934 Out- 
November 1933 1932 Bonds Date Int. _Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High _Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 1934 November 
10234 104 837% 89 64 80 541% 4,522,000 523,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. 5%4’s .......0--- 1949 5% M.N. 29,929,000 
10% 17% #5 14% 2% 18 1 3,089,000 123,000 Aiio Cuean: 6.'t) Gl: 06 a5 keccaseesaes 1945 7 M.N. = 12,700,000 
8014 &8 614% 74% 37 60 344 469,000 68,000 By-Products Coke Corp. 1st 5%4’s “A” ..... 1945 514 M.N 4,932,000 
9114 9134 62 65 38% 54% 32 384,000 112,000 Int. Agric. Corp. 1st Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 .. 1942 5 M.N 5,994,100 
10% 194% 5% 14% 2% 15% %, 12,106,000 396,000 Lautaro Nitrate conv. b’s .......... eeenese 1954 6 Tebe 31,357,000 
97 98%4 90 991% 87 973% 67 605,000 37,000 Montecatini Min & Agric. det. 7’s with war. 1937 7 i ie 7,075,045 
44 74% 44 62 33% 59 17 SCC eer Ruhr Chem, 6’s ..... cocsner eee nees 1948 6 A. O. 3,156,000 
86 88% 65% 76 50 66 39 209,000 1,000 Tenn. Corp. deb. 6’s “Re eRe errr ere 1944 6 Pe 3,007,900 
84% 89% 62 81 343% 75 30 539,000 67:000 ‘Vanadium Corp. conv. 5’6. 2.0 iii cciccsans 1941 5 A. O. 4,261,000 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
103% 104% 10134 103% 101 103% 99 94,000 5,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5%4’s .........00% 1937 5% M.S. 1,393,000 


t Years ended 5-31-33-& 34; m Last paid, no regular rate; p Years ended 6-30-33 and 6-30-34; rv Year ended 11-30-32; s Years ended 10-31-32 & 33; 
u Year ended 9-30-32; v Years ended 9-2-32 & 33; # Years ended 5-31-32 & 33; » Year ended 8- 31-33; 2 Years ended 8-31-33, and 8-31-34; * Including 


extras. 
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Industrial Trends 


Business Improves 


The upswing in business continues at 

an encouragingly and increasingly ac- 
celerated pace. Sentiment in the last few 
weeks has undergone a change for the 
better and business and the Government 
appear at the moment to be closer to real 
cooperation than at any other previous 
period since the Administration assumed 
control in Washington. 
The budget problem remains, however, 
and the country is awaiting the announce- 
ment of future fiscal policies with frank 
concern. 


Retail Trade Encouraging 

Retail trade trend is encouraging. A 
survey among department stores in 30 
states by the National Retail Dry Goods 


ber but sales showed a slight decline, ac- 
cording to the December survey of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Compared with last year at the same time 
the survey shows considerable improve- 
ment in both sales and collections. 

The heavy industries also show signs 
of reviving. Steel operations have in- 
creased for 6 consecutive weeks and are 
reported at 28.1% of capacity, the highest 
rate since July 16, and comparing favor- 
ably with the rate of 26.8% reported for 
the week of Nov. 27, ’33. Automotive 
production is naturally down at the tradi- 
tionally seasonal low point but the build- 
ing trades are slightly more optimistic. 
Other industries show progress. The 
American Glass Review reports that glass 
manufacture is now at its most encourag- 


after 4 weeks of idleness and destruction 
in the Paterson area, would unquestion- 
ably up activity 
for a large backlog has been rapidly 
accumulating. 


speed tremendously 


Power Output Gains 

Power output gains are pronounced. 
In the week ending Nov. 24 the total was 
6.1% above the corresponding period last 
year. Export trade shows encouraging 
gains too, October exports of $206,352,000 
are up 8% in a month, are $13,283,000 
better than a year ago, while the total for 
the first 10 months of 34 exceed the cor- 
responding 733 period by 36%. October 
exports exceeded imports by $76,700,000 
and was the best month since April, 731. 
Freight car loadings, on the other hand, 
are running approximately 3 to 4% below 
last year’s totals. The New York Times’ 
Index of Business Activity early in 
November crossed last year’s level for the 
first time in 5 months and continued to 


Association indicates December sales will ing point since early in the year. While gain throughout the remainder of the 
exceed last year’s sales by about 11% operations in the paint, tanning and rubber month. On Nov. 24 it stood at 76.3, com- 
will top ’32 by 22%; and will almost industries are likely to remain rather dull pared with 73.9 on Nov. 25, °33. 

equal ’31. November sales are thought in December, all signs point to a very 4 . . 

to have run between 8 and 11% above early revival in these fields with the turn Commodity Prices Higher 
November a year ago, although warm _ of the new year. Cotton cloth production Movement in commodity prices was 


weather in certain sections tended to dis- 
courage buying of winter necessities. 
Wholesale collection conditions held their 
own in November as compared with Octo- 


is holding at a very satisfactory rate ex- 
cept in parts of New England, and a 
settlement in the dyers’ strike, which at 
the time this is written seems imminent 





Statistics of Business 





mixed last month, zinc and lead, depressed 
by large stocks, making new ’34 lows; 
corn, lard, cottonseed oil, tin and silver 
remaining steady. U. S. Bureau 
Labor’s wholesale commodity price index 


ot 


on Nov. 24 was 28% above the low point 
(Mar. 4) and 21% below the ’2/ 
peak made in July. 


222 


of 733 


Present prices are 





—— Ca a Senator August August 2% below the high point of the present 
3: 34 33 1934 1933 a pein ORE RE ae 
Auto production .......... 132,488 134,683 «168,872 «191,800 234.809 ~—-232,@55 Year (Sept. 8) and 72% above the “SI 
Bldg. contracts*t ......... $135,524 $145,367 $110,151 $120,134 $120,269 $105,989 low (Jan. 6) when the index was 71.0 
Failures, Dun & Bradstreet 1,091 1,206 790 1,116 929 1,472 . ; : : : 
Merchandise importst ..... $129°629 $150,867 $131,659 $146,643 $119,515 $154,918 Compared with the month previous prices 
erchandise exportst ..... $206,352 $193,069 191,690 $160,119 171,965 $131,473 are yy fF 1%- vy are 7IA¢ 
Neweprint Production $ , $ are up by 0.1 of 1%; the y are 72% 
oe, ON. Sako cnees 235,021 191,452 196,172 179,416 216,164 194,262 higher than in the corresponding week ot 
+ werrrrrare 80,572 82,052 74,117 72,907 0,903 84,521 ’ f 2 re - 

ad coreg oo 25,321 weaves 25,847 23°701 30223 24,826 33 and 19% above ’32. Dun’s index ot 

Co eee eee Siar «= sakeus 297,886 277,033 329,158 305,242 . oditv ice 7 . e of 114G 
Weepchas Shiiniadis 7 ) / , 5 comm dity prices shows adv ance of 1% ke 

a ME Se tatccaisa UCeteeee-.  cavaes 195,320 183,971 209,938 194,354 in November, following a decline of 1! 8% 

Lie baa Naat ee eeeaale. 0  caraqrerels 70,941 75,008 90,482 82,503 : - 

Eo 4 | ee roe 266,261 258979 3001420 276,857: i October. ; 
Plate Glass ECR gM Secs uicwan> | aaeecer sallaedueen \lmaneae as 7,449,906 16,326,618 Employment and payroll totals which 
Shoe production, DEO Sa 00s 1 whee . .. Rohtes 27,794,162 31,234,116 35,469,259 37,019,170 " ; a 
ee BI F525, fee eck 1,461,932 2,084,892 1,251,530 2,283,079 1.363.359 2.863.569 showed losses in September over August 
Steel activity, % apaci ; a7 22.93 7 “ee 

‘'. ae 24. 36.89 22.74 40.40 2.93 48.79 turned upward again in October and this 

Pubber, tons ....... : 31,347 31,543 30,352 35,281 33,316 44,428 trend was continued in November, pre- 
Tire MONEE eciasre jetuakin aaeens 3,182,908 3,503,365 4,308,270 4,707,085 a ‘ leh 
Me i ciscieecie cincaw casas 2,935,958 3,999,239 3,632,631 4,993,609 _ liminary estimates indicate. 

Oe MIUMOEY  cetthececae «6e0es “eeeeds 8,418,906 7,594,506 8,697,151 7,069,574 oe ae aaa ran Enns . 
Factory payrolls, totalst ... 60.7 59.4 57.9 59. 62.2 56.8 hemicals, contrary to seasonal trend, 
eg ng oa ee 78.6 79.6 75.8 80.0 79.4 63.4 were in better demand in November than 

ept. of Labor Indices ; ‘ 

Chemical price indext ... 1. sae, 80.3 We ect) vals in October. A quiet, orderly contract sea- 

Chemical employmentia .. 109.2 109.1 NGNEE §8«—«cclargieee- cacitwerat  “acrkaete ‘ e Sree 7 rerwhelming 

Chamical payrolieta ..... 91.2 85.5 WN. cscs 0 occa, “aes son, with prices in the overwhelming 
eens Related re, ” ° - majority of items firm, 1s giving con- 

MIPOLIST ci cksccss aoe YS rrr A COO 8) 7 OC ~ 

Exports me aenanele $7088 ronda 87737 Se oties 7) Ore fidence to both maker and seller. 

weVOGM SUNEE? DOOUET aces Acecce s08ee% a vavns 120 121 112 

tocks,, faw Materialist 6.00 ciekcs 020 ceeccs 8 0—s Kw ww 104 88 85 

Labor Dept. 
Chem. N.Y 
our, & % Fisher’s Times 
7——— Carloadings ~  -—Electrical Output —~ . -~ National Fertilizer Association Indices—, Drug Steel Index Index 
% 70 om. fats Chem. 

Week of of Price & & Mixed Fert. All Price Ac- Purch. Bus. 

Ending 1934 1933 Change 1934b 1933b Change Index Metals Oils Drugs Fert. Mat. Groups Index tivity Power Act. 
Oct. 27.... 624,252 642,423 —2.8 1,677,229 1,621,702 +3.4 75.6 81.7 628 93.7 74.6 65.2 74.3 77.2 25.0 1269 75.3 
Nov 3.... 612,457 614,136 —O0.3 1,669,217 1,583,412 +5.4 75.6 81.7 64.3 93.7 74.6 65.2 74.6 76.9 26.3 127.1 75.6 
Nov. 10.. 594,932 583,073 +2.0 1,675,760 1,616,875 +3.6 76.1 81.6 64.7 93.7 74.6 65.3 74.9 76.8 27.3 126.7 76.0 
Nov. 17.. 584,525 602,708 —3.0 1,691,046 1,617,249 +4.6 76.3 81.7 66.5 93.8 75.0 65.5 LY 77.0 28.0 126.6 76.6 
Nov. 24.. SQL She SGTIS FAS Ascdcee” KH ERAS etae FRO 81.6 66.4 43.8 75.0 65.5 75.8 77.1 28.1 
Di Visa. ceesas -—aeanen pete (eatereee, Sameera cee 76.8 81.6 66.5 93.8 75.0 65.5 75.8 «a 28.8 





* 37 states, F. W. Dodge Corp.; 4000 omitted; ¢ Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-1925 = 100.0; aIncludes all 
petroleum refining; b Kw. 000 omitted. 
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s 
Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 





Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and- & 

Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 

Sizes, Fertilizers and Insecticide Materials, 

Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 
designated. 

‘Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1933 Average $1.56. - Jan. 1934 $1.37 - Nov. 1934 $1.27 











Current 1934 1933 Current 1934 1933 
_— Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs c-l, wks Ib. : .14 14. +.16% Muriatic, 18°, 120 lb cbys, 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs oe ae | ere 100 lb. 1.45 sete 1335 1.35 

WEE  sctecnace saaneee Ib. 21 29 21 31 By Y ep a er 100 lb. 1.00 aie 1.00 1.00 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs..lb.  .38 -43 40 1.35 95 1.35 20°, cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. 1.45 ns 1.45 1.45 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 lb bbls Ib. 24 26 24 26 .26 .26 tks, wks Si sieisanaee 100 Ib. 1.20 ms 1.20 1. 20 
Acetic Anhydride, 100 lb 22°, c-l, cbys, wks ..1001b. 1.95 wars 1.95 1.95 

PNEE asec Wakes sane 21 25 Pry 25 21 .25 ae lang eeacarovararena 100 Ib. tats 1.60 bts 1.60 1.60 
Acetin, tech, i vecacen ih. «22 .24 .22 32 .30 a2 Oe ODES on ase sis saws Ib, .06% .07% .06% .07% 06% .07% 
Acetone, tks, Ce ee % ll 12 .10 12 .08 .10 N & We 350 Be) DOI: «. sxisions Ib. 85 -87 85 .87 85 95 

drs, c-l, delv ........4. oe 12 12 12 sis io Naphthenic, drs ......... Ib. 12 .13 -10 .13 10 11% 
Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys 9 255 -68 0 .68 55 .68 Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb Z 
® 2S PCT Ton 7 60 65 .60 65 60 65 
ACIDS Nitric, 36°, 135 lb cbys. c- 
. . : ee 100 lb. c 5.00 5.00 5.00 
yo ig be yt Sole lb. 0634 .07 .06 07 .06 12 38°, el, cby s, Rice “100 lb. c 5.50 5.50 5.50 
cl coy 100 Ibs 240 2.40 2.91 65 2.91 40°, cbys, c-l, wks. .100 Ib. c 6.00 6.00 6.00 
canta ahe oe cele Sen. 825 825 10.02 914 10.02 42°, c-l, cbys, wks..100 Ib. c 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Sean USP. Paget )S. 29 : Ve : regs Phe - mag phaaas lb 11% .12% .11% .12% 

Sie. ccasnauston 100 Ibs. 12.25 .. 1225 .. a wks, oF ‘ac ak es A 
RAD EE OOS caiccc<se sks < ads we 72 we Be: ie fe P hosphoric ; 50% : USP, Wisk 0 jo ae S 
Anthranilic, refd, bbls ....lb. — .85 205 85 95 85 95 cbys hie : Ib 14 14 14 14 14 14 

MN, SS cecsiaasaaeee _—- we .65 75 65 -70 BOO. acid. cl ida. wie ib. 206 ‘08 "05 “08 “05 “05 
Battery, cbys, dely ..100Ibs. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 75 “epee 1 elodrscwheclb. 109 "10% ‘07 "10% ‘07 ‘07 
Benzoic, tech, 100 lb kgs . .Ib. .40 45 40 45 "35 45 ERLE acid, c-l, « rs, wks 4 Z 10% . 10% . -07 

USP , 100 ib tot Ib 54 59 - icramic, 300 - bbls, ee .65 .70 65 < .65 .70 

fetch ate se , sed ie . : oe MOTIC. MGS. WED css 0.s.5.0:¢5 . .30 .40 .30 -50 -30 .50 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, Roel Sagar = eh Ps ce ee 
bes, delv ....s0..0. tona ... 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 oo ee oe ee ee 
ae +++ Gee eee aes Gee cee GUE ca caves ceuerel i. 2. + = + = 

tona ... : rede Bas ty o9- Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ....Ib.  ... 58 ve? 58 ras 58 


tona ... 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 


Broenner’s, bbis. ....issss Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 
Butyric, 95%, cbys ...... iD, cae .60 53 .85 .85 .85 
edible, c-l, wks, cbys ...lb. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 ae 
synthetic, c-l, drs ...... Ib. ies “ae ae ee 
WES cle saansdaneeade fase G54 as oe .23 
oe. ee ee . -ielate ol al ol ‘ 
Camoaboric,. Gl6. sécicisse se a? reae 5.25 bizd° -o20 8225 3:25 
Chicago, bbls. ..... ei lb. 2:10 2.10 2.10 : 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drs, 
er ee an: Ib. .04% .05% .04! 05% 04% 05% 
Chromic, 9934 %, drs, delv Ib. 13% .15% .13% .15% .11% .14% 
Citric, USP, crys, 230 lb 
MOIS: “cAgkaeasanowac Ib. b  .28 “29 <28 30 .29 .30 
anhyd, gran, drs ..... oS Sa mS | me | oe sa Bate 
Cleve’s, 250 lb bbls ...... Ib. 52 54 52 54 we .54 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, 
drs, wks, frt equal ..gal.  .46 .47 .46 47 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, 
ie Gera gal. .64 .65 .64 .65 
resin grade, drs, wks, 
SOE WME oi k cc cecal gal, .54 Bo .54 355 
COORG, GES 2.60555 5:00.00 Ib. .90 1.00 -90 1.00 os ee 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..lb. — .11 3 et I 10% .13 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) 
Fuoric, tech, 90%, 100 Ib. 

A Ee ERO ean ee 5" be aiels 235 Aree .35 ae 35 
Gallic, ‘ck, | ees, .65 .68 .60 .70 .60 -70 
Pe NE cine necaneeen Ib. .70 .80 .74 .80 hs = 
Gamma, 225 lb bbls, wks...lb. — .77 79 me 79 B5.! 79 
H, 225 lb. bbls, wks ...... Ib. = .50 255 .50 .70 .60 .70 

Hydriodic, USP, 10% sol. 
2 ae ee Ib. .50 51 .50 51 -50 51 
Hydrobromic, 48% com 155 
OC ,  . Ib, .45 .48 45 .48 45 48 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic. 
Hydrocyanic, cyl, wks ....lb 80 1.30 80 1.30 80 1.30 
Hydrofiuoric, 30% , 400 Ib 
ee Ib 07 07%4 .07 071% .06 07 
Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 
oe ee er ret b 11 12 11 12 11 12 
ictic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib 
EE Surah wis oie teh anh eee > 04% =«.05 .04 05 04 04% 
22%, light refd, bbls ..lb. .06% .07 06% .07 ve Meee 
44% ’ light, 500 lb bbls ..]b. .11% = .12 11% .12 11% =.12 
44%, dark, 500 lb bbls ..Ib. .09% .10 .09 10 seve ea 
USP X, 95%, cbys ....Ib. .50 052 Rate Koa un 
USP VIII, 75%, cbys ..Ib. .48 RF a 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls ....1b. .36 oor .36 Be 4 36 mY 4 
LARCH, ROS ans cscuenees Ib. .16 .16 -16 .16 -16 ae 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........ Ib. .29 my 4 25 32 5 aa ae 
DORIC, NOWG, ERS 2.06.55 Ib. .45 -60 45 .60 45 .60 
Metanillic, 250 lb bbls ....1Ib,  .60 65 .60 .65 .60 .65 
Mixed, tks, wks ......N unit 06% .07% 06% .07% 06% .07% 


Sunit .008 .009 .008 .01 008 .01 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. —_.16 18 -16 18 16 -18 
Monosulfonic, bbls .......Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 


a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
6 Powdered citric is “4c higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than bbls. 


yn 
Jn 
A 





Chemical Industries 


Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib. —_.18 BY. 18 19 sa5 Re 4 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ...ton ... 11.00 «> SE nee” “eee 


c-l, ‘cbys, wks .2.:100bs <0 1.10 sine 1.10 — 1.10 
G69.) tics, Wisc -a'ss)eccions ton ... 15:50 15:00 35.50 35.00 25:50 

Cl, CDY6, WES: .s00300ED.  -os-0 1.36 cae Loo ae 1.39 
CP, cbys, wks ... lb 06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
Fuming (Oleum) 20% tks, 

WEE: vcr siinamnuiasae ton ... 18.50 Sus ~SB-00 sce 46:50 


Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls...1b. = .23 40 fe .40 <20 40 
Tartaric, USP, gran powd, 


S00 AB US ecccnncdes wae 125 ao .26 .20 .25 
Tobias; 250 Ib bbls. ...0...5. ibs; 75 .80 ao .80 ii. .80 
Trichloroacetic bottles..... Ib. 2.45 a73 200 2.75 2:00 2.75 

BEE 5.cc-dos wbraaieve oes ae |) eR p ee , p Bee 3 a 1.75 
Tungstic, tech, bbls ...... 4 1.50 1.60 1.35 1.70 1.40 1.70 
Vanadic, drs, Oliato Ss 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 a $ 
Albumen, light flake, 225 ib 

pitnacatnise-o scent ers Ib. .45 .53 0 53 35 43 

Pies bbls pcantererete aierehe re ih. 12 Pa 4 10 mY 4 10 sez 

OBE CONE ccs eeaeees Ib. .85 .87 .82 .92 .74 .90 

vegetable, edible ....... Ib. .65 .70 .65 .70 .60 .70 

ALCOHOLS 
Alcohol, Amyl, tks, delv...lb. ... A re 143.143 .176 

C4 PR UG <5. dew ee i oA5 085 |.’ ees 

Amyl, secondary, tks, 

WONG is satwxwan aeee cue TAs icine SOB Ss .108 A ae 

el as a ee ae Pe | | ee £18 é ae 

Amy], tertiary, taks, delv Ib ae 2 |. A |. ae ar 

oe ce, Ib. Bee 62. «xs ae — 

Benzyl, bottles ........ ib 75 1.10 By 1.10 — sisi 

— normal, tks,delv Ib.d  ... 12 0914 .12 091% .09% 

c-l, drs, Me cat Hee acs 13 10% .13 10% .10% 

Butyl, secondary, tks, 

GO ooo on accesenas Tie) 2x 096 .076 .096 

C1 GSS GEV. sccese io Sree -106 .086 1.06 ee re 

Capryl, drs, tech, wks ..Ib. ne .85 .85 85 85 85 

Cinnamic, bottles ...... Ib. 3.25 3.65 3.25 3.65 ae? we 

Denatured, No. 5, c-l, eo 

WER: cacy sidaiacceale e 34 .30 34 

be pane schedule, a 

uiwieie/(ciacelbial se ate gal. ee 38 

en mek No. 1, tks, 

~ Sechaba nade eeane Gale sas 29% .29% .304 

EEE WER os 0icen Gate 6s OOO <5 oe 

Wi, estern schedule, tis, 

WES secusekens . gal. e 32% 

el, drs, WES sce 6c@ake @ 3714 

Diacetone, tech, tks, 

GAs occcra Ghee ae ae ree 6: vem jms 

GIS GAY seccc0s Rif «x. oe ais ane 


c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case;_d Spot prices are 
lc higher; e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case; f Pure prices are lc 
higher in each case. 





ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, lcl; drums, drs; kegs, 
kgs; powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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7 *9 i 
| Bordeaux Mixture 
Current 1934 1933 
an oe a : Current 1934 1933 
Naas aes lig Low High _ 2 ae ; Market = Low + High Low High 
pe Amyl Chloride, norm drs, wks Ib. 56 .68 .56 .68 
oo d —, iain ‘aie Chloride, mixed, drs, 
oh dig sec sclcgk eo ae eal + og eam . . & wa i 
lj BOIS 6.60% gal. g oe } 15} 2 4.121%4 4.244% 2.444% 2.65 Lactate, drs, ‘wks ; ; ; tb. ee 30 os age? 
* : 13% aa a er ink mre Mercaptan, drs, wks ....Ib. Pee 1.10 ran 1.10 
init die ae . 3 oH (2 hee “pete ae aaa me ‘ Stearate, drs, wks ......Ib. ee BK ava x 
Furfuryl, coh, $00 ib, 2 6. d pe sg drs, wks ... “<—o G2 84= BY .10 -1l 
gaan 2 o OE WUE a cccakckeeepas ) ‘es .09 Pa .09 , 
jek me aus as <<a re 35 nt ; 40 45 ee 960lbdrsandtkslb. .15 17% «15 17% .14% .16 
a on Fil seve Tb. ss eth ia ‘ +53 aus ara nnatto fine as Ib. .34 37 .34 37 34 37 
Isoainy oe ae a ia x ss Pe A a ie Anthrace ne, 80 eo wears edb. Gare ef are my ie 
: -90 Ma omar did & Ore eee Gia aid D. pe 18 
stra oo - drs _ on = — Anthraqumone, sublimed, 125 
" R S..D. Ls. 3 Pe 5 5 5 
Propyl, norm, 50 gal drs gal. ... ye 75 “75 A > Roe ng oe * om sph iat 7 
Aldehyae pr cen det llgs a, Pee ‘ a an d — meté il ‘slabs, ~~ 
cbeapan ’ © - 2 Lots eee sees ee eeee Ib. ee .10 .07 .10 0554 .07%4 
ha ilk. ene we 80 82 .80 .82 80 .82 Needle, powd, bbls ..... Ib. .0734 .08% = =.07 09 07 09 
) er ian a on a - ” as ‘ Butter of, see Chloride. 
ile ie eid. iis ; ‘ <6 .65 sd -65 oy coxaere, soln cbys ..... lb. ok3 mY a3 17 13 17 
Sapa deamas ll a o ‘a si ie fe Oxide, 500 Ib bbls ..... lb. .09%4 10 08 11 07 mS 
Alum, ammonia, lump | ae : = oy — 34 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins..Ib. .22 .24 22 24 20 24 
a. » Fob th 7 — wad Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...lb.  .19 23 .16 cae 16 20 
ee ; os oe 2: 3 seats Pa Vermilion; DOR: «..<0<..< b. .35 42 .35 .42 38 42 
25 bbls or m a a oa Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls ..b. .21. 27.21 27 20121 
WHS on esas bom ens,” ee ot > Me cs a Double, 600 Ib bbls .....Ib. 18 = 200 18.20.1617 
= Bae aa a: Triple, 600 Ib bbls .....Ib. 18 © 200 18-20, 167 
Ge ino “age i ibis. an 4 lll Pee ey ae eae ee Arglos, 80° O» CASES cewes Ib. «kS -16 15 16 Bi » 
ae ae ee i oa a Crude, 30%, casks ..... Ib. .07 .08 .07 .09 .0634 .09 
RE eae: 1001b. ... 2.90 2.90 y seroma dg ~ aie . Ge te ae aa 
Powd, cl, ‘bbls, wks 100 Ib 15 20 15 eee eee Arrowroot, BOE sccnaconns Ib. 0834 .0934 .083%, .09% ... oa 
"ig agg Shag ‘i as ae gi5 ear wae Arsenic, Red, 224 Ib cs kgs Ib. ... 1534 .14 1534 .093% .14% 
ce ‘ “ie _ p White, 112 ib kas ...... Ib, .03% .04%4 .03% .05 04 5 
pee age EE oe 3300-2, 3300 2, as BME th cennn Coxbaues Ib, 40 42 40 45. 
eevee e fe OG sea ad y : 5.00 ; ry, “00 0 
ee 7.25 4.50 6.50 Asbestine, c-l wks ....... ton 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
<li lation at tb 3.25 ae" Barium Carbonate precip, 
b~ ad” Age een : ate 3.2 ace 3.29 wae aa 200 lb bgs, wks ......ton 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 56.50 61.00 
P ymaallgeliacet 001b. ... 3.40 3.40 Nat (witherite) 90% gr, 
| Granular, cl, bbls, wks 100 ee ee ee Chior: bag IF tb kgs NY Ib. a 6 ex? we 13% .16 
| A wa em xs ] .16 ae .16 13% ./1¢ 
= Is feels ” on tb 7 $48 ‘as Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks ton 72.00 74.00 72.00 74.00 61:50 * 24:00 
tent 6 a = ‘ oo at 3. a ak me Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs Ib. saa mY. one a3 mh ata 
2 is - potben ; =e 3.40 fee 3.¢ ats ward Hydrate, 500 lb bbls ....Ib. 0514 .06 0434 .06 04% .05 
| Mim: 4 Per aes Pi acencingyy Te ee lb. ‘a 08% a 08% ... 07% 
on ‘abl Baas reks et aa et: ae 3.55 aes ves arytes, floated, 350 Ib bbls 
Pr sinc oid pac ne lb 4.15 3.50 4.15 3.50 3.75 . wks , as eee eeceecees ton 23.00 30.50 23.00 30.50 22.20 30.50 
en eee. 20.00 23.3 = as f auxite, bulk, mines ..... ton 7.00 10.00 5.00 10.00 5.00 6.00 
pe ee sg = “ “— er ~~ 22.00 24.30 Benzaldehyde, tech, 945 lb 
Chet voi Be we ‘ ? Ae ess Gthe MIM vain cece Ib. .60 -62 .60 65 .60 65 
~~ deapencden 70» ib 07 12 i 12 Benzene (Benzol), "90% Ind, 
$8%, Wie .0.....+-- . we oe CS 8000 gal tks,” frt allowed 
pa. aa 2 aed << ee tena Pre sae eo cape pabe gal. =... .19 19 20% .20 22 
Solution, drs, wks errant. Ib. 03 03%4 .03 OA... as gs og Sag FSR ” pleat oe te - 
Hydrate 96% "ish, as Ib. VY. : elas es Ind Pure, tks, frt allowed 
ydr fon i ; Say | SrRetrr a eer aa. 2 a ae ee Os 
| aca By Bat te eg mona | 
Pee y , ‘ inti 2 seat ees R 2 és aa MEME v5. adios $ lb. 67 .69 .67 .69 65 .67 
= rs i ware om a - 4 . a re Per Benzoyl Chloride, 500 Ib drs lb. .40 45 .40 45 ; 40 45 
coronal be = ses er ge ne aaa Benzyl! Chloride. . tech, drs..Ib. = .30 -40 .30 40 30 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....1b. .17  .19 117 18 12% 118 ie a" aggeons 2 
Sulfate, com, c-l, bgs, aia) Nz a hthyi: ami ne ; bli mi _ ¥6 “ 7 
wks ..... ee «s 22 ts 1 5 rg 5 
Pi bbis, a de a . e : “ie ; 33 ee 1.25 1.50 ms 200 Ib bbls eres me Br 1.35 1.25 Lr 3.25 1.35 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, bgs, a ‘ ; - ih Bi _) oo gemeata ae 20 ‘0 30 3 30 
Oc ccannciekes 100 lb. ... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.95 pcm mage a ‘46 4a le 
ie a 10016 ie 2°05 2°05 2°05 boride, DORES ...cces- Ib. 3.20 3.25 
pence aie ‘ 2. x ea ae Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3.15 3.20 
Oe .ckcsrs. ie: ere 1.15 1.15 ee eee me Se ee 
Ammonia anhyd com, tks. ‘Ib.  .04% 05% 04% 05% .04% 105% eens Paeeee = sx - 2 a 
Atmmenia avtied, 100% cyl. .1534 .2154 1934 121354 138%4 3856 aay age gs eee pM 
26°, 800 Ib drs, delv .-..Ib. 02% 103 102% 03 “0212 ‘ae Trioxide, powd, boxes ..Ib. 3.45 3.50... oo tt es 
Agate’ te WH ...0mt. .. 6 i. @ ca 03 Subnitrate ...........-.. 1.40 145 140 1.60 8 .95 1.40 
eee i ae 024... cin ie ” ——S peo a 
ides was a. oes ° = : eee see tee see ses, ackstrap). 
in cl +i roth lb. .26 a 26 «30 .26 aa Blanc Fixe, 400 Ib bbls, 
glia 100 tb, 5.15 5.71 5.15 5.71 $15 wks ........ ....tonh 42.50 70.00 42.50 70.00 42.50 75.00 
Bifluoride, 300 lb bbis...1b. 15 17.5 7 15% 117 ee ee ae 
aia. wk, Be . 194 «wT c-l wks contract...100]b. ... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.90 
amend dipeiges Desigiliend tb. 08 wp 08 12 08 12 Icl, drs, 1, ere Ib. 62.35 3.50 2.00 3.50 ag 
Chloride, ‘White, i00 Ib , ote : ste Blood, dried, f.o.b., NY..unit 2.60 P37 pe 2.40 3.25 55 Be de 
bbls, 5 alpaca 1001b 4.45 4.90 4.45 5.25 4.45 5.25 Chicago, high grade .. unit 2.75 2.00 3.10 . 
Gray, 250 Ib bhis wie...tb. 5.00 575 5°00 S78 595 3 oe Imported shipt eoees Unit 2.85 2.75 3.20 1.90 3.00 
Luteg. $08 the dhe agen th. 10% 11 10 11 10 He Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori - 
cana waa. 45 16 “15 16 "45 "16 I russian Soluble eecccle- <GUIG 003 .3554 SF accu 35 
See i icc ec * 21 12 #32. w@ : 11 ee ee 2m 
| oe a — “ — 0334 108 “ eSa4 . CHICAMN wctescetae ks ton 19.00 20.00 19.00 25.00 19.00 28.00 
| a... = os oe ee ag oe gg Pg ha i mn A SO, . 
| Oxalate, neut, cryst, sone : an : Black, 200 lb bbls ......Ib.  .05% .08% .05% .08% .05% .08 
| Bhie ...<. lb. 26 27 26 27 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp..ton 23.50 24.00 16.00 24.00 18.00 27.50 
pure, cryst, bbls, kgs..Ib. .27 .28 = 27.28 ; Domestic, bgs, Chicago..ton 16.00 17.00... - : 
Serchlorate, kgs ....... lb. ia .16 .16 16 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots. 
Persulfate, 112 lb kgs ..lb. -22% «25 .20 a5 120 2914 saehs. dev ..<.064 toni --- 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Phosph sh dibs a ee 22 bbls, delv .. ........ toni... 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 
powd, 325 Jb bbls ....Jb. 08 .10 .08 114% .08% 11% c-l, sacks, delv .......ton1 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk.ton .. 24.00 22.00 25.00 20.00 25.00 c-l, bbls, delv ....tont 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 
200 Ib bes .......... tat os OSS ws AERO) ace ech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
100 Ib bgs .....- esses em se fe A Oe ke. gg: «ea aaelableis poss ad dias Goan ace 
Sulfocyanide, kgs ...... ere .50 aoe 50 36 “50 bbls, delv .......-.4-. ton 1 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
Amy] Acetate (from pentane) c-l, sacks, delv ....... toni 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
ok” eres ee SE cs AE cl. bbls, delv ........ ton é ToS SIRS SILE  SSAG 58.00 
tech, drs, delv ....... Ib. .142 1.149 (142 149 (138 1149 Bordeaux Mixture, jobbers, 
secondary, tks, delv ..lb. --- 108 .09 408. 2c. 09 East,c-l, tins,drs,cases Ib. .08 16 oe .16 
el, drs, delv ......... Ib. 118 1123 1.. 1123 Jobbers, West, cl ...... Ib, .08 = .10) ... 10 
Alcohol, see Alcohol, Amyl, ba peslers, East, of .....- ln ~ lle (alla 
ales Wael OF. Dealers, West, c-l ...... Ib. .09 11 eras «hi 
oa m ; , i h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; i Crys 
g Grain alcohol 20c a gal. higher in each case. tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each ot ie lalate 
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ODORLESS 
ACETAMIDE 


C. P. Grade 


Odor None 
Melting point 79-81° C. 
Boiling range 215-221° C. 


TECHNICAL 
ACETAMIDE 


Odor Slight, characteristic 
Melting point 77-79° C 
210-220" C. 


Boiling range 


ACETAMIDE is an exceptional SOLVENT for 


most organic and inorganic compounds 


ACETAMIDE deserves your consideration in 


Soldering pastes and fluxes 


RAAT AR TT 
ELAS. A RIER GE 
Solubilizing dyestuffs 
Lacquers and explosives as an anti- 
acid 
Plasticizing cellulose acetate 
Textile dyeing as a _ penetration 
accelerator 


Synthesis of sedative prepara- 
tions 

NIACET 

PRODUCTS 


Glacial & U.S. P. 
Acetic Acid 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetaldol 
Acetal 
Acetamide 
Aluminum Acetate 
and Formate 
Crotonaldehyde 
Crotonic Acid 
Ethyl Crotonate 
lron Acetate 
Methyl Acetate 
Paraldehyde 


Triacetin 
















Cosmetics to enhance smooth- 
ness 


Organic synthesis as a raw 
material 


Printer’s roller compositions 


Glue and starch adhesives as a 
solvent 


Leather dressings as a hygro- 
scopic agent 


Safety glass as a bonding agent 
Textile bleaches as an activator 


Samples of both grades and 

ren sa information for your 

particular problems will be 
mailed on request 


IACET TE 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Sales Office and Plant + Niagara Falls, N.Y. 











Bromine 
Chromium Fluoride 


Prices 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
DYOMUDE: CAGES s.6 05550808 b. =.30 43 .30 43 36 43 
Bronze, Al, and. 300 lb drslb. .80 1.50 80 8 1.50 58 nets 
Gold, Oe cakes ccaaase Ib. .40 399 .40 p. . 40 a2 
— com 16-32° group 3 
MRS per. .04 0234 .04 023% .04 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, frt 

Ls = eas seid, cas 13% 61h 14 Pe i | 139 
tks, frt allowed ........ i. a as 10 By -10 124 
Secondary tks, frt allowed Ib. ais 096 =.08 MOG see 

drs, frt, allowed ...... bh 106 8.111 ee |: th rr 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks lbs. .19 21 19 36 31% = .36 
Secondary, drs .....ee. Ib. .60 By -60 PY fio wane 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. .60 ao 60 aa oat 
Furoate, tech, 50 gal drs = ae 65 60 -65 .50 60 
Oe a a are nr 22% .23% .22% =««.29 te 
Propionate, drs: .....00ss ib, 18 18% .17 22 .20 22 

Ce BOW Secaaceweere Ib. ma mf wkd BAe 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. se -26 25 .26 a5 25 
TOPtCate, MICE. 6s 0.055.500 0 Ib. .55 .60 55 -60 Bi 60 

Cadmium, ‘Sulfide, boxes...Ib. = .75 85 65 .85 .65 75 
Calcium, "Acetate, 150 Ib. bgs 

OT OGEY cGs0ks 100 lb. 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.50 3.00 
Arsenate, jobbers, East of 

Rocky Mts, drs ...... Ib. .06 .06%4 

Gamlete Ole i ocsses lb. 064% .07% 

South, jobbers, drs ..... lb. = .06 06% . 

GORIOTE, (GES 66 crc cieees Ib. 06% .06% i pare est acs 
CEO. ONE iiss cavreaus Ib. .05 .06 .05 .06 .05 .06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 

ESO eee Rs Acree b. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chioride, flake, 375 Ib drs 

c-l BR oe uae ton 19.50 19.50 19.50 21.00 

Solid, 650 Tb drs c-l “ = 

WE nee wees 2 17.50 17.56 17:50 18.00 
Ferrocyanide, 350 ib bbls 

WEE X<sesencas conan lb. ee re ane Bi me yf 
Furoate, tech, ag Ib drs lb. “20 «29 .30 ean .30 
Gluconate, tech, 5 lb 

OE. Goi arascoreoeee Ib. ae .26 25 .28 : we 

Nitrate, 100 lb bgs ....... ton .. 26.50 . 26.50 24.00 26.59 
ra lmit: SE TNO: 66 c10 s-e 808 Ib. 20 .21 19 .20 .16 BD i 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. ar 1.2 1.25 ey lies 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib 

DME, oasis ane see lb. 07% .08 07! .08 071% .08 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib.  .13 .14 13 .14 Pax a 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....lb. = .17 19 17 sg 124% .18 
Camphor, slabs .... “lb. 50 oe 51 59 3514 .59 
ae er ee ort .50 52 a 39 .38 oF 
Camwood, Bk, ground bbls i 16 18 16 18 .16 18 

Cc — Deco. orizing, drs 

ecient aaa siete nee .08 Pe ik 08 15 .08 15 
Blz aa c-l, bgs, delv, price 
varying with zone ....lb.  .0445 .0535 .0445 .0535 
Icl, bgs, delv, all zones Jb. ... .07 06% .07 
cartons, Gély..4...<10: ese 07% 07% 
cases, delv oe es. “macs 08% 08% 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs... Ib. 05% .08 05% .08 05% .06 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 Ib cyl lb. .06 .08 06 .08 06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb -_ 

GD oe dine Berek ibs tecwain 05% .06 05% 06 05% .07 

Casein, Standard, Dom grd 1 09% 12% .09% .13 06% .15 
80-100 mesh, cl, DGS s.ss-Os .10 he 10 14 

Castor Pomace, 5% NHsg, cl, 

DOG; WEE. secs suaye ton 


Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs lb. 
Transparent, C8 ......+< Ib. 


Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib _— 


Chi ilk, dropped, 175 lb bbls Ib. 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks Ib. 
Light,. 250 lb eke ...0.. lb. 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, 

Se Seer re bu 
W aie, powd, 100 lb . 

WOM Nis parsaleart a aee b. 

begs, del se 

Chestnut, clz arifie d bbls "wks i. 
25% tks wks 
Pwd, 60%, 100 lb bgs, 


wks 
China Clay, c-l, blk mines ton 


Powdered, BUGS: veareee lb. 
Pulverized, bbls wks ...ton 
[mported, lump, blk ...ton 
Chlorine, cyls, Ilcl, wks con- 
oc ORT er ac Ib. 
cyls, c-l, contract .. Ib. 7 


Liq tk wks contract. 
Multi c-l cyls wks cont. lb. 

Chloroacetophenone, tins, = 
1 


Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 


drs, le-l, Pe Te Ib. 
Chloroform, ‘sh, 1000 lb “ 
SSeS, 8 1 IOS: 0.5 waiere-6 Ib. 
Chloropicrin; comm! cyls. .Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP co s00< ‘ 
| re Ib. 
WENOW ccc0secs pais oe 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% 
CRPORIE WOU. ac.0:05 00s lb 


20° soln, 400 Ib bbls .. Ib. 
Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib me" 


7A delivered price. 
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118 13 18 13 15 
.20 
255 .60 55 90 .80 90 
.03 0334 .03 03% = «.03 03% 
.03 .04 03 04 .02 03% 
.03 .04 03 04 02% 03y% 
Bs 12 18 18 19 
06 .06% .06 .06% .06 .06% 
25.00 30.00 ox +e oa rer 
01% .018% .01% .01%4 .02 
01% .01% 01% .012 .01% 
04% ... 04% ... 04% 
song 7.00 7.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
01 .02 01 02 01 .02 
10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 
007% .08% .07 081% .07 08% 
2 053% 2 cs O54. «5% 05% 
ae 2.00 1.85 2.00 1.75 
2.15 2.40 2.00 2.40 oe 
2.00 
.06 07% .06 07% 06 07% 
.20 21 .20 om 15 20 
.30 PY | .30 139 gia 
.85 -90 85 1.25 .90 1.35 
.20 .30 20 .30 .28 29 
0614 .10 06% .10 .06% .10 
Bp t' -16 5 16 .14 16 
.05 0534 .05 053%, .043%4 .05% 
ae 05% ai 0556: aes 05% 
27 -28 Bs -28 By 4 .28 
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Coal Tar 
Current Diphenylguanidine 





Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low _ High 
Coal tar, 27 eae bbl. 7.25 9.00 7.25 9.00 8.50 9.00 
Cobalt Acetate, Dee émne: sh. ex .60 .60 .80 P eas 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....Ib. 1.35 1.40 1.34 1.40 ‘ 
PESGEEIG, THD. ois icccces.s Ib. 1.66 1.76 1.66 1.76 : : 
Linoleate, paste, bbls ...Ib. ae .30 .30 .40 na oe 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...Ib. re 12% i 12% =e ay 
Precipitated, bbls ...... Ib eae By Be .42 41 .42 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bgs ..Ib. 1.25 1.35 ':25 1.35 1.15 1.35 
Cochineal, gray or bk bgs lb. .34 39 jae .42 36 .42 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. a 40 34 43 BY 4 .43 
Copper, metal, electrol | Sie 9.00 7.8714 9.00 5.00 9.00 
Carbonate, 400 lb bbls ..Ib. ates Re .08% .07 .08 
52-54% bbls ........ Ib. .14% .16% .15% .16 153% .17% 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...Ib. .17 18 PY 18 By 18 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. ae 38 .37 40 oo .40 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... | eer .20 Pe .20 ae 


Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls ..Ib. A 
black bbls, wks ...... Ib. ok 

1 

3 





Resinate, precip, bbls .. Ib. 


Stearate, precip, bbls .. Ib. .35 -40 a .40 here Sa 
Sub- — verdigris, 400 
Pe a endless oe sume Ib 18 sao 18 19 18 .19 
Sulfate, bbls c-l wks 100 Ib. een 3.85 Ky 3.85 3.00 S25 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
cl, wks, bes ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 


2 








Ww 
7 
o 

w 

> 


43 deg, bbls .. “100 Ib. 


evar .54 ‘ ‘ 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
bbls ae Ib. .40 42 .40 -42 .40 .42 
Cream T artar, “USP, powd & 
gran, 300 lb bbls pe | ee 17% 617% .19% . 4 17% 
Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. .10 : .10 st2 .10 F 
Oil, Grade 1, (NS <.00.<8ab AS F .45 47 .40 - 





17% 17 19¥Y 14% 17 

12 12 

47 47 

CHOI a caic-bo we wats gal. Sh se 11 12 11 12 
6 Cs a a ea gal. .09 12 09 bY. 09 12 
Cresol, USP; Gt ...c. sense ib «86 «I 23— -1E 11% .10% «411 


Dow 
dO 
oO 
an 
as) 
QO 


— 
\o 
~] 
un 
a) 
~] 





=) 

w 

wN 

au 
Ps 

r—) 

. 
° 
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Crotonz ildehyde, 98 % 50 gal 
Ce careceits  caiecies Ib. Be .36 ‘ “a .32 a 
Cudbear, English ........ ib .19 one ; 2 a “29 
Philippine, 100 lb bale ..Ib. .03% .0434 .03% .0434 ... ate 
Cyanamid, bags c-l frt allowed 
Ammonia unit ......... wag T0754. «2 1.07! 97% 1.07% 


Dextrin, corn, 140 lb begs 





f.o.b., Chicago ...100lb.... 4.05 3.50 4.20 2.89 3.84 
British Gum, bgs ...100lb. ... 4.20 3.75 4.60 3.89 3.92 
White, 140 lb bes ..1001b. 4.00 4.10 3.47 4.20 2.94 3.79 


_ 


Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib 
WE reds a wc eiacae’ois Ib. .0734 .0834 .0734 .083%4 .0734 .09 
White, 220 Ib bes, lcl ...1b. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl . oie oc 0834 .0634 .0834 .0634 .08 
Diamylamine, drs, wks ... .Ib. BG 1.00 Ae .00 es seis 





Diamylene, drs, wks ......Ib. .095 .102 .09 .102 et a 
SNS UD oc okicacicwnese'ss me eae WOM os 08% ... ve 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....Ib. = .085 .092 .09 Py anare oa 
Ce WORSE ick vaca ceacnes | ae .075 eS ae er eas 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks gal. ... 20%) <0 Ys ae we 
Diamyl Sulfide, drs, wks lb. ... 1.10 oe 1.10 ciate ie 
Dianisidine, bbis ........lb. 2.25 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.70 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks Ib. 22 .23 20% «21 20% .22 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs Ib. 29% .31% .29% .31! 2914.21 
Dichlorethylene, drs .....gal. .29 eae .29 “ “oe 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, } . . ‘ - paar , 7 : 
a i, .1600=(O1?s—iaGStCi <= 2 All Barre tt Standard Light Oil Distillates are made to 
Rae WHEN Sains sco aire no Hits 21 «15 15 af re rigid specifications under a system of strict laboratory 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks Ib. ae ok9 ae Ay aa oe ate ° — . 
aa... ae "02% |.” an... oe control which has been perfected during Barrett's eighty 
a drs, wks ag 1032 _ 0278 “aaa tee ee years of successful manufacturing experience. Service 
i I MA eo ‘ ee UL re UZ ae eae ‘i Pe - ee 
Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs . qb 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 and deliveries are Barrett Standard also. Shipments are 
Diethyl C arbinol, i Ib. —--60 Pe bs 60 75 Sa a. ea : = eens . 5 we 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. 3134.35 3136 35 ae made in tank-cars or drums, or by express tank-truc ks 
90% grade, drs ......lb. .-- i25 vy .25 : ane direct to your plant if it is located within fifty or sixty 
D‘ethylaniline, 850 Ib drs. .lb. — .52 55 BY 55 (52 55 ‘ 5 ae - F ‘ - Be 
Dictiioethotctuidin. dra ..e. 164 <6 64 67 64. 67 miles of our distributing points in thirteen industrial 
Diethyl phthalate, 1000 Ib centers. Phone. wire or write for i ; 
on ‘~ 26 re as 2 * r™ . Wire or write for information. 
Diethylsulfate, tech, 50 gal 
REN ae cic Pater tiece er ae aa was wane ess 
Diethyleneo slycol, hs Ib. .14 -16 .14 .16 .14 .16 OTHER BARRETT STANDARD CHEMICALS 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs..Ib. 15 17 5 ok? «ko .16 7 
a ee ee | eae 15 3: ewe oes PHENOL (Natural), U.S.P. 39.5°C.M. MAR#®: Paracoumarone-indene Resin... 
Mono butyl ether, drs ..Ib. --. = -26 --. 26 ss. 26 Pt. 40°C.M.Pt., Technical 39°C.M.Pt.  BARRETAN ... PICKLING —INHIBI- 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs a iediiaa 
SEI REE « Fe Cae’ Ib. 26 27 26 27 26 27 Crude 82-844 and 90-927... CRESOL: TORS ... PYRIDINE: Refined, Dena- 
Diglycol Oleate, BRIS sce cs Ib. .16 18 .16 18 és er U.S.P., Meta Para, Ortho, Special Frac- tured and Commercial ... PICOLINES 
Dimethylamine, 400 007 tions... CRESYLIC ACID: 997, Straw... QUINOLINES... FLOTATION OILS 
scot apbacgiintion bie i aa 95 95 (1.20 as ie Color and 954, Dark... XYLENOLS... and REAGENTS... HYDROCARBON 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs ny .29 .30 .29 30 BS .28 TAR ACID OILS... NAPHTHALENE: OIL ... SHINGLE STAIN OIL... 
Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol, = - ‘ Crude, Refined Chipped, Flake and SPECIAL HEAVY OIL... HI-FLSAH 
ieee eres ae. ee ae A cia Sas IBBER SOFTENERS ... CU- are ia " 
Thimetiyt phthalate. ror oe "21% 24% 124 "2ayy 1. se Ball ... RUBBER SOFTENERS ... Cl NAPHTHA, *Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
Dimethysulfate, 100 Ib drs Ib. 45 .50 45 50 45 50 


see asians aah aia (aa Tay cata lb. ek .17 19% .17 ek wae 18 


Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 


LS Sree ee Ib. 14 15%5 .14 15% .13 Pe i. 
Di initronaphthe lene, 350 Ib TH —E BA R R € TT Cc 0 M PANY 
Oo errr Ib. .34 BY .34 on .34 can 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls Ib. ae .24 ao .24 .23 .24 
a 300 Ib bbls Ib. te 16% .15% .16% 5 17 
i err ib = AS 25 5 ao ano .40 4 ~ tree lew : 
Diphenylamine .......... cst an HM HSH 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 


Diphenylguanidine, 100 Ib bbl 
Ib. 
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k Higher price is for purified material. 
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The following 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 


ARE 
AVAILABLE 
FOR 


SPOT OR CONTRACT SALE 


1:2:4 ACID 
ACETYL ORTHO-TOLUIDINE 
ALPHA-NAPHTHOL 
ALPHA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
ALPHA-NITRONAPHTHALENE 


AMINOAZOBENZENE-SODIUM-SULFONATE 


AMINOAZOTOLUENE 
AMINO G SALT 
AMINO J SALT 

ANILINE 
ANTIOXIDANTS 
BENZIDINE (BASE) 
BENZOIC ACID, TECHNICAL 
BETA-HYDROXYNAPHTHOIC 
ACID 
BETA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
BROENNER'’S ACID 
oo Wile lol 
CHICAGO ACID 
CLEVE’S ACIDS 
CRESIDINE 
DENATURED ALCOHOLS 
DIANISIDINE (BASE) 

DIBENZYL-PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
DIBUTYLAMINE 
DIETHYLANILINE 

DIETHYL-META-AMINOPHENOL 
DIMETHYLAMINE 
DIMETHYLANILINE 
DINITROBENZENE 

DINITROCHLOROBENZENE 
DINITROPHENOL 
DINITROSTILBENEDISULFONIC 
ACID 
DINITROTOLUENE 
DINITROTOLUENE Oil 
DI-ORTHO-TOLYLTHIOUREA 
DIPHENYLAMINE 
EPSILON ACID 
ETHER 
ETHYLACETANILIDE 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 
ETHYLBENZYLANILINE 
FLOTATION REAGENTS 
GAMMA ACID 
G SALT 
INHIBITORS 
J ACID 
KOCH ACID 
L ACID 
LAURENT'S ACID 
METANILIC ACID 
META-NITROANILINE 
META-NITRO-PARA-TOLUIDINE 
META-NITROTOLUENE 
META-PHENYLENEDIAMINE 
META-TOLUIDINE 
META-TOLYLENEDIAMINE 
META-XYLIDINE 


8t6 us par off 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department- 


Wilmington, Delaware 











Dip Oil 








1+ 10; m+ 50. 





Chemical Industries 


December '34: 


Pri 
Glycerin reces 
Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Dip Ou.l, see Tar Acid Oil. 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt.ton 36.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 26.00 36.00 
PERIGEE: insane coc cine ee ib. 05 05% .05 .05%4 .05 05% 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb. cases ...lb. .44 .54 .40 .54 .40 43 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 
“<) , epepoe 100 1b. 2.20 2.25 220 - 2.00 2.20 
or. @i, BOIS. i... 100 Ib. nc 2.23 2.25 2.23 is 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 Ib 
drs Be Ee re we eR lb .22 eo 22 -24 22 24 
(Conc) ee Pe ee Ib. 09 .10 09 .10 .09 10 
Ether, Isopropyl 50 gal drslb. = .07 .08 .07 -08 -07 08 
tks, frt allowed ...... Ib. ee .06 eee ; ot 
Nitrous, conc, bottles ...Ib. 75 Yk j Py 77 
Sy nthetic, wks, cg rs 08 .09 .08 .09 
Ethyl Acet ate, 85% Ester 
WE nck acietw aa ans earee Ib. 07% .08 7% «208 07% .09 
G06 5 do de kchuae sexes Ib. 08% .09 08% .09 08% .10 
Anhydrous, tks ........ Ib ie 08% .08% .10 .09 .10 
ERT cide a aredasini nae Ib. .09% .10 09% .10% .10 10% 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs Ib. .65 .68 .65 .68 65 -68 
Benzylaniline, = lb drs Ib. .88 -90 88 90 .88 .90 
Bromide, tech, Pe ee ae Ib. 50 oo 50 55 .50 oo 
Chloride, 200 ib eo ~2e .24 oe .24 22 .24 
Chloroc: arbonz ate cbys ... Ib. aie .30 =. 30 .30 
Crotonate, drs .. -Ib. 1.00 L235 1.00 1.25 ; 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs 
jdws ew wieee a oe-ete 1b;. 258 32 .50 BY 50 .52 
L actate, GPS, WEE so see5 lb. 25 29 25 PS AY 3.” 29 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs, 
Crt GrOwe icc ccicwas Ib. .08! 09 08% .09 12% 
ms, Itt allowed 2.04... lb. e. 07% : P s 
Oxalate, drs, wks ..... Ib. 371%Z_—s«i«w SS 37% «55 37% .55 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs 
ee ee b 30 30% .30 30% .30 30% 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 Ib 
MB nes Vicctawic-weisrcress lb. 65 .70 65 .70 65 70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal 
ebys chloro, cont ousan Ib. 75 85 75 85 ib 85 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs ..lb. -0545 .0994 .0545 .09 .05 .09 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 26 28 6 .28 By 3. .28 
Mono Butyl Ether, drs, 
CE OE ee 20 21 20 5 | 20 
ee ES oc cas.cccs lb. ; .19 19 19 a 
Mono Ethy! Ether, drs, 
— err e re Tee Te -16 RY 15 17 1s ok? 
CR ES 5.55 15 /eo cial i as 15 15 15 ite 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace 
CS6E OES. KS: oc x s's'9 17% .18! 16% .18% .16% .18 
tks, wks s3D. re .16! 16% .16% aes 
Mono, Methyl | Ether, drs 
rere wath al .23 | “20 21 sao 
a err ee 18 18 18 18 18 18 
oe ee ern |: eam ae RY * 75 ‘ ey 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib. 45 47% «245 4744 45 47% 
Feldspar, blk pottery ..... ton - 4.50 ose 14:50 14.00 16.50 
Powd, blk, wks ........ ton 14.00 7 30 13.50 14:50 13:50 14:50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
S75 10 BUS: acces. sab. ae 07% .05 07% .04% .07% 
Oh Eg ore a a's aco atte Ib. 06% .06% . eee ee ee 
Fish boo ip, dried, unground, 
A PLE eae ae unit 1 250 225 2:60 88 2:75 
Acid, Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore basis 
ee re unit m 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.85 2.50 
F luorsp: ir, 98% Pe ee 00 35.50 28.00 35.50 28.00 35.50 
Formalde hyde, USE 400 lb 
bbls, wks Lievenaiethiaetoue Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
ee eee Ib. .02%%2 .04 02% .04 02% .04 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines 
miu wees on 6.50 15.00 6.50 15.00 15.00 20.00 
Imp powd, “el, eee ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 
Furfural (tech) drs, wks lb 10 25 .10 029 .10 15 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 lb 
i Oe ree: Ib. te .30 aa .30 .30 
Furfuryl Acet: ate, 1 lb tins Ib. sire 5.00 ach 5.00 5.00 
Fusel Oil, 10% impurities lb. .16 18 .16 18 14% .18 
Fustic, chips ....... <5 kee .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 .05 
Crystals, 100 Ib boxes. «aie .20 Pr x: .20 2d 18 023 
Liquid 50°, 600 lb bbls. .Ib. .08%4 .12 08% .12 .07 .10 
Solid, 50 lb boxes ...... Ib. .16 18 .16 18 14 18 
RE. 5c. acne Kees ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
G Salt pz iste, 360 Ib bbls . - -42 43 -42 43 42 .43 
all PERCE (oo oeassac 18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
Gambier, com 200 lb bes . it - .08 04 .08 .03 .07 
Singapore cubes, 150 lb bes 
ialars araceia es eee otans ace 100 Ib. — 07% .05 07% .05% .08 
Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cs ...]b. .50 wo 45 «55 45 .50 
Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-l wks 
he Wit aw Wie taps Sioa 100 1b. 1.10 1.30 1.10 1.30 1,00 1.70 
Anhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
fate. 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70 
go° bg s,c-l, NY ..100]b. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 
Tanner’s Special, 100 Ib. 
AB: ink cwrales anne 100 Ib. 2.33 2.33 2:33 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
RS sk Setanta beitetats b. i .08 07 hh oe 
Better grades, c-l, bgs Ib. .09 09% 09% .16 “a 
a eee b. 18 -22 18 .22 
Hide, high grd, e-l, bgs..Ib. .23 28 23 .28 * 
Med Ord. Cl, BES. 6.66 Ib. a 20 19 By. os 
Low erd, e-l, begs .... Ib. 13% .19 13% 19 oe 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs ..1b. .14 14% 11 144% .10% .11 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. .1334 .14%  .10 14% .07% .10% 
Saponification, drs ..... Ib. .10 10% .06% .10% .05 .08 
Soap Lye, Di ocassascak 09% .06% .09% .04 06% 
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C t Glyceryl Phthalate 
urren Gum, Yacca T a ll 7 , 
’ } oO 
; he following 
Current 1934 1933 
ci me ai, _Market Low High Low High 
Glyceryl Phthalate ...... | .28 eats .28 eats an O od re A al | 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls....lb. ... 18 ia 18 lz 18 C 
Glycol Phthallate ........ | ee .28 < .28 eu na 
ee BR es |: are 18 18 .20 aoe +S 
Graphite, 
Crystalline, 500 lb bbls 
a AIR Pe eae ee Ib. .04 05 .04 .05 .04 .05 
Flake, 500 Ib. bbls ..... Ib. .08 .16 .08 16 08 .16 
Amorphous, BIS ....5. 24+ lb. -03 -04 .03 .04 .03 .04 A id E 
AVAILABLE 
GUMS ae) R 
Gum Aloes, Barbadoes ....Ib. .87 .90 85 .90 85 .90 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea, SPOT OR ores Beg Ven s eo: 4 oe 
Se | ee lb. 35 -40 “ae .40 35 .40 
Glassy, 250 Ib cases ....Ib. 50 255 50 255 .50 255 
Arabic, amber sorts ...... lb. .09! 10% .0734 .10% .0534 .08 ; 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs ‘ P MICHLER’S KETONE 
PTO Oe PT eee CET Tee Ib. 21 .22 on are — nee MIXED-MONONITROCHLORO-BENZENES 
" _ a a tect ee ees = rt = wee oe tae = MIXED-MONONITROTOLUENES 
ae ee D. shore. «EOS Sax med on. ia 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- MIXED-MONONITROXYLENES 
jak) 200 lb bgs, f.o.b., MIXED-TOLUIDINES 
aN s vets tee seeeeee -lb. 02% .10% .02% .10% .03 .05 MIXED-XYLIDINES 
ee oe — a ae - ‘a ‘j - MONOBENZYL PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
California, f.o.b. NY, drs ’ : ; iis — o MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
Seeeee es 4+ veces a0 dom 29:00 55:00 MONOETHYLANILINE 
Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 120 rel Tol si hime) ti emielel li 1: 
Be GAN oo care ca ois 40 Ib. .18 18% .18% = .23 see ad EVILE & WINTHER’S ACID 
Copal Congo, 112 lb bgs, N 
clean, opaque ....... lb. 244 .244% .24% .28 16% .28 NITROBENZENE 
Datk, SME? .66066400% Ib. .0834 .09% .085% .10% .06 10% NITROBENZENE-META-SULFONIC ACID 
Light, amber ..... ee 145g .14% .14% .19 .08 .19 
Copal, East India 180 lb bgs NITRO FILTERS 
Macassar pale bold ....lb. .09% .1036 .09% .10% .05 <3 OIL OF MIRBANE 
CEIDE esicis e's see sinters Ib. 054% .06 eas war eters ad ORTHO-AMINOPHENOL 
MUNA aks eae inte ek whe Ib. 084 .09 ee «os oon eee ORTHO-ANISIDINE 
IED Ce usenedaaanes Ib. .033% .04% ... ear ssa rer 
Sinema : sis = ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE 
ERS ree ee Ib, 16% 17 .16 PY | .05%4 .17 ORTHO-NITROANISOLE 
se Sorte ee - 7 or ree ars mee re ORTHO-NITROCHLOROBENZENE 
4 S ceeeseseserseevceves ) . /2 . eee ** oe o* 
BAM ee aeraac oc os I 0999 O00) ci. ~ ee stots ORTHO-NITROPHENOL 
Copal Manilla, 180-190 lb fo) i ery int tenfe] ati. | 3 
baskets, Loba A ..... lb. 113% .12% .113% «2.14% ~=« «2.09 13% fol ba lomaelatiieli 13 
io ee re ee Ib. 10% .1034 .10% 13! 08 an 
Pn ee eres sy lb. 10% .113% .09% 12 07 12 ORTHO-TOLUIDINE-META-SULFONIC ACID 
Fae ae lb. 063% .07% .06% .07 05 .07 PARA-AMINOBENZOIC ACID 
OEE, Gisiee Sng aces Ib. 08 08% .08 0914 .053%4 .09 PARA-AMINOPHENOL (BASE) 
c Dust SU RCC OC - «Ib. 047% .053%% ... Bie ees eas yo Wliel feel le):13' p43] 3 
opal Pontianak, 224 lb cases, 
bold genuine ........ Ib. .16% .165% .16% .19 14% .18 PARA-NITROANILINE-ORTHO-SULFONIC ACID 
Mixed saeemeso ai eweswex Ib .14 ; 14% rah ae PARA-NITROBENZOIC ACID 
Chips Reesor m cea nee 067% 07% ... Kat aera mre YAY iba tele ke) te):14 F471; 
Nubs Uae Sad s err | 10% 10% a aa ees PARA-NITROPHENOL 
Sprmt .. ose cessees o . ohD. 13% .14% ... jae ers eis 
Dammar Batavia, 136 lb cases : PARA-NITROTOLUENE 
A veeeeeeeeceeeeeees Ib. 1934 20% vee we - “4 PARA-PHENETIDINE 
face tee ee PARA-TOLUIDINE 
lace cnesexneenais Ib, 1134 112%... see eel PERI ACID 
A D [eccavekies ? Ib. 14 14%... = ae ‘ PHENYL-ALPHA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
é J TReterts cee ee ). ° v4 lL eee eee eee eo6 
[ee ....lb, .07, 07% 107. 09% 105% Loo PHENYL-BETA-NAPHTHYLAMINE 
{Rt Lae renee ener Ib. .06'8 .0656 .05% .065% .05% .06 PHENYL GAMMA ACID 
aaeere ‘ , ‘ie: PHENYL-METHYL-PYRAZOLENE 
We Pease ne owee . 6% .17 Y% .1§ 09% .18 
A eimai Ib. 110% 111% 109% (11 107 “11% PMGNVE PER! ACI 
pS BP ae ee rere . lb. 05% .055% .05% .07 0414 07% PICRAMIC ACID 
CP v0.5 be oss eae 09% .093%4 .09 a sas PICRIC ACID 
RUE: sc cranawotceuces lb. 05% .05% .05 .06 ace is 
cL ee ire! Ib. .0656 .07%4 .06 0754 .«:. oa RESORCINOL, TECHNICAL 
OY Ore iii ie Se 4s ee ac, ds R SALT 
Gamboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib. 60 65 ode 65 .42 65 S ACID 
Powdered, bbls ...... Ib. .70 fe .67 Py 50 .70 SCHAEFFER SALT 
Coettt Gk, TROD. vec cassis lb. .09 09% .09 0914 .06 09% ; 
Karaya, pow bbls xxx ....lb. —.23 .25 <a an “ re SODIUM METANILATE 
SS “Stee es Seca kbesx eee B 25 .16 Pe i. .16 ors ceed SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE 
_ VD veseeeeeceeeeeees 4 -08 = . os pa ae SODIUM PARA-NITROPHENOLATE 
INQ. G cccsecverssere és > -U/ .08 ‘ .OS rate oe 
Kauri, NY, San Francisco, SODIUM PICRAMATE 
Brown XXX, cases b. 60 60% ... , STABILIZERS 
Pe Ken caceweweues os Ib. 33 074 o SULFANILIC ACID 
So Ce ee ee SULFUR DIOXIDE 
__ SRR Seana . 12 12% <.. THIOCARBANILIDE 
~~ > o, Se roy = = 65% ee TOLIDINE (BASE) 
PEGE nd cree cma ens ), 0 40% ; 
DR soauinks ceapse! ib. 22 (22% ... TRIBUTYLAMINE 
PRG eis 26 ie eee ~ Ib; 15 15% ; 
WEG, TBE 6 icaiaks sodawees Ib oY 3. .80 75 8 
WEE <5 = caiee staan ew. aes Ib. .46 4614 35 55 267% .40 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bgs & 300 lb cks ...Ib. 37% «238 37% .50 21 50 
Senegal, picked bgs ...... Ib. .20 21 17 21 
PAONEE dior dean's waereeenas Ib .093% 10 08 10 
UR, EE 66:4 04 Kees 280 lbs in. Sanee 9.50 10.75 
Steamed «..<.. Sosa: wee . Senee 9.50 10.75 ate us Pat OF 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases : 
eerrrrerrreranaee th. 1.18 1.20 1.00 1.20.65 1.00 E. Il. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 
ae RS eertior itr sc : 5 a ie 
PEL a edieoa Vee «os wnee mm. 3 1.00 it ia ane Are Organic«:Ch i 
De © haves caer weukee Ib. .85 .90 en a os So s emicals Department 
DIOS ot Seti sview waceartiave Ib 75 80 Wilmington, Delaware 
TE ie RE, o's 6-6 ow wre'w ee lb Pe ston, 
RES, OE con ce ceaw eeu Ib ti oka 
be eS erie Te Ib 03% .0334 .03% .04 
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‘+1 Recent 
CHEMICAL 


Developments 
XII 





1. TO IMPREGNATE TEXTILES 


Because it is waterproof and resistant to fire, oil, 
and petroleum greases, Tornesit is a valuable im- 
pregnating agent for textiles. Fabrics impregnated 
with it may be washed in soap solution without 
harming the finish. 


2. FINISH FOR MACHINERY 


Parts of many machines are given improved pro- 
tection against rust, grease, and dirt by a finish of 
nitrocellulose lacquer. 


3. SOLUBILITY OF VINSOL 


A table showing the solubility of Vinsol Resins at 
room temperature in sixty different solvents is con- 
tained in a bulletin recently prepared. These resins 
are practically insoluble in petroleum oils. They 
are completely or partially soluble in a large 
number of solvents. 


4. FOR THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


Manufacturers of cover papers, papers and boards 
used for containers, and wall papers are using nitro- 
cellulose lacquer to produce a water-resistant glossy 
finish that does not easily pick up grease and dirt, 
and that can be readily cleaned with soap and water. 


5. MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
A number of proprietary liniments, ointments, 
salves, and inhalants contain pine oil. When used 
as a wet dressing it is a valuable antiseptic and 
healing agent. 


6. LEATHER FINISH 


Nitrocellulose lacquer provides for leather an attrac- 
tive finish that is tough and water-resistant. It comes 
in all colors and is extensively used to color leather 
for shoes, upholstery, and other purposes. 


7. RECOVERING CELLULOSE FIBRES 


Tests show that the use of pine oil in the recovery 
of cellulose fibres from rag stock increases the 
absorbency of the recovered fibres and yields a 
cleaner stock. 


More detailed information on any of the above 
subjects may be secured by filling in this coupon. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware 


I am interested in items numbered: 


IN-22-C 
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Hematite 
Mercuric Chloride 


Prices 








Hematite crystals, 400 - 
ES a eae 


Paste, 500 bbls 


Ib. 

Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks..lb. 
Hexane, normal 60-70°C. 

Group 3, tks 

en, 


ey 


Hoot Meal, f.0.b. Chicago unit 
South Amer. to arrive unit 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 Ib eby s 


Cee eee rer eee seesesees 


Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 
Indigo Madras, bbls Ib. 
20% paste, drs 
Synthetic, liquid 
Iodine, crude 
Resublimed, kgs ....... ‘ 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ....Ib. 
Bleached, prime, bales ..lb. 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls Ib. 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 


Nitrate, coml, bbls ..100 — 
Oxide, E nelis eee 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128-132° o 

CS EE Acad oe aoe b. 

tks, wks, frt allowed .. .Ib. 
Isopropyl Acetate, eg 
drs, frt allowed ........ lb 


Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, 95 lb bgs, NY, 
Brown 
Lead Acetate, brown, broken, 
Pa e. 2 ae” | re Ib. 
White, broken, bbls ....Ib. 


OIEETS bea ocesen Ib. 
Coe ig er oren ~ Ib. 
UNG TIES «sas Sced-.2 Ib. 
Arsenate, East, jobbers, 
Oe ER Re oe ee Ib. 
LS ee re Ib. 
West, jobbers, dis: . sc Ib. 
Gealers, rE .ikiccacs Ib. 
Linoleate, solid bbls ...... Ib. 
Metal, c-l, NY -100 Ib 
Red, < dry, 95% Pb2O,, 
97 % Pb2OQ,, GOW casas Ib. 
98% PbeO,, delv ....Ib. 


Nitrate, °500 lb bbls, wks. .Ib. 
Oleate, bbls b 
Resinate, precip, bbls ...Ib. 
Stearate, bbls .......... 
White, 500 Ib bbls, wks. 
Sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
.0.b., wks, bulk 
Hydrated, f.o.b., wks .. 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 


oe ome 
ae 


Lime sulfur, sol, jobbers, 
WR) Siac ou.s oe ees eae gal 
Ee ee Pree gal 
~~ tks gal, 
RO eee eee gal, 
Ly ier SL ton 
Linseed Meal, bes ....... ton 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 
ee Ne 2S bao eeeees Ib. 
WD. ris © stanton canes Ib. 
High strength, begs .....Ib. 
WE 5 cok aw waternsiecs lb. 
RUGRREG, WHE 64 d5 sk ccu Ib. 
2 Re er rr: Ib. 
Logwood, 51°, 600 lb bbls = 
Solid, 50 Ib DOCS 6c. ee 
Sticks 


Madder, Dutch .......... 
Magnesite, calc, 500 1b bbl re 
oe Carb, tech, 70 4 


WOU oo ccd nm plaskayd are 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs, m7 
Co Se ere ee ton 
Magnesium fluosilicate, crys, 
400 lb bbls, wks .... Ib. 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib. 
Hila eee b. 
Heavy, 250 lb bbls .. Ib. 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib. 
Stearate, NE oars oe uae Ib. 
Linoleate, lig drs ...... Ib. 


Resinate, fused, bbls .. Ib. 


PPCCIO, BO 6 scien cess Ib. 
Maneanese Borate, 30%, 200 
LCE) ea a ore aera Tb. 
Chloride, 600 lb cks ....Ib. 


Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 


EE bene rrre eae 
Mangrove 55%, 400 Ib bbls Ib. 

Bark, African ........ on 
Marble Flour, blk ....... ton 


Mercuric chloride 


Chemical Industries 


C6 ve Nea bieened ton 6 


Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
-16 18 Be 18 .10 18 
ae oa wae Be | PG | 
02% .02% 04% .03% .04% 
G2% ... ee er oes 
.30 ee .30 .30 
14 .14 
BY J soe .39 ae ae 
12 12% 4.12 ‘RBPa 53% aad 
ie 114% = sigh poe scare 
2.30 1.85 2.60 ao 1.75 
1.85 1.65 1.80 1.40 1.75 
20 21 -20 21 20 Py + | 
ae 3.15 ea 315 ae 3.25 
.17 .20 Rg .20 -11 .20 
1.25 1.30 LiZo 1.30 1.25 1.30 
15 18 Bp 18 sid 18 
wa 12 oi AZ ee ske 
< RG id 255. Bed .% a 
me 1.90 1.90 2.30 2.10 3.40 
.09 -10 .07 .10 ae a8 
.18 19 14 19 
03 04 .03 04 
2.45 3:25 2.75 a25 2.50 3.25 
.07% .083% .07% .09 .04 4.07 
33 .34 .34 34 .34 
‘ 32 Pe 4 -326 os 
; 07% 07 .07% 
08% .09 . 
0.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
09% .09% 09% .09 10% 
11 oka ski we vee 
10% .10% .10% 
11 Fe | 11 
11% .11% 11% 
.09 09% ae 
09% .10% ee 
a -09 a 
° 10 ae ; 
26 -2634 .26 Yee ee 
3.50 3.50 4.25 3.00 4.50 
06 07 .06 0734 .06% .08 
06% .07% ... és re ar 
06% .07% ... aca 
10 14 .10 14 10 .14 
15 16 Be lhe .16 15 .16 
14 .14 18% Ka 
22 23 .22 ae vate 
06% .07 06% .07 06 .07 
06 .06 05% .06 
7.00 7.25 
8.50 12.00 
an 0 
51336 1534 
10% 
14 16% 
31.50 30.00 21. 50 33. 00 
40.00 30.50 41.00 28. 00 Sr: 00 
.05 .06 .051 0634 .05 .07 
04%4 .0434 .041%4 .04% we 
04% .05 .04% .05 ner 
06 06% .06 06% ous 
06% .06% .06% .06% co 
06 06% .06 06% une 
06% .06% .06% .06% ios 
08% .10% .08% .12% .05 12% 
13% 117% .13% 17% 8 17% 
1 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24. 00 26.00 
.22 ‘20 .22 25 Py 25 
60.00 65.00 55.00 65.00 46.00 65.00 
.06 061% .06 06% .053%4 .06% 
36.00 39.00 34.00 39.00 34.00 36.00 
10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
42 mate .42 -42 
Jah -50 San .50 .50 
.22 23 “21 20 ee 
Pk «aa erase 
.18 .19 18 19 
0814 .08% .08% .08% 
ae 12 11% .12Y% 
<L “16 Pe i’ .16 ok5 16 
.09 Re .07 12 .07 .08 
0334 .06 033% .06 03% .06 
eos 0 ‘ela .04 +48 .04 
.. 29.00 26.00 32.00 22.00 31.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
yf: .93 Re .93 .67 .87 
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erties Market Low High Low High 
Mercury metal ...76 lb. flasks . TS ¢ 00 








C t Mercury 
urren Orthodichlorobenzene 
Current 1934 1933 G 





.. 73.50 66.50 79.00 48.00 69.00 
Meta-nitro-aniline ........ b .67 .69 .67 .69 .67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
i aa re b. 1.40 1.55 4G 45> 2.40 1,55 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 
_} ePereeeteg lb, .80 .84 .80 .84 80 84 \\ 
Peroxide, 100 Ib cs ....Ib. 1.20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.00 1.25 ‘SS 
Silicofluoride, bbls ..... Ib. 09 “10 ‘09 ll 08% 11 r. <j 
Stearate, bbls ..... a 0 20 19 20.16% .20 cy A 
Meta-toluene- diamine, 300 lb 2 ‘\ YH 
BBS cs -lb. 67 .69 .67 .69 .67 69 X 3 Vv ~~ 
Methanol, , rt allowed, z Va zr 
GES. oss tiecaiiee cee gal.o 37% .58 37% .58 » & 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o 33 364%  .33 3614 o Ww 
97% frt allowed, drs gal. o 38%Z «59 38% 59 Ww 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.0 134 137% 34 37% vA 
Pure, frt allowed, drs gal. o 40 61 .40 61 
tks, frt allowed ....gal.o 35% .39 35% .39 
Synthetic, frt allowed, 
GEE soclivic ce cde cok ‘gal.o .40 61 .40 61 aed da Ns 
tks, frt allowed ..-.gal.o .35% .39 35% .39 ~ Ee ; ee 
Methyl Acetate, dom, 98- Ree 
T0096. GES: oa: sc ccse' Ib. .18 1814 .18 IS ccs re os 
Synthetic, 410 lb drs ...lb.  .16 old .16 17 eae —— 
WO foe Schaar s Rastacacemre |: Se sk5 Bi Fa : 


Acetone, frt allowed, 


\ ™ 
OW as cece eens gal.p .53%4 .73% ... re ee a ss \ 
tks, frt allowed, drs gal.p .49 ae see rae sind ave : ‘ TH E 
Synthetic, frt allowed, east Ne Nee 
of Rocky M., drs 'gal. bp 57% .6 57% Bae mee \ “> o 
5 





0 57% .60 me % ~% 
tks, frt allowed ...... aoe ine were — ere se \ ; » \ HAW 
West of Rocky M., frt 2S a 
allowed, drs ....gal.p .60 .63 ee er tas oe , << ‘ 
tks, frt allowed ..gal.p ... 56 aie st we fear iy 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs _ Ses -60 60 1.20 ea 1.20 ’ CH EMICAL CO 
Anthraquinone ........ Ib. 65 -67 65 .67 65 .67 © 
Butyl Ketone, tks ...... i ree 10% .10% .10% ... mee 
Chloride, 90 Ib cyl ..... eee 45 45 .45 45 45 Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 
Ethyl Ketone, tks ..... ae 07%2 07% 07% ... aa 
Propyl carbinol, drs ...lb. 60 75 .60 75 - 
Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..Ib. 35.00 vee .. Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, O. 
Michler’s [eee kgs ‘ ae tex. 250 2.50 2.50 3.00 
Molasses, blackstrap, tks, . ' 
f.o.b, NY ee gal. .06 .06% .06 .09 .04% .07 Quality Products Since 1892 
Monoamylamine, drs, wks Jb. au 1.00 et 1.00 ays ee : , . . : 2 s 
+ emer cr oan see New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, East 
Chlorobenzene, mono. . ° 
Monomethylparaminosulfate, Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
BOG TG GES: cick cscs ee Bm. 3.75 4.00 3:75 4.00 345 4.00 ‘ . . 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbis..Ib. ... 04% .0334 .04% 103% 04% Plants at Cleveland, Philadelphia and Elyria 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes lb. .06 06% .06 06% .05 06% 
Ie WME ox Vi eveve dieiats;eveia-<ce ton ... 24.50 24.50 32.00 27.00 35.00 
EE? co aseate o wiosxerws pete «os 15.75 15.75 18.00 145.00 22.00 
Wee OEE oie ax k GAC ee on 16.00 16.50 16.25 18.00 15.00 22.00 


Naphtha. v.m. &p. PERRIN be 


see petroleum solvents. 

Naphthalene, dom, crude, bgs, 
WEE cvanecvsaseecens Ib. 1.65 .40 aa ped a Sis 
Imported, cif, bgs ....Ib. .., 


.90 1.75 1.90 75 «~-215 
— bgs, bbls, Eastern 


; CH,CONH, 
ae ee ee alee 04% ... ae here nor 


Balls, ref’d, bbls, Eastern 


md 


s rn i pe Agent - Plasticizer - jal 
WG << \sued ceeee eae “ae OG. <<< eee aera we e ° 
Flakes, ref'd, bbls, Eastern pi USE : To make more concentrated chemical solutions 
Dyestutls, bes bbls, ; Nid Ns siti ian Bi es ca a 

Mere ere wee i 3” owe nee ae 
Balle ref'd. bbis, Mid- West on Octyl Alc. - Octy | Acetate 
ag are d, = hia. ’ ort d id eee .06 eee ve ere . rg thyl Hexyl C svt Ae 


West wks ys 
Nickel Chloride, bbls ..... Ib. 









me ¢ “er “ck oan a: S b Acid C,,H..O0,-Dibasic 
kel bois peibe 8 191819179 e acic 22 
Oxide, 100 Ib kgs, NY..Ib. Je ae 35 37 235 .37 e ° e ee . 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY ...Ib.  11%4 112 1% 12 (11 [113 Fatty Acid Used in Resins, Plasticizers and Cosmetics 
Single, 400 lb bbls, NY Ib. 1% .12 1! “aa 11 ok2 vy . * > aa at N 
_Metal ‘ingot ........-. eas ee A ae ee Oe American Chemical Products Co. 
— ene eek ow 8.25 10.15 8.25 1015 Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
Sulfate, 55 Ib drs... Tb. @G 8% 6 395 6F 35 7 Litehfield Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Nitve Cake, BIE. 2.0.06. 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 10.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
lb drs, wks ..... lb. .09 i] .09 yt 08% 11 
BUR i518) wre aicraareaesies Ib. ie 08% ea 0syy : 
Nitrocellulose, c-l-lcl, wks Ib. .27 .34 a7 J 34 27 3 
Nitrogenous Mat’l, bes eit source 
vt Re ee yonar Peo UNE .oiks 2.60 ne ie of <eep, for 
dom, Eastern wks ....unit 2.55 2.60 2.35 3.25 1.50 3.50 stgafiee eS } 
dom, Western wks ....unit . 2.25 aie EM ICALS- 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbls CH 
er ee Ib. .24 “aa .24 ‘29 .24 0 
Nutgalls Aleppy, DEE oc5 a Ib. .19 -20 18 .20 Seve 18 
Chtese, B98 occccc eens Ib 19 .20 17 .20 By 18 
Oak B:z em Extract, 25%, bbls Ib. es 03% .033% .03% 
Ree rer coer ere Ib rer 0234 : 
Ocsaue Mineral, 1100 Ib cks 
Sere era 09% 10 09% 10% .09% .10% 
Orthoaminoy phenol, 50lbkgs. Da a3 a:45 a435 2.25 4.15 2.25 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs Jb, 82 .84 .82 1.15 1.00 r35 
Orthochlorophenol, Gms .<..<1b.. 50 -65 50 65 .50 65 
Orthocresol, drs ......... lb. sad «iS sid «45 ska Bh. 


Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 


DAD cizcevercedes) Ib, .05% .06 05% .06 05% .06 CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FercerorT < e@eOf ANO 
o Country is divided in 5 zones, prices varying by zone. In drum prices ai #eAReince ; 5 ANGELES, CALIF TEXAS New YORK. N.Y OG cHICAGC 
range covers both zone and c-l and Icl quantities in the 5 zones; in each 
case, bbl. prices are 2¥%c higher; synthetic is not shipped in bbls.; 
p Country is divided into 5 zones. Also see footnote directly above; 
q Naphthalene quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila. or N. Y. 
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Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices 











HEAVY CHEMICALS 














AGRI cu LT u RAL in SE cTi Ci D E y Cudantietse ar: achlorphenol, 








Sulphite of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Hyposulphite of Soda 


Bisulphite of Soda 
Sal Soda 
Epsom Salts 


Spraying and Dusting Materials 
Immediately available in any amount 
=> 


We will gladly advise you 


on particular problems 








MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN,N.J. 





























BOSTON, MASS, 
nnn 





nua) 


Phenylene damine, 350 Ib 


ME ra auasaimasurcwers Ib. 
Para Tertiary amyl phenol, 
NUNES AGUA: bs c:o:6.0% Saisiniets Ib. 


Toluenesulfonamide, 175 Ib 
Telnentuninidberide, 410" 
ey BS. WES) iccccsts Ib. 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls, wks 
Ib. 


Guaranteed 991, to 100% Pure 
Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate - 


Pacifie 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ammonium Borate 








Chicago 





BORAX and Boric ACID 


Coast Borax Co. | 


Los Angeles 


Paris Green, 














allowed 


100 Ib kgs .. 
250 lb kgs 
Perchlorethylene, 50 gal -~, 


Arsenic Basis 


Persian Berry Ext, bbls ..Ib. 
Pentane, normal, 


28-38°C, 


STON S TES osicscccas gal. 

GPS, MLOUD S a.60 hes s0en zal. 

Petrolatum, dark amber, = 

DAME WIS) 6 aS sis ee weno Ib. 

Medim, DIS ....6..6s008 Ib. 

Dark green, bbls ...... Ib. 

| White, lily; bbls ......:% Ib. 

| White, snow, bbls ...... Ib. 
| ee ee eS eee rrr: 

| Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
MEOUD 3, TKN sc cacees gal. 
drs, group 3 .- gal, 


Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 
| CS WES. 6.0000 + ans 
Bayonne, 
West Coast, tks ....gal. 
Hydrogenated naphthas, frt 


tks, wks ..gal. 


East, tks ...gal. 


THE BEACON COMPANY |) S22ic0ccs 


Malden, Mass. 


Solicits an opportunity to submit 
samples and quotations on 


TRI 


Borate Naphthenate 
Bori-Borate Oleate 
Laurate Rincinoleate 
Linoleate Stearate 
Undecylenate 


And the corresponding Sodium and Potassium Soaps 


566 


TTHANOLAMINE COMPOUNDS 


Petroleum 


East, tk 


wks .. 
Phenol, 250- 
Phenyl-Alph 

100 Ib 


Phenyl Chlo 
sienes spun 


, tins 





Chemical Industries 


Lacquer diluents, tks, 
Bayonne 
Group 3, tks 

Naphtha, V.M.P., 
SS eT Cle re ga 
Group 3, 


East, tks, 
al. 


tks, wks ... gal, 
thinner, East, 


OE: MUR 6. os wade ne gal. 
Group 3, 
Rubber Solvents, stand grd, 


tks, wks ...gal. 


6. WES «. +... <M. 


Group 3, tks, wks ..gal. 
Stoddard Solvent, East, tks, 


gal. 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 


100 lb drs ....Ib. 


a-Naphthylamine, 
RRS aie sie narecae Ib. 
Fide, GES. «51D 


zine Hydrochlor- 
b. 


ee Pree 
Veleeasianiud. tech, tins ..Ib. 
Ib. 20.00 22.00 


Phloroglucinol 
Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
z Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
WEA, WES 4s.dcscue.es b. .28 .29 .28 29 .28 .29 
ts 1000 lb drs, 
Savers a tees cate 05% .06 05%4 .06 05% .06 
TTT Orikeniieebend, 350 Ib drs 
: epcla "toga s a aoa ais oars 52 .80 132 .80 52 -90 
Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbls, 
Sep) IS RR nie b. 144% .15 14 “15 14 22 

WAR is cu conan ens < | eo ao 70 Be -70 75 

Osage Orange, cryst .... Ib. .17 BY 45. 16 Pe" .16 17 
A Gee INN 0. 6 6sc<es Ib. .07 .0734 .07 .0734 .06 07% 
Powd, 100 lb bgs ...... Ib. .14% 115 14% .15 14% .15 

Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
122-127 dee MP... css lb. 04 0434 .04% .04% .02 04%4 
128 132 deg UN ay Ib. 05 0515 .0434 .0515 .03% .04% 
133-137 dew BP .éscecc Ib. 0575 + .06 05 06 .043 05% 

Para aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs 

sietataiNe-s Sas uece homie e aie 16 18 16 18 16 18 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 Ib 

Sr re es ee: 85 52 .85 52 60 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 tb 

Ree ae 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1:25 1.30 
Aminophenol, 100 Ib kgs Ib. es 1.05 78 = 1.05 78 80 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... 50 -65 .50 65 50 65 
Coumarone, 330 lb drs . ‘b. ae : -s we 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr 

reasavln pascal seat gal. 2.25 2.50 2.25 2:50 2:25 2.50 
Dichlorobenzene 150 lb bbls 

WEE a creerclscaciewee 16 .20 16 .20 15 18 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls 

Beery eer 45 52 45 52 45 52 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls, 

Le re ere 48 55 48 “59 48 55 
Nitrochlorobe nzene, 1200 

ee So .0 0 vo aH 08 lb. 231%, «24 23% 24 2314 26 
Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 » 

TOE kaso sivcanuecsaea 275 285. 235 255. 2:75 2.85 
Nitrophenol, 185 lb bbls Ib. 45 .50 45 .50 45 50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 

ee eae bh. 22 .94 .92 94 92 .94 
Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls Ib. = .35 37 35 37 29 37 


; -50 -50 

70 ao 70 Py 70 75 

20 22 20 jae 20 22 

56 60 56 .60 56 60 
.24 23 .24 .24 
22 22 sao 
Pe be as Seat 

55 Nom. 55 Nom. -.25 Nom 

a .09 09 -09 

10 15 ee 

02% .02% 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


12 12% .12 Pe ae aa 
eee 077% .067% .083%% .06% 08% 


.09 09% .08%% .09% 


06% 106% 107% 


.09 .09 


05% 05% .06% 


.09 091% .09 09% 


067% .063¢ .06% .05 -06% 


09 09% .09 09% 


0638 .053% .07% .04%4 .06% 


114% 115 


2.90 3.00 
15.00 16.50 


14% «115 14% 115 
1.35 S66 1.35 
-16 vee eee 
2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 
15.00 16.50 ae vet 
20.00 22.00 
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Current 


Phosphate Rock 
Rosin Oil 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis ‘ ‘a ae 
Sng ae ee +e ea era ton 3.25 .85 3.25 2. 3.25 

70% ar eye ton S4s6C CS a TS: CSS CORSO 

72% basis ..... ..ton 4.25 3.85 4.25 3.75 4.35 

75- Ag GME 246% an ton 5.25 4.90 5.30 4.75 5.50 

eh ere t 5.35 5.05 5.40 4.85 5.75 
17-50% tasks a aroats hens 6.25 5.90 6.25 578 6.30 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton 4.75 4.75 5.00 ale 5.00 
Phosphorous Oxychloride 175 , “ , ‘ ‘ 
WEE Neen so Glens oe ss Ib, .16 2( .16 2 .16 “aa 
Red, 110 Ib cases ...... Ib. 44 -45 .44 45 .40 45 
Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks..lb. 25 33 .28 ao 474% 133 
Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs. 4 38 .44 38 -44 38 -44 
Trichloride, cyl ........ -16 .20 -16 -20 16 -23 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 ib 
ME WES: 5 ig avec osaibssselece b, 144% .15% .14% .15% .13% .16 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
Destructive dist aa -48 -50 .48 -62 .59 62 
Stea am dist wat wh bbls Ba .64 oe .64 .65 awe aa 
are gal oe ‘: ee $a wae fee 
Stra aw color, bbls gal. . er ae naa or 
alecaabalsprecave gal. : ioe a here 
Pitch avlbecad wks ....ton 20.00 20.00 20.00 25.00 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, wks 
Oe Lee ee Pee Ib. ee 0314 
BINWOREED, 6:6 s.0.454 4 B. <1 13 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ..... ton «ss 439.60 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. . 
NG UMN gacleieas care bbl. 3.75 4.25 as F 
Stearin, ee Ib. .03 04% ... ae a ices 
PMU, FORE Kock cece oz. 35.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 24.00 38.00 
POTASH 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol. .Ib. 06% .06% .06% .073%8 .06% .07% 
> Sienna easel eeaee Ib. .07 .07% .07 108% 10705 (08% 
ao i ee ere 02% .02% .03% ... ian 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit ia kde ane — 

14% Baia crc ton J 3 ia a 

Manure Salts, imported ; 
20% basis, blk ........ ton 8.60 8.60 12.00 se F206 
30%: basis, BIE .. 05.0%: ton 12.90 12.90 19.15 ~« ERS 
Domestic, cif ports, blk unit ... 43 os ns mC re 
Potassium Acetate ....... lb. .26 .28 26 28 iad 28 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis ' parry nA 
— eerer rer. — —_ 22.00 37.15 37.15 
(ce. eee eer nit 4 3 se 
Pot & ine Sulfate, 48% Soaia : ¥ . 
ES a acd, soso aieeta enn ate ton 22.50 22.50 25.00 25.00 27.80 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis cai abil siiene- ented aii 
SER e See eee ton 35. 5 2.15 2. 7 
Potassium | — ate, USP 
See tO URN. xed < oan Ib. .07% .09 071%4 .09 07% .09 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 lb 
a) 2 RS Sepa ie are Ib. 08% .085 .08% .0856 .07% .085% 
Binoxal: ate, 300 Ib bbls..Ib. — -22 -23 -14 aa 14 «kz 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs ..Ib. 35 36 <a 36 .16 .30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 i 

He Oise se ocsaseceuer Ib, .07% .07% .07 077% .04% .07% 

LSC EC ae aaa ie ces oe cee re ae er 

Gee, WES 6s scascersas Ib. 

Chlorate crys, powd, 112 lb , 
NGS: GES ccncros cares Ib. ee 093%, .08% .0934 .08 .09 
WUE RN. 66nd soe 0's Ib. .12 13 ars a a ora 
POW, MEO oo.cic isis e's Ib. .0834 .093%4 ... a ae ies 
Chloride, crys, ” bbls 5 acs -04 04% .04 04% = «.04 .043%4 
Chromate, Kas ....50031Ds «29 .28 .23 28 23 .28 
Cyanide, 110 Ib cases ..lb.  .55 Ste ae .60 50 60 
Iodide, 75 Ib bbls ...... 1B: 60% 1.40 1.40 2.70 2.35 2.70 
Metz bisulfite, 300 Ib bbls - eee <A 10% .15 10% .11 
Oxalate, 1 eee 16 .24 .16 -24 16 .24 
Perchlorate, cks, wks .. if .09 oft .09 11 .09 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys, ? 
500 & 1000 Jb drs, wks Jb. 18% .19% 18% 19% 17% .19% 
Prussiate, red, 112 Ib kgs lb. —.39 41 ‘ao 39 .39 .41 

Yellow, 500 Ib casks . .Ib. 18 Po hs 18 one 16% .19 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb kgs Ib. or oA ea 21 ‘ 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb . 

DORE Sikoien coceen et b. -32 35 waa 35 ae en 
Propane, group 3, tks ....... re 607 o22 07 Se .07 
Pumice Stone, lump bgs ..Ib. — -047 -06 -043 .06 04 .06 

SE eee Ih. 05.07.05 07.04% 07 
Powd, 350 lb bes ...... Ib. -02%2  .03 2% .03 02% .03 
Putty, coml, tubs ..... 100 Ib. a 2.75 ane, 249 2.00 2.25 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 Ib. 4.50 4.00 450 3.40 4.50 
Pyridine, 50 gal drs .....gal. 1.25 ees 1.25 85 5.25 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atiantic ; ; 
i Ah ee -unit 12 13 12 13 12 ad 
imme Ea ae. ee 
uebracho, 35% liq tks ...Ib. ens .02% 02% -02 34 .02 ; 0236 
e 450 Ib bbls, cl ...... Ib. 02% .02% .02% .023%% .02% 
—_ het 100 lb ~_— 035 .02% .03% .02% .033 
lta ees 0358. 0356 .0238 = .03 3% 

Clarified, "64%, bales. . Ib. 03% .03 037g .023% .03% 
Quercitron, 81 deg lia, 450 2 06 063% .0S%4 .06% .08% .06 

Rarer : U072 272 VOY . 4 .06 

Solid, 100 Ib boxes ..... tb, -10 12 09% «13 09% .13 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks ..Ib. a 45 40 45 -40 44 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... Ib. Le .80 65 S .80 65 .70 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... ~ 14% ‘te 12% .16 ae oe 

Powd, Miva nencec uses . ASH ... we ae a 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 45 45 48 42 46 

SeCOtd {ih on sce wesc gal. --:.- 48 48 53 -46 51 

Third run, drs ........ gal. +59 60 ee ee es ses 
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Chemical Industries 





HENRY BOWER 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


manufacturers of: 





Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia 


Aqua Ammonia 


distributors of : 





Calcium Chloride 


Tri-sodium Phosphate 


Established 1858 





HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
2815 Cray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SODIUM BENZOATE USP 
BENZOIC ACID USP 


FREE FROM FOREIGN 
ODOR AND TASTE. 


co 
¢ a SHIPPED IN 100 POUND 
Oras PAPER-LINED BARRELS. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
60 EAST 42nv STREET 


Ok, 
ONES 


NEW YORK 


RESORCIN 


® Technical 
Solid — Ground — Lump 
“U.. S F. 


Resublimed — Recrystallized — Powder 











PYROCATECHOL AND PHLOROGLUCINOL 


(Technical—C. P.) 
PENNSYLVANIA COAL Propucts Co. 


Established 1916 


Petrolia Pennsylvania 











567 
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For All 











Barium Chloride 


sotected 
Pe P% 


2, 
° od 


A Product of exceptional purity 


+ 
o 
o 


0,00. 0¢.¢ 


¢ 
| 
+, 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 





bbe | me fot [tal | : 


\? | a jy 5 

1 \Xiat | | lon, ‘Gs | \* / Ge. 

.. 2 

“DRIERITE mg 

“Tay 

"> 

ng i AAS YS ” 

pi ” | rial | le “iN ae yc <8 
Pia | (B: Lan) caSit \3 a\ we 


Calcium 





SOLIDSLIQUIDS-GASES-SOLIDS-LIQUIDS- “GASES: ret 


10s: s 3svo-saindrtsaros: S3SV9- saindit- sano 


(Anhydrous 
“ The Versatile Desiccant”’ 
Liquids, Solvent Recovery, 
Drying Rooms, 


Sulfate) 


Industrial Gases, 


Air Conditioning 


EFFICIENT—V ERSATILE—NEUTRAL—NON-WETTING 


REGENERATIVE—ECONOMICAL 
Write for Booklet and Information 


A. HAMMOND - - - Yellow Springs, Ohio 


568 











Rosins 
Sodium Nitrate 


Prices 





Rosins 600 Ib bbls, 280 Ib unit 


ex. yard NY: 
ea ae 


Rosins, Gum, 
lb unit): 


eee rere eee eroeesecce 


Rosins, Wood, wks (280 1b _ 
unit), FF 


ee ee 


Rosin, Ww ood. 
NY 


Rotten Stone, bgs mines ..ton 2 


Lump, imported, bbls ..Ib. 
SCUCLE, GS 33640502 Ib. 
Powdered, bbis .....<++ Ib. 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ....Ib. 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks ae 
Salt Cake, 94-96%, c-l, wks 


a Geaigtgatapasecarnlace wie ton 
Chrome, C1, WKS: «....<.tOn 
Saltpetre, double refd, “gran, 
450-500 lb bbls ...... Ib. 
OWE DE docs venrese Ib. 
CREO UIE: no otsancrnanss = 


Satin, White, 550 lb bbls .. 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls . ib iC 


RSRTHOt ODES «is cee sis 96 525 1 

eae EO ss wena Ib. s 

Te b BS sic cetesss lb. s 
Schz efter’ a Ib. 
Silver Nitrate, vials ...... oz. 


Slate Flour, bes, wks ....ton 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, bgs, 
10 


ce-l, = Pe 01 
58% light, bes 106 lb 

ba. ie ow. e ocala secoue 100 lb 

p: _ CN ae aes 100 Ib 
Oe re 100 lb 

Soda Pac. 76% egrnd & 
flake, eae 10 : 
76% solid, re 100 lb. 
Liquid sellers, tks, 100 Ibs. 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib. 
Acetate, tech, 450 Ib bbls, 
WAS. Ch sssadatawnees Ib. 
AlIQUGte, ATS. o.4< <6:0,0:055 Ib. 
ATSCBGRE, OTB: 0650 0cews Ib. 
Arsenite, liq, ae eee 
Benzoate, US kes .. lh. 


Bicarb, So ID bbL, wks .100 Ib. 
Bichromate, 500 lb cks, —“~ 


Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl. wks Ib 
35-40% sol cbys, wks 1001b. 
Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... lb. 
Chloride, te0h .s..s<s%0 ton 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250° Ib dts, WKS. «20 Ib. 
Fluoride, 90%, 300 lb bbls, 
WS s-0-s.0. Carmi aeeleee Ib. 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls, 
E.G.D: WES iw dss cera lb. 


Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
375 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 


Tech, reg cryst, 375 lb 
DOIN, WEB: ou s.s0: 100 Jb. 
ROGIGE 6 68. cis ackau eee Ib 


Metanilate, 15 0 Tb bbls . “lb. 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, wks 
1! 


cryst, bbls, wks ..100 1b 
Monohydrate, bbls ..... Ib. 
Napthenate, drs ....... Ib. 


Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl Ib. 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 
NY 





r Bone dry prices at Chicago Ic higher ; 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. 
as ts 
prices 1c higher; 


Chemical Industries 


Savannah (280 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
5.35 4.50 “hy fe 2.75 5.15 
5.40 4.60 5.85 2.95 19 
5.45 4.80 6.50 3.55 5.35 
5.50 5.00 6.75 3.85 5.171% 
Bade 5.05 6.75 3.90 5.17% 
5.70 5.10 6.75 4.00 5.17% 
5.70 S315: 6.75 4.05 5.20 
5.74 5.30 6.75 4.60 5.20 
oy da’ 5.45 6.80 4.35 5.25 
5.90 5.50 6.80 4.75 5.40 
6.25 5.70 6.80 4.80 5.60 
6.50 5.90 6.85 4.85 6.20 
4.00 
4.05 
4.10 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.55 
4.85 
$15 
5.15 
4.30 §.25 
4.65 5.50 
5.00  S:75 
5.40 6.05 
ri SAG “S10 6.23 
23.50 24.00 23.50 24.00 23 50 24. 00 
.05 .07 05 .07 .05 
.08 .10 .08 sa2 .09 1 
02Y -05 02% 05 02 05 
023% .033% 02% .03% 02% 03 
; 1.30 1.10 1.30 90 1.10 
13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 13.00 18.00 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
059 .06% .059 .06% .0534 .06% 
069 07% : oF wan 
069 .07% ‘ ons ‘cre 
a 01% 01% ... 01% 
.30 oan 26 yf 18 .28 
26 27 .26 sae 15 .20 
26 .28 23 3 9% 33 
ss Se. ee nes 
48 .50 -48 .50 48 .50 
mebe 38% 31% .40% ot 
9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Lge 1.25 1.17% 1.25 
1.23 125 V.47% 3:23 
1.05 1.05 ack 1.05 
1.20 1.20 1.20 
1.50 1.50 1.50 
3.00 3.00 2.90 3.00 
2.60 2.60 2.50 2.60 
2:29 a2o- 215° “2:25 
08 03 .08 oy 03 
04% .05 04% «205 04% .05 
Ae .64 50 64 a 50 
eee 10% 0734 10% 07% 08 4 
.40 75 40 PY fe .05 75 
.46 -48 45 48 ane 
ne 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
06% 0654 .06'g .065@ .044 -07 
031 036 .03 036 .0234 .0335 
1.95 2.10 ‘<a ae eos “es 
06% .07% .06% .07% .053% .07% 
13.60 16.50 11.40 16.50 11.40 14.00 
15! 16% 15% .16 4 15% 16 
07% .08% .07% .091 .07 07% 
191 Py) | 19% .21 .20 By 3 | 
2.50 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 
2.40 2.75 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.65 
ae 2.40 2.40 3.50 3.10 3.50 
41 -42 41 42 .44 45 
2.65 3.05 2.65 3.05 2.65 3.29 
ane Kr 4. 3.25 as 3.25 
. 02% 02% ... 02% 
a -09 ¢ A I stats wets 
2 .54 Ss 54 ioe 54 
24.80 24.80 26.30 1.262 1.31%2 
25.50 25.50 27.00 
23.50 23.50 24.50 


iN. 


Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. 


Boston %c; 


.; refined 6c higher in each case; 
and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. 


Pacific Coast 3c; 


N. Y. and _ Chicago 
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C t Sodium Nitrite 
urren Thiocarbanilid 


Current 1934 1933 
__ Market —_ Low High Low High 





Sodium (continued) - 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbls ....Ib. .07% .08 07% .08 .07 


% .08 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfon- 

ate, 175 lb bbls, wks Ib. .25 ae By <2? 25 a 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls ..lb. 18 .19 18 .19 -¥7 19 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 lb ..Ilb. ... “id ae ake 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 

310 lb bbls, wks 100 Ib. 2.20 2.10 2.40 2.00 2.40 
WO. WEE. saceca 100 Ib. 2.00 “s mae 
tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
bbls, WKS 2... 100 Ib. 2.60 2.60 2.70 2.15 2.50 
bes, WES. 22s... 2001. eT 2.60 ‘aa oN cae “— 
Picramate, 160 lb kes eit. «67 -69 .69 PY a 69 72 
Prussiate, Yellow, 350 lb 

bbl, wks ae genre Ib. 54 .42 sky «212 11% 12 
Py rophosphz ite, anhyd, er 

11338) 1). Se eee ae ‘a5 a A 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal Poy 

RRC eee 100 1b. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 

40°,35 gal drs, wks 100 lb. ae .80 Py .80 75 80 

tks, WHS << 5.0 sane 100 Ib. ne .65 aan .65 65 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls 

meee setimeeiaecteigr aa Ib. .0434 .05 .0434 .06 .04% .06 
Stannate, 100 lb drs ....Ib. = .34 a 334% .37% .18 ae 
Sieatate WOE so scc0cn a Ib .20 29 .20 .25 .20 25 
Sulfani late, 400 lb bbls. .Ib. .16 18 .16 18 .16 18 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 

re 100 1b.%# 2.35 2.85 2.20 2.85 2.00 2.85 
Sulfide, 80% cryst, 440 Ib 

bbis, wks ......... Ib, ... 02% .02% .02% .02% .023%4 

62% solid, 650 lb drs, c-l, 

ME. 3% wat aneameaes Ib. bats .03 a .03 ae .03 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 lb bbls, 

WE tc) aa beak e ke Ib. .023 02% .02% .02 3 03% 
Sulfocyanide, bbls .. ..Ib. oe 42% .28 24, 28 35 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs 

da git wearale gre Neras ah oat er ete re .90 70 90 SF 67 
Spruce Extri act, ord, tks ..Ib. aes .O1 ahs .01 00% .01 


Ordinary, bbls 


Super spruce ext, tks .. lb. ... A) C7 ae 013 .01% .01% 

Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. ese UE os 01% 015% .01% 

Super spruce ext, powd, 

bes Ib. one -04 ware P ee .0¢ 


Starch, Pearl, 140 lb begs 


3.4 5 8 3.76 Fy 3.01 : 
Powd, 140 lb begs ...100 Ib. 3.56 3.66 Gay 3.66 19 2.91 
Potato; 200 Ib bes <2... Ib. .05% .06 05% .06 033% .06 
BUTP ORB. aoc 5:6:00:6 0 'n-es Ib, .06 06% .06 06% .043% .06% 
Rice, 200 lb bbls ...... Ib. 071%4 008% 07% .08% .07 08% 


) Wheat; thick bus.......<.1b s+. 08% .06% .08% .0534 .063% 
Stront um carbonate, 600 Ib. 


Nets WED cic ca ee ates Ib. 07% 07% 07% 007% 07% .07% 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY 


_ 
Oo 
Oo 
as 
st 
dod 
KL 
~ 
w 
\ 
bod 
~) 


dow 





ae eee renee: Ib. .09% .11 109% 111 07 11 ACTION with plenty of stamina... speed 
Sulfur wiidene te eyelacanatar a mle a i BPs : : a 
Crude, fo.b. mines ....ton 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 with safety . .. all these keep your cleansers 
Flour, coml, bgs ....1001b. 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 1.60 2.35 
BOE: aarertsvene onic 1001b. 1.95. 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 in championship form is- 
Rubbermakers, bgs ..100 1b. 2.20 2.80 2 20 2.80 2.20 2.80 at tien alibi - You get such dis 
[1 AR Aer 10Gb. 2:55; 3.35 255 335 2:55 3.95 i i i i i 
sect e ae See See ee le tinction easily and economically with a 
Superfine, bgs .....100]b. 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 
131) eee 100Jb; 2:25 3.10 2.25 3.10 2.25 3.10 Metso Detergent. 
Flowers, bes ....... 100lb. 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 3.00 3.75 
Bi leiaetae ce: 100 Ib. 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 
Roly Das: occas necks 1001b. 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 Metso Granular, Metso 9 and Metso 99, 
Wil oun fue sere 100 1b. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 : : i P 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 Ib . industry's newest alkalies, are white, free 
CUS. WES idc4daasteet Ib. .05 051% .05 05% .05 05% 2 : f 
Yellow, 700 Ib drs, wks lb. .03% .04:4 103% 104% 103% ‘044 flowing crystalline powders, quickly soluble 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl Ib. 8% .10 07 10 .07 og 
a units, wks ... > Abe 06% ve ee ean in water. You can rely on their purity and 
Re EO wo awiiuowawaie es ». Re 0434 ee ies Ree = 2 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks ...Ib. ©... 0.13 ww, eae 4 uniformity as they are made by the oldest 
Multiple units, wks ....Ib. oe 09% we ES oe rene 
Sulfuryl CHIloride 266.6000 lb. BN ib 40 15 .40 15 40 li . * 
Sumac, Italian, grd ...... ton 59.00 59.00 5800 75.00 50.00 75.00 U. S. A. silicate of soda producer. 
dom, D&s, WES. 2.666568 ton cee. ane Sa cos 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, P 
do “et rSHS ton... 8.50 800 8.50 6.50 8.00 Let's talk over how Metso Detergents can 
RU Of DUC 25506008 A 8.00 7.50 8.00 6.00 7.50 
Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bgs, NY increase your profits. 
RRR ie ARS ton 14.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 
Refd, 100 Ib bgs, NY ton 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 22.00 30.00 


7.50 30.00 18.00 30.00 
Refd, white, bes ne are’ ton 5.00 60.00 35.00 60.00 


rete svar bas tom g509 60.09 G09 60.09 300 60” | DAL ADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
Refd, white, lg NY ton 75.00 80.00 75 


75.00 80.00 50.00 80.00 





aes se NY pea at ae. aw 2.98 3.25 1.70 2 fe: General Offices and Laboratory: 1255S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sins Gea. oy: a sii bai 2.00 2.75 =o. 2.60 Chicago Sales Offices: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
eat ah ae ah unitu ... 2.10 180 2.40 1.40 3.00 Seid in Canada by NATIONAL —_ =. 
South American cif..unitu .. 2.75 2.75 3.10 on 2.50 SILICATES LTD., Toronto, Ontario. ail ~ 
Tapioca Flour, high grade, F 
Ct er ea ere b )215 5 0215 .05 .03 .05 
Tar pee Oil, 15%, drs gal 21 1 22 .20 ey ¥- 
CL Ps SC ae gal. 20 24 2 .24 342 .24 
Tar, i ine, delv, GE Cocca gal. 25 26 
CEG SEED on ciicrewcssey gal. a -20 i oe 
Tartar Emetic, tech ...... Ib. 22% .23 .23 .23 
Se. CS ecawakadewne Ib. 28 28% .27 28% 
Terpineol, den grd, drs ...Ib. .1334 .1434 
Re ee Mee Ib 13 .14 ~ she ; 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 galdrs Ib. 0834 .09 0814 .09 O84 .09 é 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. 12 113 112, 113. 11243 Manutatiured ender Patents 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl Ib. .20 25 20 25 25.28% 1898707 and 1948730 

















t Bags 15c lower; » +- 10. 
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SULPHUR 


912% 
Pure 


Your business is solicited 








whether of carload or 


cargo quantities 


» 


EXAS GULEX SSULPHUR 


75 E.45" Street (1 =) New York City 
Mines: Gulf, Newgulf and Long Point,Texas 





| : Powders | 
| Metal Powders 

Ever increasing applications are be- 
ing developed in the chemical field! 
Sizes and grain structure to meet 
special requirements. (Some special 
»owders as fine as one micron.) Cu, 
Zn, Sn, Ni, Fe, Cd, Pb, Mo, W, Ag 


and others. 


| Please write for particulars 


Charles Hardy. Ine. 


415 Lexington Ave. New York City 



























JOHN FABERNETHY & CO 
a 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 
LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


708:IO MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYNNY| | 











Tin Crystals 
Zinc Stearate 


Prices 








Current 1934 1933 
Market Low High Low High 
Tin, cry crystz als, , 500 Ib bbls, 

i nee Tera an 38 38% = .30 40% .24 -41 
ie ae.” Sr re Ib. me 012 50% .553%  .23 ae 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. .56 .58 .55 .60 27%. .59 
Tetrac hloride, 100 ib drs, 

es VL 1 2534 26 .25%4 .28% .26 <28 

Titanium ‘Dioxide, 300 lb 
EPO Soe Ib. 17% .19% .17% .19% 17% .19 
Barium Pigment, bbls ....Ib. 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls ... Ib. 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Toluol, 110 gal drs, wks gal. 3 me Be}. 35 
8000 gal tks, frt allowed gal. .30 .30 30 
— mixed, 900 lb drs, 
Signs wameees eee . Py | .28 2 .28 sae .28 
Sees . ithol, red, bbls ....lb. = .75 80 75 85 .80 95 
Para, red, alent Be “ate 49 5 80 ens .80 
Toluidine, ere De oes 1.35 135 4:35 1.55 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .32 .36 32 36 «32 36 
Triamyl Bor ate, drs, wks lb. ... .40 ae -40 ras 
Triamylamine, drs, wks ...Ib. ue 1.25 1.00 1.25 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal drslb. .09%4 .10 09% .10 09%4 .10 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs 
ere ere rh eee Ib. ae 38 35 .38 35 38 
Tricresyl Phosphate, drs ..Ib. yb sao 19 26 19 26 
Triphenyl Guanidine ..... Ib. .58 .60 58 60 58 60 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks 
REET TY Te ree ee ton 27.50 30.00 as % 
Tungsten, Wolframite perunit 15.00 15.25 12.00 15.25 10.00 12.50 
— ene cl, NY 

dock: Bhls. ......dsiceaes gal. {53 46% .63% 46% .51% 
Savannah, bbls .......gal. -48* 41% .58% ; 
Jacksonville, bbls .....gal. -48* 41% .58% 

Wood Steam dist, bbls, c-l, 
D . biaicg dicuka hora 64k gal, re 45 41 -61 42 -48 
Urea, pure, “112 Ib cases .. Ib. BS ae 4 Bt oe ao a7 
Fert grade, bgs cif. ..ton100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 82.60 90.00 
c.i.f. S.A. points . .. .ton100.00 120.00 90.00 120.00 82.60 90.00 
Urea Ammonia liq 55% NHa, 
Ses alein a eiwer aan unit .96 -96 
V shasia beard, 42%, tannin 

I re ere ton 44.00 48.00 39.00 48.00 27.50 42.00 
Cups, 32% tannin, bgs..ton 30.00 32.50 23.00 32.50 17.00 25.00 
Mixture, bark, bgs ....ton ... 32.00 -- 32.00 22.00 28.00 

Vermillion, English” ‘hos weds, 1256 1.70 1.41 1.73 1.05 1.42 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl ..Ib.  ... 1.00 re 1.00 os 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bgs ........ton 31.50 29.50 34.00 24.00 32.00 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbls ..Ib. 033% .03% .03% .03 03% 
WAXES 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... 22 sas 25 430 144%. .17 
Bees, bleached, white 500 

lb GIADS,; GASES c.cé sks is ss same soe sae 30 35 

Yellow, African, bgs . «Ib. 12154 ..Ze 16 By 13 20 

Brazilian, Gas... 1D. ae .25 és 

CmM@an. “DBS: 06-060. Ib, «23 eo 

Refined, 500 Ib slabs, 

DOR acc cua es cess 3 27% «28 21 29 18 26 
Camgee BOE. 0ss.0.00 Ib. -1l 124% 10% .14% .09 11 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 

ME caus caasiseince een Ib. nominal .30 39% .20 35 

No. 2, yellow, bgs ....Ib. .39 41 .34 41 

MO; S,. tie Gc (OEO ceeckts <20 .29 20 .29 14 20 

No. 3, Chalky, bgs ...Ilb.  .21 2344 ae 

6,3, C5 OES 2.250 nominal 16% .243%4 .11% .17 
Ceresin, white, imp, bgs “ 43 45 

WME PREM: cise Kaw-s oe .36 38 

Domestic, MB oes baat ib, .08 Pe | ek wane 
Japan, 224 lb cases ....Ib. .06% .07 06% .07% ... Sey 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. .10% .11 -10 11 033% .10 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 

Spermaceti, blocks, cases Ib. .19 .20 18 .20 Bs .22 

Cakes, cases .... lb. .20 .22 19 By» | 18 <a 

Whiting, 200 lb bgs, cl, “wks 

re ton «++ 12:00 ne: a apd 
Alba, bgs, c-l, NY .....ton ... 15.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
Gliders, bgs, c-l, NY ...ton ... 15.00 mae re Oe Hie 

Wood Flour, cl, bes .....ton 18.00 30.00 18.00 30.00 18.00 36.00 
Xylol, frt allowed, East 10° 

RE WEE csicecasaas gal. .27 .29 “a7 .29 .29 .29 

Coral, CEA WES. occiccs gal. ae 26 irae 26 ee 26 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. .36 37 .36 By J .36 oe 4 
Zinc, Carbonate tech, bbls, 

Se ee ee 094 Fi 09% .11 09% .11 

Chloride fused, 600 Ib Fg 

WB sacks are vases Ib. .04% .0534 .04% .05% .05 .0534 
Sean. 500 Ib bbls, wks . .Ib. . 053% .05% .06 0538.06 
Soln 50% tks, wks. .100 Ib. = 2.00 <ie 2.00 ee 3.00 
Cyanide, 100 Ib drs ....1b. 36 41 36 41 38 

Zinc — 500 lb bbls, el, | 
iat cate bate a 057 = .0567%4.071 04% 07% 
Met a, high gr ade — - 
on ay ee mae 405 405 4.75 3:02 5.37 

E. St: Loui... << 100 Ib ee a5 3.70 4.46 ee hse 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks..Ib. .0534 .06% .053%4 .06% .05 -06 

French, 300 lb bbls, wks 

hee KAS ee AEE Ce Ib 06% .10% .053% .11% .0534 .11% 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib. .21 22 .20 22 17% = «21 
Perborate, 100 lb drs ...Ib. es 125 1.25 ee 
Peroxide, 100 Ib drs ...Ib. ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Resinate, fused, dark, bbls 

sualethra IRIeIix 's Sukaee rer areInn b. 05% .06% .05% .06% .053% .06% 
Stearate, 50 lb bbls ....Ib.  .18 al 18 21 a5 “a9 


* Asked, no bids. 
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C t Zine Sulfate 
urren Oil, Whale 
Current 1934 1933 ‘ Ye Ted 
Market Low High Low High ] | a 
Zinc Sulfate, crys, 400 lb" bbl, Y 4 YY, y y 
MMS oc cach uarccwakg cures - 028 .033 .0234 .033 .03 03% - ts 
Fiske, thls .......... ie i Riepeeer yas at Fat 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls, delv Ib. 1034 .113% .103% .13% .12 13% 
ar Oe sas AM AMM cay) ale! ae og lavqyoiy 
0 It % 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat kgs i 02% .03 02% .03 021%4 .03 
Pe EME. on ckcca we yes Ib. 45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 
Semi-refined, kgs ...... lb. 08 10 08 10 08 10 opper ww ye a e 
Oils and Fats : 
Castor, No. 3, 400 Ib bbls. 09% .10% .0934 .10% .08% .09% Available in large or small 
Blown, 400 Ib bbls ..... = 11% .12% .11% .12% .11% .12% l d l . d 
China Wood, bbls spot NY lb. ... .09 07% .099 .047% .09% crystals, an puiverized. 
‘ERE OOOG IGS cesiens-< Im. vee -084 .07% .094 .04% .08% 
CONSE TES sca 0es cece | ee 084 067% .094 04% 08% 
Coconut, edible, bbls NY..Ib.  ... 043g .04% .10% ... .10%4 
Manila, bbls NY ......lb. ... 04% .0334 .04% .03%% .043 
Se  aaeere Ib. ... 103% 10254 103% 10254 103% 99 % } ure 
Tks, Pacthe Coast ...fB:  «.. 02% .02% .03 021%4 .033% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
aoc ole & Weaces gal. 38 Nom. .34 .40 .19 “35 
Coote TS TAN ics ous ie, aes 0165 .012 .017  .015% .019 - 
Corn. crude, bble, NY ....16. .<. .10 0454 .10 0454 07% Always packed in new, 
TR MOUS kc ce once i rr .09 03% .09 02% .06% . 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, NY ..lb. ... ok! 0534 11 .05 v4 08 34 clean, tight barrels and 
Cottonseed, see Oils and Fats kegs— 450 250 and 100 
News Section. d ? 
Degras, American, 50 gal a 
WEL Ghee casks 0334 .043% 5234 .04% .02 03 pounds net. 
English, brown, bbls, NY Ib 073g .0° 03% 04 0274 .04 
Greases, Vellow. os. cccus's 045g .04,: .023, .04% .0134 .035% 
White, choice bbls, NY 1 045g .05% .0234 .05! 02%, .045¢ 
Herrins, Coast, tks ...... al. ae Nom. .15 <2e <3] a 
Lard Oil, edible, prime . Pe |) ee 0954... 09% .08% .10% ™ Co R Cc 
Extra, ~ Watxs hatees Ib. is 8% .07 .O8! } 071%4 08% ICHOLS PPE oO. 
Extra, BRS bbls ...... lb. fs 8% .063¢ .08% .06 08 : : 
Linseed, Re iw, less than 5 bbl Unit of the Phelps Dodge Corporation 
ROMY So NES Sa eee essravars ewes 101 .095 .105 .08 SP 
bbls. el apoe: is ccusins I iw 093 .087 .101  .072 211 Sales Offices : Works: 
Me cs ose giurere la a nine ons Ib. . .087 081 095 -066 .104 40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
Menh: lien. tks, Baltimore gal.  .20 .24 By “29 .09 <kS 9: scthie ae) | Paso, Texas 
Refined, shel as... i 052 ‘052 069 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texa 
Bele bas srarevere alas’ sc arerere a's Ib 046 046 061 Cable Address : TRIANGLE 
Lis eht —— are Sarre -046 .046 .057 
aie hid ins aca lb. Pee .04 .04 .05 
Ne: vnlaad. c. J 20° bbls, NY 
pea atatets ree ee 16% a: 16% .113% .16% 
E xtra, bbls, "NY eteeees Ib. cece O84 .07 O84 06% 08% 
Pare, BOM TEE oses dee 1 aes ke «kh old 0734 .14 
Oleo, No..t, bble, NY ....1B: .% 11% .06 11%. .05 067% 
ING: 2. DE NE ic gece | see 10% .053% .11% .04% .063% 
~~, denat, —, NY ~<a .84 .86 .76 .90 .47 .80 To the 
Edible, bbls, ee gal. 1.55 1.70 1.55 1.90 1.30 1.85 
Foots, bbls, NY padeaee Ib. 07% 07% .06% 07% .04% .063%4 
Palm, Kernel, casks ...... Ib. .0285 Nom. .02% .04% .04 04% 
Niger, Me aie s-cédaawed Ib. = .031 .0340 .031 .0334 .024 044 
Peanut, crude, Bois: Pee «53D fee 09% .06% .09% .03% .07 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... Ib, 10% 11 07% .11 07% .11 You can improve the appearance, prevent oxidation, and 
Perilla, drs, i eer ee Ib. 08% .0834 08% .095% .05 10% h if f Id d bb : l b l i 
1) SS Ib.* .0776 Nom. .07%4 .09 03% .0934 prolong the life of your moulded rubber articles, by applying 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section ny ” 
Rapeseed, blown, - NY ny .08 082 .08 O82 ics ees WA X LAC 
Denatured, drs, ..gal.  .40 41 <a? 44 34 65 Wi WwW H H 
Red, Distilled, bbls ...... Ib. .0736 .0836 1067 10836 ‘057% 0756 a ilbur hite emulsion 
P ba o. os ae = : ts Iie es 06% .06 06% .05 .06 e 
almon, Coas a . , 
nesnabneciac tego ing 25 Nom .15  .21. .11 18 Also WAX EMULSIONS for Paper . . . Textile . . . Leather 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks . oa .21 .25 .13 .25 09% .20 ...and Building Materials Industries. 
Refined alkali, drs bi alae Ib. .052 .056 mee ae Ae ham 
ERE. svtcewsa nd eeecas | Seer ae 2% ate ae nate W 
Light pressed, drs ......lb. .046 §.05 ve ere eee eee THE WILBUR HITE CHEMICAL CO. 
MBN, oslo o4. 5 salk.a e068) eis ie wee .04 aia aca eee nee 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... Ib. .11% 111% (07% (13% (08% “id Owego, New York 
WEG: GON. 66: ckbceclowes Ib, .11% .11% .08 13% .10 11 
Soy Bean, crude 
PACING COaSE icin cece | See NOM. ..< Nom. .032 .035 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills ..Ib.  ... 07% .06 071% .027 .0O85 
Crude, drs. NY . oD .081 .085 .066 .08 .04 .095 
a. bbls, Se Giese ata Ib. .086 .097 .071 .092 04% .106 
1 aa eee ie .08 O87 «.. re ae aa i : 
Sperm 38° C7, bicached, thle We offer for delivery from spot stocks : 
TeCrcre recy Tree : 106 108 106 11 ue Per 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, N 
Riker eed ib. .099 101 .099 103... ... 2 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
Gist TE iicesacuewlece Ib. .10 oan .09 Ek? 0714 .10 
Double pressed saponified 
je Ce ee Sete Ib. .09 .10 .09 .10 .08 .10 
Triple pressed dist bgs ..lb. .1234 .1334 .113%, .13% .10% .123% 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... Ib. .083%4 .09 .05 10% 03% .06% 
Tallow City, extra loose ..lb. ... 05% 02% .05% .02 .03% 
Edible, tierces ......... Ib. ina 06% .043% .06% .03% .051% 
Tallow Oil, bbls, c-l1, NY Ib. 0534 .06 05% .06 05% .06 
Acidiless, tks, NY ......Ib. ..- 07% .06 071%A .05 .07 Ni cS a 
Vegetable, Coast mats ..Ib. .07% Nom. 06 07% .04% .06 e 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..Jb. .07% ... A, ee 06% .07% INCORPORATED 
WGUbIe; BOIS: 66.50 bn tees Ib. .12% .13 2m id .08 Ag ° 2 . 
Whale, crude, coast. tks Ibo ss 0040 ae : Industrial and Fine Chemicals~Raw Materials 
Winter bleach, te o* | are Me sas i? se ee 
Refined, nat, bbls, NY ..Ib. .068 (07 068 107 (1, 21! 157 Chambers Street 
Tel. BArc. 7-5129—30 New York City 
* New crop shipment tanks .066. 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 
Local Suppliers 


























MASSACHUSETTS 




















responsible manufacture- 


| 
| 
A selected Directory of | RHODE ISLAND 
| 
‘sales agents, and jobbers | 


DOK & INGALLS., INC. 


who maintain spot stocks 


ANILINE OIL 





Chemicals 
Solvents 


DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Full Listof Our Products, 
See Chemical Guide- Book | lar products. 
EVerett 4610 


of chemicals, 





stores, paint 


Everett Station, Boston 


EK. & F. KING & Co.. Ine. 

Est. 1834 Let us tell 

399-409 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








for space on 
and in our 


Guide-Book. 


Headquarters for 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide — a 








| 
ovvnsiages gums, naval 


lizer materials and simi- 


° e | 
our combination contract | 


dye and | Heavy Chemicals 


| Textile Specialties 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 


INCORPORATED 
705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


and | ferti- 





GEO. MANN & CO., INC. 


251 Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
hi = Branch Office 
this page NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 


Chemical 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
| (Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


| Industrial Chemicals 
| Clycerine 
| Stearic Acid 


you about 



















ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE J 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 










/ Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
2 ’ 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Building No.9. Bush Terminal BROOKLYN.N.Y. 








ps EE ES 
| | NORMAL ~CONCENTRATED ~ PROCESSED ~ 


AL 
RUBBER LATEX| 














' Always In Stock Kor Immediate Delivery 
_HEVEATEX CORPORATION | 
{8 GOODYEAR AVE. ae 


_MELROSE,MASS. 
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COPPERAS 


(Jron Sulphate) 


Granular and Crystals 
co 


E.M.SERCEANT PULPAND CHEMICALCO. 
INC. 


Empire State Bidg. New York City 








The Breakers 


On The Boardwalk Atlantic City, New Jersey 


SITUATED DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN FRONT AND 
CONVENIENT TO ALL PIERS AND AMUSEMENTS. 








Per day 8 Ge With Meals European & @P Private 
per person & Private Bath Plan e Bath 





HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL BATHS 
Excellent Food French Cuisine 


Garage 


Emanuel E. Katz, Man. Director 
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THE CHEMICAL MARKET-PLACE 
Wants & Offers 


Rates—All classifications, 
$1.00 an insertion for 20 
words or less, additional 
words 5c each per issue: 
10c for forwarding mail 























Help Wanted 


Business Opportunities 








SALESMAN for office and outside work, pref- 
erably one familiar with imported industrial 











chemicals and raw materials. State experience, | if box number address is WE HAVE many friendly contacts in the chem- 
age, religion and salary desired. Box 1083, peas 7 ‘ ical, dye, photo, dry color, pharmaceutical, pre- 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. | used. q Three insertions serving trades. We are seeking additional non- 
| f | : £ P conflicting ae al products to sell. Mar eg 
@ >a ¥ a 4 ¢ = turers w it nout represent: ation are offerec 1€ 
or the pl ice Of two. ay equivalent of New York office service. Edw. 
| ment with order S. Burke, J. F. Hollywood, 132 Front Street, 

| . | New York, N. Y. 

~ . . } 
Situations Wanted | Chemical Industries 





25 Spruce St., New York | ‘inleaiiiaaiaie 














ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, university gradu- E. F. REESE, DOVER, N. J. Manufacturer 
ate, igs gga hy testing, — and of Cesium Salts, Amorphous Boron, Rare Earths 
research work in metals, oils, soaps, cleaners, ‘ ‘ W and special products. 

polishes, cosmetics wishes new connection. Box Situations anted 

1078, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER, graduate Ga. Tech. 
CHEMIST, Seven years’ experience in analyt- Co-operative Plan, with experience in plant 


ical and control work, ores, coal, slags, water, practice, analysis, and control, desires position LET us be your factory. Manufacturing chem- 
petroleum oils, industrial chemicals, asphalt, with opportunity for advancement. Producer. ists. Pharmaceutical specialties. Private form- 
tars, benzol, also plant operator. Box 619, Excellent references. Box 1082, CHEMICAL ulas. Your labels. Southport Chemical, 26lc 
CHEMICAL INDUST RIES. INDUSTRIES. Greenwich Street, New York 











CHEMIST, B.S., M.A. 1927-8. Experienced yi 
in adhesives, glues, starches, dextrines, gums, C ~ MIC _ PATENT EXPERT, age 35, tech 
resins, paints and varnish, lacquers, vegetable "Cal graduate with 15 years’ experience chem- 


oils, analytical, research and manufacture. Box ice = sae eens and patent work, now MANUEL BENET, Salvador 77, Mexico City, 
618, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES employed in charge of research and develop- solicits correspondence from Chemical Manu- 


ment and patent department, desires position 
along similar lines or in patent work ematuainels 
with progressive company. Broad chemical ex- 
perience, including 6 years as _ Consulting 
CHEMIST, Graduate 1916. Wide experience Chemist. Skilled patent specification writer 
BS analytical, research, assayer, lacquers, and well-known consultant in patent litigation Se 
enamels, cleaning compounds, electro-plating,  ™atters. Member leading technical societies, in- 

operator. Box 616, CHEMICALINDUSTRIES.  Ve"tive, numerous publications, a hard worker. 

Available also on a retainer-fee basis. Box 1079, 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. YOU may have a waste product for which a 
use can be found. Send sample and particulars 
to International Products Corp., Trenton, N. J. 


facturers of United States interested in intro- 
ducing their products in Mexico. 

















CHEMIST-ENGINEER-SALESMAN. Ten 
years’ experience non-ferrous metals, synthetic 
resins, plastics, rubber, chemical apparatus and 











equipment. Box 620, CHEMICALINDUSTRIES Materials Wanted 
WANTED Dependable, profitable selling chemi- 
cal or specialty. Proper representation assured 
GRADUATE CHEMIST, 1907. Experienced POTASH PERSULPHATE. Are desirous of right product. Straight commission or dis- 
in dyes and intermediates, pharmaceuticals, contacting users of this material. Have excep- tributorship basis. Central States. References. 
recovery of precious metals, research on lacquers, tional price on high grade po Box 1070, Box 1081, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


enamels, solvents, nitro-cellulose. Box 617, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 














ROBERT E. SADTLER 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, B.S. 1923. Married. 











Ten years’ experience in research, development, For Sale Attorney at Law (Tenn.) 

plant design, operations, Reserve Officer, Engi- j 

neers, U. S. A. Box 615, CHEMICAL Registered Patent Attorney 

INDUSTRIES. Chemical and Metallurgical Patents 
For sale: Clean CAST IRON BORINGS, 412 West Pine Street 
ALUMINUM CLIPPINGS, FOILS, ALUMI- Seli p | x 
NUM BORINGS, METAL WASTES of all elinsgrove, ennsyivania 


kinds. Correspondence solicited. H. M. Alperin 
& Co., Cambridge, Mass. 











Your classified advertisement on 
























this page brings results. If you ATE Z.HzPOLACHEK 

are looking for a position or want Business Opportunities YOUR IN] 

is sual, “aide ae Bae oe a TRADEMARK RESO ACCS 
. 7 REG. PATENT ATTORNEY PROF. ENGINEER 

ae hep gg a —— nen ani mae neues Suit Camas hace gael peri ge wher apiaguagntere sgh 

—here is the place to tell about it. p pert sags SO Engineer, 174 Madison oe ion page har 
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RAMASIT 
K. CONC. 


makes fabrics 


WATER REPELLENT 
One bath method 


Tensile strength and feel of the material 


are not affected 


THE FABRIC REMAINS POROUS 


<)> 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COAL TAR PRODUCTS 
FROM KOPPERS 








KOPPERS IS ONE OF THE TWO LARGEST 


= PRODUCERS OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has given Koppers a thorough knowledge of the coals 
from which tar products are produced. 


KOPPERS BUILT OVER 75% OF ALL THE 
= BY-PRODUCT OVENS IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has made Koppers more familiar than any other organi- 
zation with the processes of tar production. 


KOPPERS IS ONE OF THE THREE LARGEST PRO- 
= DUCERS OF CRUDE TAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


This has kept it in intimate daily contact with the practical side 
of the production of coal tars and their products. 





BENZOL ance 
TOLUOL cosuseriat ana nitration 
XYLOL coo and tnaustsian 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL ox 202 Puriyy 
CRESOL w.s.p..resin ana special Fractions) 
CRESYLIC ACID or rate... row Boiine 
NAPHTHALENE 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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“We’—Edittorially Speaking 


One of our most astute and aggressive 
scouts, just back from the Chemical Engi- 
neers’ meeting, at Pittsburgh, reports that 
after a long conference with Harry Curtis, 
that the Valley 
Authority is going to make cheap phos- 
phoric acid at Muscle Shoals, no matter 


he finds Tennessee 


how much it costs! 
ao fo afo afo 


We have been caught in a social faux 
pas, a tactical error, a political blunder, a 
howling mistake, or what have you. In 
the news item reporting the moving of a 
more or less well-known alkali company 
into the more or less well-known Lincoln 
Building, we listed among the other ten- 
ants six more or less well-known chemical 
firms. But we omitted from that list the 
very well-known firm of Chew, Chew and 
Chew. John Aldridge Chew, Esq. (pres., 
Scarsdale, 
Virginia, 
“What type of business am 
I conducting in the Lincoln Building?!” 
We give up, John; 


v.p., sect’y, and treas.), of 


New York, 


writes to us: 


and_ Berryville, 


we never were good 
at riddles anyway. 
So afo afe ae 
“The task before a business man today,” 
opines Edward A. Filene, “is not learning 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of December, 1919 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, O., 
receive order from China, for 
$4,484,000 worth of indigo dyes. 
probably largest single order for 
dyes ever placed in the U. S. 


Dr. Maximilian Toch addresses 
A. I. Ch. E., at Savannah, Ga., on 
the advantages of china wood oil 
in varnish. 

Dr. Arthur D. Little, at same 
meeting, foresees large expansion 
of chemical industries in South, 
predicting that aluminum, coal- 
tar products, naval stores, and 
wood pulp will be developed 
from the chemical side. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen, Man- 
hattan, incorporated, capital of 
$5,000,000, for production 
chemicals and air products. 


Monsanto constructing plant 
for manufacture of caustic soda 
and liquid chlorine on east bank 
of Mississippi, opposite com- 
pany’s present buildings. 

Perkin Medal will be awarded 
this year to Prof. Charles F. 
Chandler, for his work in stand- 
ardizing kerosene. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co., 
Manhattan, incorporated, capital 


$60,000. 
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but what he 


thought he 


unlearning once 
knew about The 
more you think about it, the wiser that 


business 


business.” 


saying becomes. 


o, 2. 2. 2. 
~~ bd “~~ ~~ 


We have a real live author in our midst. 
John Uri Lloyd has just published “Our 
Willie,’ a story of the Kentucky moun- 
tains; a continuation of his former novel, 
“Stringtown on the Pikes”. 


©, Qe Go & 
~ ~ “ 


And speaking of taxes—as who isn’t 
these days—during the Civil War the duty 
on sulfur, and it all came from Sicily in 
those days, was $6 a ton. 


*, 2, %, °, 
“ OO “° —° 


Did know—that the first sales 


manager of the Dow Chemical Company, 


you 


Rupert Paris, is the head of a flourishing 
insurance agency in Detroit. 

That just 60 years ago Caesar Grasselli 
won a box of cigars from Lammot du 
Pont, the elder, because he could produce 
and deliver a tank car of sulfuric acid of 
the hitherto uncommercial strength of 
The present Lammot du Pont has 


that original cigar box. 


97%. 


o, 2%. % 2. 
“. “e “ “° 


Donald Richberg said to the radio audi- 
ence: “Section 7A has been much mis- 
understood”—you're telling us! 

fe ate ake ake 

“Much of the best chemical engineering 
is only a knowledge of freight rates,” said 
H. O. Chute, at the Chemists’ Club round 
table, and the Board of Governors are 
seriously considering censoring him for 
spreading subversive propaganda for the 
Traffic Club. 


o, o%, o% 
“ “~ LO “ 


All editors feel called upon in the first 
issue of a new organ to boldly proclaim 
the purpose for which it stands. Horace 
Greeley was no exception, neither is 
Carl Hazard. In “Witcombings,” a house 
organ he issues for Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
he announces: “through it we hope to 
amuse, instruct and stimulate.” And does 
the “eyeful” in the rubber bathing suit 
on the opposite page fulfill his promise. 
Well, see for yourself. 


oe & 2. &, 
“~ LO “~~ “° 


Ancient art of brewing is now “offi- 
cially” honorable—Our revered contempo- 
rary, “I. & E. C.,” starts out the Novem- 
ber issue with two technical articles on 
the subject. 

ho fe fe fe 

To quote M. C. Rorty: “There is prob- 

ably no question currently under discus- 
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The First Steps Toward 
Profits 


It is an old saying that “a 
knowledge of costs is the begin-~ 
ning of business wisdom,” and 
at this season of the year the 
thoughts of the industrial execu- 
tive turn naturally towards budg- 
ets. Most timely, therefore, is the 
publication in this issue of the 
first instalment of a series of ar- 
ticles telling in remarkable de- 
tail the budget experience of the 
American Cyanamid Company. 
Thoroughly convinced of the 
value of budget control, the 
management has permitted the 
man who planned their budget 
system five years ago and who 
today is operating executive of 
their budget control to set forth 
the forms they use, the meth- 
ods they employ, the results of 
their experience, with the help- 
ful purpose that their example, 
frankly portrayed, will be useful 
to other companies wrestling 
with budget problems. Our 
readers, we are sure, will wel- 
come this most interesting and 
valuable series by V. R. Bechtel. 











sion which is more in need of clarification 
than that of the schedules of normal 
working hours to which it is socially and 
economically desirable that we should 
return when the special conditions of the 
present emergency have passed,” and we 
have abstracted, from his article in The 
Management Review, the vital points of 
his discussion of this unnatural condition. 


2%, 6%, %, 2, 
SO ~~ “° “ 


We have had one hundred and seventeen 
suggestions—good, bad, and indifferent— 
for our request for a better trade mark 
than the head of Mercury in the benzene 
ring. A number of them are unprintable, 
but the one we like best is a “dumb-bell 
rampant”’. 


Oo, @, &, 
so oe “ 


Here’s hoping that you wax fat and 
sleek during 1935 on a diet of alphabet 
soup. 

eo % % 

No doubt you've finished all your 
Christmas shopping but what about your 
New Year’s resolutions? 
suggestion: 
CHEMICAL 


Here’s a good 
why not a personal copy of 
INDUSTRIES mailed to you 
ach month at your home address, so you 
won't have to fight over the office copy— 
ADVT. 
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